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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Articte I. 
Prophecies Concerning the End of the World. 


EiIcuTEEN centuries ago Jesus appeared in Judea. At 
that time the world was looking for the advent of some 
remarkable personage. The divine bearing of the Saviour, 
his doctrines, and his deeds, attracted the notice of his 
countrymen. To the unpracticed eyes of the simple 
fishermen, he sustained the character of the expected 
national deliverer. At his command, they cheerfully left 
their nets and followed him, moved also by the expecta- 
tion that he had come to “ restore the kingdom to Israel.” 
But the more practiced eyes of the scribes and Pharisees 
could discern no temporal deliverer in the son of Joseph, 
the carpenter. His mean origin, his meekness, his mild, 
peaceful nature, and above all, perhaps, his non-resistant 
doctrines were, in their view, utterly inconsistent with the 
purpose and character of their expected Messiah. They, 
therefore, rejected him. 

The scorn of the Pharisee served but to increase the 
love and devotion of the disciple; and though the hopes 
of the latter were oft deferred by the conduct of their 
Master, still they retained the conviction that he would 
ere long achieve the redemption of Israel from Roman 
thrall. This conviction’ seems never, for a moment, to 

VOL. XIV. 
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have deserted them until the hour of his arrest in Geth- 
semane. Then, when they saw him in the hands of his 
enemies, yielding as a lamb in the clutch of their long 
baffled wrath, they for the first time despaired of ever 
following his standard to victory. For a while their. - 
despair was complete; rendered so by the fact of his cru- 
cifixion. ‘Their hopes all perished when he died upon 
the cross. The rayless gloom of utter disappointment 
then settled, like night, upon their sinking hearts. Their 
hopeless estate is thus confessed by one of the melan- 
choly twain, who, soon after the crucifixion, journeyed to 


Emmaus: “ We trusted that it had been he who should 


have redeemed Israel.”! At that time they spoke of him 

as a prophet, and not as the promised Messiah. 
Jesus arose from the dead, and startled his disciples by 

appearing in their midst. Their extinguished hopes were 


at once rekindled, and they asked him with eagerness, 


“‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?”?? We infer from this question that they were 
still ignorant of his true character. They saw in him 


nothing more than a temporal deliverer. 
From such ignorance respecting his real character, we 


might infer a corresponding ignorance relative to the 
nature of his kingdom. Such ignorance enshrouded their 
minds. His kingdom’s spiritual character they did not 
perceive. They were looking for something outward ‘and 


visible, The Master’s declaration had not been remem- 
bered: ‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 


tion.’’ 3 


While Jesus journeyed with his disciples through Pal- 
estine, he predicted his crucifixion and resurrection. He 


also told his followers that, after his ascension to his Fa- 


ther and their Father, he would again appear to them. 
This prediction refers to what is usually termed his ‘ sec- 
ond coming.” Did his disciples understand that he was 


personally to appear? Did: they understand that this 


second coming was to take place before all of their num- 
ber had bowed to the mandate of death? Further; Did 


they associate with this ‘‘ coming ”’ the end of the material 
world, and the resurrection of the dead? These questions 


1 Luke xxiv, 21, 2Actsi.6.° § %Luke xvii, 20, 


‘ 
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have provoked much discussion on the part of the learned. 
Among the prominent arguments adduced on the-side of 
the affirmative, ranks the one which is supposed to be 
contained in the following extract from the writings of 
‘Paul: “‘ For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 


with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord.” # 


The supporters of the negative of the foregoing ques- 
tions, have contended that the text just quoted, and similar 


texts, do not imply the belief on the part of the inspired 
penman, that the second coming of Christ was then near 
at hand. They contend that all these texts may be inter- 


preted in perfect consistency with the belief, on the part 
of their authors, that the second coming of Christ would 


not take place until many centuries had elapsed. We have 
not time to discuss this matter; nor is it essential that we 


should do this. One thing is very certain, viz: that some 
of the early Christians—some of those to whom Paul and 
Peter wrote—expected the visible appearance of the Sav- 
jour, as the judge of the quick and the dead, ere their life- 


labors had ended. It may be well to remember this fact, 


as it will serve to explain others which, in its absence, 
might seem mysterious. 
Before proceeding with the main object of this article, 


we desire to notice a few other facts, more or less related 


to our theme. 

1. That neither Paul, nor his associate apostles, speci- 
fied the day on which the Son of Man would appear, or 
the world come to an end. ‘The reason why they did not 
do this was a very good one,—<that day had not been re- 
vealed to them, and they would not assume to be wise 
above what was revealed. 

2. That Christ gave no direct reply to questions which 
curiosity, on their part, prompted with reference to the 
time of his second coming. Soon after his resurrection, 


41 Thess, iv, 15-17, 
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the disciples asked him, as we have seen, ‘** Lord wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 


Mark his reply, for it is worthy of special attention. “It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which 


the Father hath put in his own power.” He would not,. 
even if he could, reply to questions of this character. 
But there was another reason why he answered them as 


he did. He gave that reason when he said to his disci- 


ples, ‘‘ But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, 


no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” 5 
We will digress a moment, to notice the manner in 


which one who has attempted what the Saviour never 
assayed, disposed of the objection to his prophecy which 


the above qu6tation presents. 'The modern prophet, Mil- 
ler, after premising that he believed our Saviour, when 
he used this language, was speaking of the end of the 


world, thus proceeds: ‘‘ Christ means to say that no man 
nor angel knew at what time of day the end would come, 


whether at midnight, at cock-crowing, or in the morning !” 


Such an explanation needs no refutation. Its own inher- 
ent absurdity will do that the most effectually. 


But it is not the design of this article to refute the posi- 
tions or reasonings of any of the false prophets of the 


Christian era. We rather propose to give a brief sketch 
of the predictions that have been made at various epochs 
respecting the second coming of Christ, and the end of 


the world; and also to introduce to the reader some of 


the personages who made these predictions. We are 
prompted to this labor by the belief, that its successful 
prosecution would do more than labored argument towards 


fortifying the minds of men against such delusions as have 
so often distracted Christendom. Let fanaticism see her- 
self as she has been, and the world will see less of her 
antics in future. 

We have adverted to the fact that certain of the early 
Christians—the contemporaries of the apostles—believed 
that the end of all things was near. They seemed to feel 
that the shadow of the earth’s coming doom was already 
dimming the splendor of the risen Sun of Righteousness. 
We do not say that this belief was well founded. We 


5 Mark xiii. 32, 
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have referred to it merely to prepare the mind of the 
reader for the history of its continuance, and out-crop- 


pings, through the succeeding centuries, which we have 
now to give, 


Mosheim informs us that the opinion prevailed as early 
as the second or third century, that Christ was to reign on 
earth a thousand years prior to its final destruction. In 


the third century, the subject of the millennium was dis- 
cussed in the church with great earnestness. Both sides 


had able advocates. The learned Origen called into requi- 
sition all his genius and erudition to confute and silence 
the millennarians. In this purpose he partially succeeded. 
He was followed by Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple 


of his,,and the author of two learned dissertations on the 


divine promises. These dissertations, together with the 
labors of Origen, checked for a time the spread of the 
millennarian heresy. Their effects were transient, how- 


ever. The age was credulous and superstitious, and 
any doctrine which taxed its credulity or addressed its 


superstition could not be held in check for any great 
length of time. Accordingly in the fourth century, the 
doctrine against which Origen and his disciple contended 


so stoutly, again rose to view and commanded attention. 
It appeared, however, in a form somewhat different from 


that which it presented in the second and third centuries. 
Previously, it had been mainly a matter of speculation. 
Now, it assumed the aspect of a solemn reality. 


The Bishop of Hippo, Augustia, who flourished about 
the middle of the fourth century, published a work which 


he named “ De Civitate Dei,’’ in which he declared that 
the world would end in the year 395. He afterward 


discovered some error in his calculation, and postponed 
the event about a hundred years. The prophet did not 
live to see his revised prediction falsified.® 

We have met with no record of similar predictions made 
either in the fifth, seventh, or eighth centuries, though, in 
all probability, each had its prophets, prophecies and 
alarms. The sixth and ninth centuries were not destitute 
of prophesying fanatics, who made quite a bustle in the 
darkness, and then were “ jostled from the stage forever.” 


6 Parkman on “ End of the World.” Monthly Miscellany, p. 243. 
1* ; 
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The tenth century was distinguished, beyond all pre- 
ceding centuries, by the alarms occasioned by predictions 
respecting the end of the world. 

We ought to premise here, perhaps, that the belief in 
a millennium was grounded, as it still is grounded, on a 
passage found in Revelation xx. It reads thus: ‘ And 
I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key 
of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And 
he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the 
devil, and satan, and bound him a thousand years, and 
cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set 
a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no 
more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled: and after 
that he must be loosed a little season.” Now, as a thou- 
sand years since the birth of Christ had nearly elapsed, 
the belief arose that the end of all things was near at 
hand, and the day of Judgment about to begin. This 
doctrine was preached by the priests, doubtless, not be- 
cause they believed it to be true, in all cases, but because 
they deemed it a profitable doctrine. —We digress to say, 
that a similar doctrine has been preached in our century, 
for a kindred reason. Christian shepherds have sanctioned, 
nay, secured its proclamation, not because they believed 
it was of God, but for the reason that it would alarm the 
wandering sheep and drive them into their narrow fold. 

At the time of which we were writing, near the close of 
the tenth century, the deepest darkness rested upon the 
European mind. The pope, who then filled the papal 
chair, bore but slight resemblance to St. Peter, whose 
successor he claimed to be. He was distinguished for 
profligacy and reckless ambition, rather than by the spirit 
of self-denial, or by religious earnestness. His bishops 
and clergy were too much like their head, and were noted 
for their craftiness, licentiousness, and ignorance, rather 
than on account of those Christian: graces, which should 
ever adorn the ambassadors of Christ—meekness, temper- 
ance, knowledge, and aptness to teach. A benighted 
laity, cursed with such spiritual teachers, were far more 
likely to suffer extortion and deception, than to receive 
the benefits of wholesome counsel and of correct exam- 
ple. The doctrine of purgatory had well served the 
avarice of the pope and his priests. Into their hands 
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millions had been paid by the laity to relieve their depart- 
ed friends from torment therein, and to shorten their own 
sojourn in the bale fires of that under-world. The doctrine 
which declared that the end of all things was at hand, 
promised a rich harvest to the spiritual head of the church. 
He did not forego its promises. ‘As all sublunary 
possessions,”’ says Ramsy, ‘could then be of little avail, 
the clergy failed not to improve the moment of expecta- 
tion; and multitudes, to secure some merit against that 
awful time, bequeathed all their estates and wealth to the 
church and her ministers, expressly assigning the reason, 
‘ appropinquante mundi termini,’—the end of all things is 
at hand.”* ‘Thus, while the church was enriched by the | 
excitement, thousands were impoverished by it. 

It is impossible, at this late day, to imagine the terror 
which reigned throughout Christendom as the thousandth 
year from the birth of Christ approached. It was at the 
close of the thousandth year that the great catastrophe 
was expected. Jesus, it was supposed, would descend in 
Judea; his judgment-seat was to be erected on Mount 
Zion, and all the Christian nations were to be assembled 
around it. Many left all their property and friends be- 
hind them, and journeyed to Palestine, believing that the 
Judge would amply reward them for such sacrifices, and 
for performing so arduous a pilgrimage. ‘ The opulent,” 
says Gregory, in his History of the Christian Church, 
‘¢ attempted to bribe Deity and his saints by rich donations 
conferred upon the sacerdotal and monastic orders, who 
were considered as the immediate vicegerents of heaven.” 
In those fearful times the historian laid aside his pen, for 
why record, if there are to be no future generations to 
read? Noble buildings were suffered to decay. Why 
repair them, since they were so soon to be destroyed? In 
fine, every temporal interest was forgotten by the terrified 
masses, whose minds, under the lash of superstition, were 
wrought into the highest degree. of fanaticism. ‘ When- 
ever an eclipse of the sun or moon happened to be visi- 
ble,” writes Gregory, ‘‘ the cities were deserted, and their 
miserable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow caverns, 
and hid themselves among craggy rocks and in cavities 


7 Ramsy’s Universal History. 
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of mountains.” Labor, both of body and mind, must 
have been deemed -useless. Almost a total cessation of 
labor ensued. In view of the extensive excitement which 
at this time prevailed, one can truly say, with Sismondi, 
*¢ It is almost a matter of surprise that a belief so general 
as this appears to have been, did not bring about its own 
dreadful fulfilment; that it did not transform the West 
into one vast convent, and by causing a total cessation 
from labor, deliver up the human race to universal and 
hopeless famine.” ® 

But men have daily wants which must be supplied. 
While these were being attended to, their minds were 
turned for the time from the haunting spectre of their 
imaginations. Habits of industry were thus partially pre- 
served, and some little provision was made for the pres- 
ent, if not for the future. But anxiously were the signs 
of the times observed. Many appeared which were 
considered as heralds of the coming desolation. Time, 
however, wore away. ‘The extreme period designated as 
the last hour of the world, arrived. It passed,—and lo! 
as the miserable dupes of a heartless priestcraft looked up 
towards the heavens, they saw the sun shining as cheerily 
asever! ‘To their great joy, they beheld the planets still 
marching steadily along their orbits, while the stars shone 
as sweetly as when they sang the birth-song of our world! 

They had been deceived. The Scriptures had been 
misinterpreted. ‘The mistake was acknowledged, and the 
excitement died away—never to be repeated, one would 
conjecture, so long as history perpetuated the memory of 
that stupendous deception. But let us not be too san- 
guine. As if to gratify a love of deception, this old fear- 
spectre was again called out from the shades, in the 
twelfth century. So clearly were its terrors made visible 
to the popular mind, and so extensive and terrible was the 
alarm which ensued, that two ecclesiastical ‘* Councils, 
with all the weight of their learning and decrees,’’? were 
unable to calm the agitation. Its rolling tide cast the 
wrecks it made upon the strand of time, and left an inef- 
faceable impress of its awful energy upon the solid monu- 
ments of its era. 


8 Fall of the Roman Empire, p. 467. 
9 Parkman’s Art. Monthly Miscellany, p. 243. 
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We now pass to the thirteenth century. This had its pro- 
phet-fanatics. We shall stop to notice but two of this 
class. The first to be introduced did not, as we are 
aware, foretell the time of the world’s destruction ; but, 
on account of his fanaticism, he ranks in the category of 
those prophets who more properly come under our notice 
at the present time. Says a quaint writer, ‘* One ingeni- 
ous seer discovered, in the year 1212, that the Mediter- 
ranean sea was to be dried up, that believers might pass 
to Jerusalem on foot. Italy became crowded with thou- 
sands of German pilgrims; but the sea did not budge an 
inch.” 

Waddington, in his Church History, informs us that 
in 1257, or about that year, a book was published by a 
doctor of Paris, (Guilliaume de St. Amour,) a doctor of 
Sorbon, against the order of mendicants, which at that 
time was very extensive. The sapient doctor’s book was 
entitled, ‘‘ Concerning the Perils of the Latter Timés.” 
It was founded on the belief that the passage of St. Paul 
relating to the ‘ perilous times,” which were to come in 
the “latter days,” was fulfilled by the establishment of 
the Mendicant Order. Of course the learned doctor in- 
ferred from this, that the end of the world was near at 
hand, even at the doors. 

Bidding adieu to the thirteenth century—to its prophets 
and superstitions, we enter the limits of the fourteenth 
century. An Italian priest is mentioned by Dr. Parkman, 
in his dissertation on the end of the world, who, in 1335, 
alarmed all Italy by proclaiming that the end of the world 
was to come in that year. The same writer also says, 
that only ten years after this, 1345, “one Arnold, a 
Spanish Monk, wrought like effects by a like fanati- 
cism.”’!° 

Surely, we say, the world has now learned wisdom, 
and will be duped no more by false prophets. It has 
experienced enough to guard it against similar delusion 
in the future. At least, one would think, ages must elapse 
—these impositions be forgotten, ere a kindred excitement 
could be raised. But no; the masses were still under 
the cloud of ignorance, and, thus circumstanced, they 


10 Monthly Miscellany, p. 243. 
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were easily swayed and terrified by every howl of super- 
stition. This baleful genius could rule the masses at her 
pleasure,—make them travel one path an hundred times, 
and each time deceive them. The century did not close 
before another alarm was sounded ‘by the same prophecy 
respecting the end of the werld, scarcely surpassed by 
any preceding alarm. This century was emphatically one 
of fanaticism. Among the causes, probably, which con- 
tributed largely to this result, was the appearance of the 
Turks and Tartars within, and their triumphant advances 
upon the domain of Christendom. The desolations which 
marked their progress filled all southern Europe with 
dread. Italy had long been rent by internal wars. ‘The 
cities which had sparkled as diamonds on the crown of 
her national glory—Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, had 
long been engaged in bloody conflicts. By these internal 
feuds—these domestic wars—the Italian mind had been 
prepared to indulge in the most gloomy anticipations, and 
to believe the most fearful prophecies. The more awful 
the prediction, the more ready and firm the credence. 
Waddington thus pictures the excitement which for a 
time distracted Italy: ‘‘In the year 1397, when the Chris- 
tian world was astounded by the triumph of the Turks 
and the Tartars from without, and shocked by the schisms 
and the vices which it exposed and occasioned within, a 
body of devotees ascended the Alps into Italy, and began 
to preach peace and repentance. They were entirely 
clothed in white, and carried crosses or crucifixes, whence 
blood appeared to exude like sweat. They were headed 
by a priest, a foreigner, whom some affirm to have been 
a Spaniard, others a provincial, others a Scotchman, and 
who affirmed himself to be Elias the Prophet, recently 
returned from Paradise. 

The awful announcement which he was commissioned 
to make, was the immediate destruction of the world by 
an earthquake, and his tale and his prophecy were eager- 
ly received by a generation educated in habits of religious 
credulity. Lombardy was the scene of his first exhibi- 
tions; he traversed its cities and villages, followed by 
multitudes who assumed, at his bidding, the cross, the’ 
raiment, and, at least, the show of repentance. From 
Lombardy he proceeded to the Ligurian Alps, and enter- 
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ed Genoa at the head of five thousand enthusiasts, na- 
tives of an adjacent town. They sang various new 
hymns, in the form of litanies, and among them the cele- 
brated “* Stabat Mater dolorosa,” the reputed composition 
of St. Gregory. ‘They passed several days in that city 
preaching peace, and then returned to their houses. The 
Genoese caught the contagion, and transmitted it on to 
Lucca and Pisa. Those of Lucca immediately pro- 
ceeded, four thousand in number, to Florence, and after 
being entertained by the public hospitality, departed. 
Then the Florentines adopted that new religion (as 
ecclesiastical writers designate it) with equal fervor; and 
thus was it propagated from one end of Italy to the 
other, till its course was at length arrested by the sea.” 4 

The effects of this delusion were astonishing. Men 
who had long been at war with each other were influ- 
enced by it to meet, embrace, and forgive. Its results 
presented a strange contrast to the sanguinary conflicts 
which, long before and after, rent beautiful and classic 
Italy. We will only add here, that the prophet’s impos- 
ture was soon discovered and exposed, and in a very 
short time the excitement it caused subsided and disap- 
peared. ‘T'o give place for another? Yes, to give place 
for another. 

Let us glide down to the fifteenth century, and see. 
Who is this, so austere and monkish in appearance, that, 
in his odd way, is strutting his hour upon the stage? It 
is the monk Vincent Farrier. What message has he to 
deliver? He has come to warn the world that the end of 
all things is at hand. But a few years have passed since 
the delusion caused by the prophet of the White Peni- 
tents exploded,—at which time thousands were heard 
to anathematize their deluder. Old Vincent has follow- 
ers—troops of them—notwithstanding. He creates con- 
siderable of.a stir, and then goes, prophesying, out of 
sight. In less than ten years another appears, whom 
the facetious Doct. Jortior styles a “ certain ridiculous 
blockhead, by the name of Ben Gorion.” He has come 
on the same mission—creates his excitement—and then, 
like a windy cloud, goes down beneath the horizon of 


pistory. 


11 Waddington’s Church History. 
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Hardly has his commotion subsided, before the whole 
welkin of Christendom rings with notes of direst alarm. 
What is the cause of this loud lamentation? Why, soon, 
very soon, in the coming year, 1456, a comet is to appear, 
and that comet, by a switch of its spreading tale, or a butt of 
its denser head, is to send the earth reeling from its orbit ! 
Such is the belief throughout Italy. Please note its 
effects. All classes of citizens crowd to the convents and 
churches to confess their sins. Streams of wealth are 
poured into the ecclesiastical treasury, in order to pur- 
chase the favor of God at the approaching judgment. 
Similar bribes have been tendered to corrupt judges, by 
culprits who deemed their causes somewhat flawy. A 
mandate comes from Pope Calixtus III. It is, that all the 
church bells shall be rung daily at noon. This was the 
origin, by the way, of a custom which prevails, even in 
our time, in certain Catholic countries. These bells, it 
may be conjectured, did not allay the fears of the 
alarmed populace. But what of the comet? Regarding 
that, another has said, “ After some months, the comet 
disappeared from those eyes in which it had found but 
little favor; joy and tranquillity were restored to the 
faithful subjects of the Pope; but not so the money or 
the lands they had bestowed in the paroxysm of their 
fears.”’ 

Even at this day there are monasteries in Italy claim- 
ing lands bequeathed to them in the time of this great 
alarm. Deeds of these lands are still to be seen. In the 
preamble to the same, the reason is given which induced 
the original owners of the lands to give them to the 
church. It is thus expressed :—‘* Forasmuch as the great 
day of Judgment,” or, ‘‘ the end of the world, is nigh.” 

The sixteenth century abounded in fanatics. “We shall 
notice but few of them. 

With this century dawned the twilight of the Reforma- 
tion. Mind began to arouse from the long sleep of ages. 
It was springing from the cradle wherein it had been 
rocked and stultified by the senseless lullaby of a super- 
stitious mother. It was asserting its right to go alone; 
but, in the attempt, performed some most absurd antics, 


12 Geog. of the Heavens, p. 246. 
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as we shall discover. At the first thought, one would 
naturally suppose that now, while truth’s morning-light 
was breaking, the deep night-shade of ignorance would 
soon disappear. Such was not the fact, however. At 
night there is but one wide shadow resting upon a hemi- 
sphere ; but at the first blush of morn, every stump, rock, 
and tree, casts its shade. So, in this morn of the Reforma- 
tion, a thousand fanatics, just revealed to us by the 
dawning light, cast their shadows upon the pictured 
landscape of their era. 

John Stoflems, a mathematician and astrologer, of 
Suabia, predicted that there would bea great deluge in 
1524. A tremendous excitement was caused by this 
prophecy. ‘Those who lived near the sea sold their 
estates at a great sacrifice. The terror was so great in 
France, that many people were nearly driven to distraction. 
Forgetting the promise that earth should never again be 
overswept by a deluge, some built up arches to save 
themselves from the approaching flood. President Auriol, 
of Toulouse, “ built up four high pillars, with a boat at 
top, a very ingenious device ; which, however, the exceed- 
ing fine and dry weather, and total abstinence of all 
deluge, rendered unnecessary.” This same prophet— 
against the stars—prophesied that the world would end in 
1586. This prophecy, like that concerning the deluge, 
was soon falsified by tantalizing time. 

In this connection we might notice Thesdoret Sartor, 
of Germany, and William Hackett, of England; but 
they must stand aside to give place toa far more noted 
character in the person of Michel Stiefel. 

Michael Stiefel was born at Esseling, in very exciting 
times, in 1496. When he came upon the stage of 
action, the public mind, roused by Martin Luther, was 
agitated with great questions. One of them was whether, 
as Luther suggested, the true Antichrist was the Romish 
Church, of whose approaching and fearful overthrow the 
visions of Patmos were supposed to foretell. Another 
was, whether, as Luther contended, the war with the 
Turks was the desolation foreseen and foretold by Daniel, 
wasting the earth, the close of which would be speedily 
followed by the final dissolution of all things. The great 
Reformer had given support to the opinion that the end 
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of the world was near. But with him it was a matter of 
conjecture. Stiefel’s mind could not rest satisfied with 
conjectures or theories. Of a mathematical cast, it asked 
and sought mathematical demonstration. Stiefel grappled 
with the difficult problem. At length, after poring over 
the prophecies of Scripture—after comparing, computing, 
subtracting, and dividing their mystical numbers, the 
problem, big with the fate of the world, was solved. An 
end would come to all mundane things precisely at 8 
o’clock in the morning of Monday, October 3, 1533! 

As soon as the important discovery was made, he went 
to his friend, Martin Luther, and revealed to him the 
secret which had been hidden since the foundation of the 
world. He found it no easy matter to convince Luther 
that the end was quite so near at hand. In fact, Michael 
received but little sympathy from his distinguished friend. 
Soon after this interview he published a tract in which he 
proved, by over twenty irrefragable arguments, that the 
world would not turn another hour after 8 o’clock, Mon- 
day morn, the 3d of October, 1533. 

Stiefel was a man of extensive learning, and of great 
zeal. Of course, he made many converts ;—some of 
- whom left their families and their farms, and gave them- 
- selves up to the work of preparing for the approaching 
judgment. The whole country was filled with alarm by 
his preaching. Government was obliged to interfere and 
check the excitement. The prophet was arrested, and 
brought to Wittenberg, August 26, as a disturber of the 
public peace. Through the influence of Luther, he was 
liberated, on condition that he would no more preach his 
distempered doctrines. For a time he remained faithful 
to his pledge, and brooded in silence over his solemn mes- 
sage. But could God’s prophet long be dumb before the 
blinded age to which he was sent? Had nothing mar- 
vellous transpired, the pent up spirit of prophecy would 
soon have overleaped the restraints of human law, and 
uttered again its momentous prediction. But anew reve- 
lation was given to him, and this at once unsealed his 
lips, and the prophet was on his mission again. By the 
revelation referred to, he was informed that he, Michael 
Stiefel, was the seventh angel mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse! Could he longer keep silence! No; no power 
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on earth should prevent his sounding his trumpet. Ac- 
cordingly, on Friday, the last day of September—three 
days only before the day of doom—he blows it loud, 
long, and strong. On Saturday he repeats the blast, and 
all Hotzendorf, and the country round about, assembled 
around him. The whole of Sunday was spent in hearing 
the confessions of the multitude, some of whom had come 
forty miles to hear him. Monday, the day of doom, 
the last the world would ever see, at length dawned. 
Agreeably to previous arrangement, the congregation 
of believers early assembled in the church, which was 
solemnly prepared for the occasion. A sad and terror- 
stricken audience was that. Dark thoughts shot wildly 
through their minds. Gloomy forebodings swept drearily 
across their hearts. Suddenly they start from their awful 
reveries, for the prophet’s step is heard on the threshold. 
All eyes are now fixed upon him as he moves with meas- 
ured tread up the solemn aisle. He reverently ascends 
the sacred desk, impressed with a sense of the hour’s im- 
portance. Now, with an air of sincerity and confflence, 
he rises to preach for the last time. Mark how easily and 
completely, with his ‘‘ twenty-two irrefragable arguments,” 
he overcomes the sophistry of cavilers! He divides the 
Scriptures into two parts, the verbal and the mathemati- 
cal; and then proceeds to prove, what will surely be con- 
firmed after the lapse of a few brief moments, that, the 
day of Judgment is at the door. As the moment ad- 
vances, he passes from argument to exhortation. Now 
the moment is about to strike. Deceived, as we have 
been so many times, we are half inclined to wish that 
Michael’s prediction may be verified. We are almost 
willing to see the end of the world, since the end of such 
senseless prophesying will be involved in the catastrophe. 
There are good reasons, in this case, for supposing that 
the prediction may be true. The prophet is a learned 
man—a carefil student of the ancient prophecies. Be- 
sides, he is a mathematician of considerable note, and has 
reached his conclusions through great labor and unex- 
ampled caution. And has he not over a score of unan- 
swerable arguments in support of his prophecy? Surely, 
we are not to be disappointed this time. Hark! the 
clock strikes eight, the hour of doom! With unfaltering 
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confidence, and triumphant exultation, he cries, *°Vé 

Venit!”"—and descends from the desk. Broken sj 

and sobs from the awe-struck congregation respond 

his exclamation. The hour, however, passes slowly Gn 
ward, and the earth continues to revolve. The audience 
gather courage and composure, and begin to hope in the _ 
falsity of his prophecy. It is needless to say that the ~ 
prophet grows uneasy. It would not be agreeable to be 
proved a false prophet in such a place, and under such 
circumstances. He would much prefer to meet his God 
in judgment, than to be the victim of the ‘ tender mer- 
cies”? of that enraged auditory. But an expression of 
assurance suddenly lights up his countenance. He dis- 
cerns a thunder-cloud rising in the distance, and he re- 
members—(strange that he should have forgotten it)— 
that Christ declared that he should come in the clouds of 
heaven. Yon rolling storm-cloud surely is his chariot! 
Upon that he must be riding, and the judgment is about 
to sit, and the books to be opened. He makes another 
appeab to his auditors. He is answered, as at the first, 
with sighs and groans. . But, lo! the deceptive storm- 
cloud suddenly breaks! It is scattered by the winds, and 
no judge alights from its back. Fanaticism will endure 
much; and that fanatical congregation long await the 
expected doom in fearful apprehension. At length the 
patience even of their fanaticism begins to grow restive, 
The boldest and hungriest march out of the church with 
an expression gathered upon their brows which bodes 
evil to the prophet. The more timid and credulous soon 
follow. The last vestige of credence is now smitten 
down by the keen blade of outraged appetite, and the 
cry is heard, “* Bread! Bread!’ But where is it to be 
obtained? They made no provision for the ‘morrow ere 
they entered that church, believing that no morrow would 
ever dawn. Theirs is a desperate extremity, for hunger 
must be appeased, since the world still moves! Mortified 
and enraged, under the goadings of appetite, they soon 
become as unreasonable as when under the sway of 
fanaticism. Their ire must have vent upon some object, 
or they will perish in the attempt to suppress its throes. 
But upon whom shall it vent itself? Upon the cause of 
their delusion and suffering, of course. And this it does. 
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poor prophet is seized and carried to Wittenberg, 
here he is obliged publicly to confess his error. Hard 
puld have been his fate then had it not been for the 
felding influence of his old friend, Luther. He was 
“soon released from his “ durance vile,” and was quietly 
received. by the people of Hotzendorf, till more suitable 
provision should be made for him. He died April 17th, 
1567. Thus passed from the world one of the most nota- 
ble prophets that ever alarmed its inhabitants. We now 
bid adieu to the once renowned Michael Stiefel. 

We must pass by several minor prophets of this cen- 
tury, and come down to the next, the seventeenth century. 
Nor can we pause long here, although we meet several 
deserving of notice. 

In 1658, one Walter Gastello published a book setting 
forth that God was. soon to come in vengeance “ to con- 
sume this too sinful city of London.” ‘Thomas Venner 
appeared about this time. On some accounts his is 
worthy of passing notice. Thomas acquired considerable 
property as a wine cooper. At length he became a mil- 
lennarian, strongly convinced that Christ was soon to ap- 
pear, and that all human governments would cease to 
exist. He regarded both Cromwell and Charles II. as 
usurpers of Christ’s dominion. He persuaded his follow- 
ers that it was their duty to rise and seize upon the king- 
dom, in the name of Christ. A rabble accordingly assem- 
bled in the streets, with Venner at their head, and pro- 
claimed King Jesus. They were attacked by the militia, 
whom they desperately resisted, believing themselves 
invulnerable. They were at length overcome, and Ven- 
ner, with twelve of his followers, were publicly executed, 
in January, 1660, or 1661. ‘They affirmed to the last, that, 
‘Cif they had been deceived, Christ himself was their 
deceiver.” Z 

John Mason, a somewhat noted enthusiast, appeared 
about this time. John was a minister at Water-Stratford, 
near Buckingham. He was a simple, pious man, and 
and somewhat erudite for the times. After a while, he 
became, to use another’s language, ‘bewildered by the 
mysteries of Calvinism, and. infatuated with millenary 
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notions. He was firmly persuaded that he was Elias, 
appointed to announce the near approach of Christ, who 
was soon to commence his millennial reign, and was to 
establish his throne at Water-Stratford.” “ Never,” says 
another writer, “‘ was there a scene of more frantic joy, 
expressed by singing, dancing, and all the wildness of 
enthusiastic gesture, and rapturous vociferation, than was 
for some time seen at Stratford, where a mixed multitude 
assembled to hail the approach of King Jesus. Every 
vagabond, and village-fiddler, that could be procured, 
bore part inxthe rude concert of this tumultuous jubi- 
lee.”’ 14 
_ In the latter part of this century, and the first of the 
eighteenth, a class of fanatics appeared, styled the French 
Prophets. They made their first appearance in Dauphiny, 
and Vivarais, about the year 1688. During this year, five 
or six hundred, of both sexes, claimed to be prophets. 
The burden of their prophecy was, that the reign of 
Christ was at hand—the final Judgment at the door. 
Three or. four of this class passed over to England in 
1706. Before the close of that year they made three 
or four hundred converts in and about London. 

The eighteenth century was not barren of prophets. 
Whiston, the mathematician, appeared in this eventful 
century. He was a student of the ancient prophets, and 
calculated, from the data they furnish, the very day, and 
hour, of the world’s destruction. A good anecdote is 
related of Whiston, who was better at cyphering than 
prophesying. He owned an estate which he was anxious 
to sell. He offered it to a friend ona thirty years’ pur- 
chase. On hearing the proposal, his friend started with 
well-feigned astonishment. ‘ What’s the matter?” said 
Whiston,—* the price I ask is a fair one—less than others 
rate its value.”’ ‘I do not wonder,” replied the other, 
‘at what others may do; they may know no better ; but 
you, Mr. Whiston, you, my friend, too, to ask of me 
thirty years’ purchase, when you yourself know that, in 
less than half that time, all men’s property will be com- 
mon, and no man’s estate worth six-pence.” 

Dr. Lloy, Bishop of Worcester, prophesied about this 


14 Eccentricities of Literature, p. 230. 
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time, at the age of ninety. Lord Napier, the inventor of 
Logarythms, may be named in this category. He pre- 
dicted the end of the world, and lived to see his predic- 
tion falsified, and to laugh at his folly. In 1772, a hermit, 
at Trieste, prophesied the total destruction of that city in 
May, 1772. Great alarm was the consequence. Many 
deluded people left the city. When the day passed, and 
the smoke of half-deserted Trieste was seen “ gracefully 
curling ” towards heaven, as usual, the public indignation 
was unbounded. It did not subside until the poor monk 
was hung. ‘ 

In the year 1761, two men appeared at Cologne, who 
said that taey could speak in any language, and claimed 
to be heaven-sent, to make certain prophetic announce- 
ments, and turn men to repentance. The following were 
among the predictions they were commissioned to make : 
Constantinople will be destroyed in 1766. The true God 
will be acknowledged by all nations in 1767. A valiant 
man gives his testimony to it in 1768. England will be 
overflowed in 1769. There will be an earthquake all 
over the world in 1770. ‘The sun, moon, and stars will 
fall in 1771. The globe of the earth will be burnt in 
1772. And the final judgment will be set in 1773. They 
had their day and their fanatical followers.'° | 

In the latter part of this century, the Methodist denomi- 
nation was thrown into convulsions by the predictions of 
one George Bell. George prophesied that the end of the 
world was near. His prediction failed ;—he turned in- 
fidel, and afterward found a “ lower deep ”’—he became 
a rabid, conscienceless politician. 

In the year 1780, occurred what is generally known as 
the “ dark day.” It excited great fear, especially through- 
out New-England. Many supposed that the “ ends of 
the ages” had come, and that the “bright sun was ex- 
tinguished.” But that staid luminary rose quite brilliant- 
ly the next morning, and smiled upon the ignorance it 
duped the day before. 

This enlightened nineteenth century, as we boastfully 
term it, has had its alarms, neither few in number nor 
limited in extent. The visit paid our orbit by the comet 
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of 1832, excited much consternation in the breasts of the 
timid and superstitious. Some of our readers doubtless 
remember the fearful apprehensions which its unwelcome 
appearance aroused. Some predicted that, in crossing 
the earth’s orbit, it would strike our more sober world, 
and either knock it from its sphere, or deluge it with its 
superfluous fire! It did neither; but, like a fine, noble 
ship, it sailed on its course through the ‘ upper deep,” 
heeding our earth no more than our ocean-steamers heed 
the little nautilus afloat on the same waters. 

But the great excitement of our centary occurred in 
1843—the ** Miller excitement,” as it is called. The his- 
tory of its prophet, Miller, and of its most’ interesting 
incidents, are too familiar to the reader to demand a more 
extended notice. It will not soon be forgotten. Indeed, 
the waves which it aroused in the great sea of society have 
not yet wholly calmed away. Occasionally we hear the 
distant thunder-roar of their dashing, sounding in our 
ears, like the how! of ocean-billows dying around solitary 
rocks. 

The visits of comets, as we have seen, have been the 
occasion of fnuch of the alarm which has so often dis- 
turbed the peace of our world. That of 1456 caused the 
greatest alarm, perhaps. Even the most enlightened 
believed that it was “big with the fate” of our globe. 
Pope Calixtus II., to prepare his people for the approach- 
ing Judgment, ordered the Ave Maria to be repeated 
three times a day, instead of tio, as before. To this 
prayer the following—to meet the coming exigency—was 
added: ‘ Lord save us from the Devil, the Turk, and the 
Comet.” ‘* Three times a day,” says a writer, ‘‘ these 
obnoxious personages suffered a regular excommunica- 
tion.” If the Devil let them alone as entirely as did the 
dreaded comet, it was more than those old Catholics dared 
to hope, and more than our modern “ Know-Nothings ” 


will allow themselves to believe. 
Much alarm was caused by the comet of 1680. Our 


New England ancestors were greatly excited by its ap- 
pearance. They held a solemn “ Fast” that year, in the 
old Bay State ; and prominent among the reasons assign- 


ed by his excellency for appointing the same, was this :— 
‘* That awful, portentous, blazing star, usually foreboding 
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some calamity to the beholders thereof.” !® We can 
easily imagine the awe which the early settlers—par- 
ticularly those of old Dunstable—regarded that boding 
visitor. All the Indians between the Penobscot and the 
Hudson, yelling their war-whoop, and brandishing their 
war-clubs on the skirts of their settlements, could not 
have excited greater terror. But the unwelcome intruder 
having sufficiently alarmed its superstitious beholders, 
plunged its fiery length into the fathomless depths of its 
native, etherial deep, and disappeared, whilst peans of 
thanksgiving for the great deliverance, broke the awful 
stillness of the ‘ settlement,” and startled the savage in 
his forest home. 

Comets were anciently regarded as lawless bodies,— 
giant agents of destruction,—huge leviathans of the “ up- 
per deep ;” now, by their momentum, shattering a planet 
to fragments; next, spouting a deluge of water upon a 
guilty world ; and, anon, by a brush of their fiery tails, 
setting some doomed orb ablaze. Little did they dream 
that the comets had orbits, and that over their blazing 
backs were drawn the reins of omnipotent law. Still less . 
did they dream that men would ever be able to define 
their orbits, determine the times of their revolutions, and 
predict the period of their appearance in our heavens. 
But this, man has achieved, and, by the splendid achieve- 
ment, has afforded another proof of his relation to that 
Power which upholds these wondrous worlds as they 


‘‘ Wheel unshaken in the void immense,” 


Another important problem has also been solved by man. 
He has determined how many chances of collision with 
these comets our earth is exposed to. The French gov- 
ernment some years ago called upon its ablest mathema- 
ticians to solve this difficult question, and the following is 
the result of their calculations. In their answer to the 
government, they say, ‘* We have found that of two hun- 
dred and eighty-one millions of chances, there is only one 
unfavorable,—there exists but one which can produce a 
collision between the two bodies. Admitting then,” they 
continue, *‘ for a moment, that the comets which may 


16 Fox’s History of Dunstable, p. 44. 
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strike the earth with their nucleuses, would annihilate the 
whole human race; the danger of death to each individ. 


ual, resulting from the appearance of an unknown comet, 
would be exactly equal to the risk he would run, if in an 


urn there was only one single white ball among a total 
number of two hundred and eighty-one millions, and that 


his condemnation to death would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of the white ball being produced at the first draw- 
ing.” 17 Those who have faith in French mathematicians 


will not feel much alarm whenever a new wanderer in the 
depths of space makes his debut in our quiet heavens. 


Its appearance will rather be welcomed, because it will 


impressively remind the admiring observer of that Infinite 
One, who shot it from his bow at the creation, and who 
bends its course so securely among the worlds which he 


has peopled with intelligent life. 


This round earth has not finished its mission, As yet 


it does not tremble with age, but bounds in the buoyancy 
of youth around its star-encircled orbit. ‘There are no 
wrinkles on its glorious brow. Its flowers bloom as beau- 
tifully, its grass grows as greenly, its forests wave as 


‘proudly in the breeze, its winds blow as briskly, its 
streams dance as merrily, its mountains tower as grandly, 


and its oceans roll as sublimely, as when the morning stars 
sang its birth-song. Doubtless the time is coming when 
it will 

“ Swing blind and blackening in the moonless air.” 


But that time*is known only to Him who made the uni- 
verse, and who upholdeth its sparkling orbs by the ** word 
of his power.’”’ Our earth has better days before her, we 


trust, than any she has yet passed. In obedience to the 
great law of progress, she is rising from the crude estate 


of het early time, to that perfection which her Maker 
made possible. Concerning her future, is the faith and 
hope so well expressed by a modern poet : 


“Farth casts off a slough of darkness, an eclipse of hell and sin, 
In each cycle of her being, as an adder casts her skin; 


Lo! I see long blissful ages, when these mammon days are done, 
Stretching like a golden evening forward to the setting sun.” 


Cc. H. Fe 


17 Geography of the Heavens, pp. 259, 200. 
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Arr. II. 
The Origin of Civilization. 


1. Lectures to Young Men, on the Origin of Civilization. By His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. London: Nesbit & Company. 1855. 


2. A Lecture on the Origin and Development of the first Constituents 
of Civilization. By Francis Lieber. Columbia, S.C.: J. C. Morgan. 
1845. 


Tue traditions of nearly every people existing upon the 


earth, speak of a distant past, in which innocenee and 
simplicity prevailed ; in whieh a knowledge of certain arts 
was possessed, which is not now enjoyed; when every 
human want and desire was satisfied, and man lived in 


contentment, in happiness, in peace. The legends of some 


nations embody the same conception clothed in a garb 
somewhat different ; they speak of a paradise which was 
man’s first estate, in which he was guileless and pure, 
from which he was cast out through transgression. 


There is a striking unanimity in the voice of universal 
tradition in thus conceiving of the past. How explain 


this concurrence ? How account for this mode of the 
mind’s regarding? It is indeed true that the human 
mind everywhere works under eertain definite laws. 


Even the imagination, the visionary faculty, has its mode 


of creating and conceiving—a law, which it obeys among 


every people, in every stage of culture or of rudeness. 
Our design here is to inquire into the truth conveyed to us 
through the ages in this vehicle of tradition. Does univer- 


sal tradition express pure and unmixed truth, or is there 


contained in it a portion of error? 


In approaching the consideration of this subject, we 
may remark, as preliminary to our essential arguments, 
that we have, we think, an instance of a similar mode of 


conceiving, in the aged, which we cannot regard as alto- 


gether correct, in which we believe is involved something 
of error. We refer to that habit of mind, through the 


influence and operation of which, the aged are led to speak 
of the period of infancy or of youth as the happiest and 


best period in life, and are ever reverting to it as such, 
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speaking of each subsequent stage in life as a degener- 
acy from this earliest and happiest season. It is also 
through the influence of the same law of the mind, that 
the old almost invariably magnify the past in their lives, 
—are in the habit of thinking that the manners, institu- 
tions, customs of their youth or prime were surpassing, 
and that any change or departure from them is evidence 
of degeneracy. 

As we have already indicated, we believe that some- 
thing of error, as also of truth, has been handed down to 
us through this vehicle of tradition. It shall be our task, 
preliminary to a notice of the lectures which stand at the 
_head of our writing, to indicate as well as we may these 
two elements. Meanwhile we approach our subject by 
different paths, arriving however at the same conclusion. 

When we look out upon the world without us, all ob- 
jects stand before our gaze clothed in the attributes of 
perfection and beauty. The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
great vault above us, the sea, the land, all the features of 
the landscape, all the creatures imbosomed in nature, are 
parts which are included in a perfect whole, and which 
go to constitute a perfect unity. All -things are for the 
moment thus poetically conceived of. Every day, from 
youth to age, the landscape, viewed from a commanding 
position, presents itself to the sensitive mind, as the per- 
fect fair, the perfect beautiful, as even on the first morn- 
ing of the Creation. As of the ocean it was said by 
Byron, ‘“ Such as at creation’s dawn thou rollest now,” 
and as from creation its beauty has undergone no de- 
cay,—-as also with the entire landscape itself, so is it 
with that perfect ideal which nature ever suggests to the 
sensitive mind. We offer no explanation of this fact. 
We only state the fact. The mind is so made that it 
attaches perfection and beauty to the external creation. 
Man, like the other creatures, is imbosomed in nature. 
He also is poetically conceived of as partaking of her per- 
fection. The perfection of the creation is attached to him. 
In truth it is not so. Man is created in his lowest estate ; 
he is the most imperfect of all creatures, and when first 
introduced into the world is the frailest and feeblest. All 
other things come full-rounded and complete from the 
creating hand of God—nature in her perfect laws, the 
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animal with its complete instincts guiding it unerringly to 
its ends. But man is not born with his destiny fashioned 
and ready-made for him; he is born in the infancy of 
existence, in his most imperfect, his lowest condition. It 
is only in the last stages of his humanitary existence that 
he proximates that perfection which nature types. We 
think that tradition has thus poetically conceived of our 
race in its beginning. Legend, especially in earlier ages 
when imagination is active, would easily incur this error. 
Universal tradition, we believe, has thus conceived of 
man in his origin. 

But again. The toils and woe of the human race, 
its jaring appetites, and conflicting interests, led men to 
imagine that there was a time in the beginning when 
peace and plenty universally prevailed, and no cause of 
discord and discontent existed. This would be con- 
ceived of through that law of the mind by which one- 
thing suggests its opposite. The degeneracy of man, the 
frailty of his body, the discord of ill-regulated appetites, 
would, through the operation of this law, suggest the op- 
posite, and this opposite was placed at the beginning. 
Then was perfect bodily vigor; then every want was sat- 
isfied, and mankind dwelt in happiness and peace. This 
period was before man fell, and it forms the idea of 
paradise, or the Golden age. But the poet exists in 
every age, and among every people. He also would 
readily take up the popular conception, and passing it 
through the alembic of his fancy, the vision would become 
fairer and more perfect. He would celebrate it in the 
license of song ; and thus through his creative and exag- 
gerating faculty, this primal age would be clothed in 
beauty by his vivid imagination. The deeper the deprav- 
ity, the mofe degenerate the age, the more distinctly, 
through the law of contrast, would .the opposite be sug- 
gested ; and for the same reason the more distinctly would 
the human mind be made to apprehend the reputed virtues 
of a Golden age, and the more vividly would the poet be 
enabled to depict the primal innocence. Thus we find 
the poet Juvenal, before lashing the depravity of his age, 
in his sixth satire, first painting the Golden age. And 
thus in all times of degeneracy has the poet dwelt with 
the greater satisfaction upon that picture, suggested by 
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contrast, for which the human heart has yearned. In 
eliminating those sources of error which have become 
connected with the truths of tradition, we may in this place 
indicate another-mode of thinking, which is indeed closely 
related to the one we have just had under considera- 
tion. 

Men saw tha perfect laws of nature working in harmo- 
ny on every side. In contemplating mankind and human 
society, they everywhere witnessed human imperfection 
and discord. They thence inferred that man had depart- 
ed from a state of nature; and they thought that if he 
could get back to that state in which he was in the be. 
ginning, in which he was created, he would be perfect. 
The sinfulness and conflicts and jars of sociéty they 
regarded as the results of departure from his first his nat- 
ural state. What, moreover, would give plausibility to 
this idea, was the fact that in almost every community 
or nation, human existence, as presented in many of 
its aspects, was a striking departure from man’s truly 
natural state. This natural state, as we have said, was 
placed at the beginning. It should have been placed at 
the end of man’s earthly existence. It is perhaps a curi- 
ous habit of our minds, that often that which is to.be, is 
conceived of as having already been. These consid- 
erations account for those erroneous ways of thinking, 
which had peculiar force in the early times when the pow- 
er of imagination was far more-active than now. 

What, then, we may inquire, was the real character of 
those first ages which are extolled by tradition and in 
song? That we may have a complete picture of this fan- 
cied primal state distinctly before us, we will transcribe 
an account of it as sung by the Roman poet, Ovid: 


“The Golden Age was first when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue ; 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, © 
His words were simple and his soul sincere.” 
* * * * * * * 


‘No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound, 
No drum was heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound, 
Nor swords were forged ; but void of care and crime, 
The soft creation slept away their time.” 
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This is a plausible picture of human society in its be- 
ginning, as transmitted by tradition, and extolled in the 
songs of poets. The same conception will substantially 
apply to the Paradisiacal state. Clearly, this was not a 
state of tried innocence or of tested purity. It conceives 
of the human race in a state analogous to infancy—a 
dreamy, unconscious state, a state of comparative obliv- 
ion. The poets indeed speak of the golden morning of 
childhood. The imagination plays false with us. Going 
back to that childhood, we do not find it to be what im- 
agination has bodied forth; we find a being ignorant, 
inexperienced, easily led away by sensual indulgence. 
It is the lowest, the most inferior of all the stages of the 
earthly existence. And so of the first existence of the 
human race itself. Man was then in unconscious child- 
hood, with faculties unawakened, reposing upon the bosom 
of nature. Let distance lose its enchantment; let imag- 
ination cease to throw its gorgeous hues over this past; 
strip it of every thing false and distorting, and we shall 
find this period the most undesirable and the least poetic 
of all the periods of human existence. We do, indeed, 
concede to the first generations a certain innocence and 
guilelessness, a certain contentment and happiness ; but 
these qualities are of the frailest character. They cannot 
withstand the least breath of temptation. Such traits 
often characterize the aboriginal inhabitants of newly- 
found countries. The condition of animal, sensuous sat- 
isfaction which we witness in the first generations of men, 
must not be mistaken for any thing superior to what it 
really is. It is no more than a sensuous type or image of - 
genuine spiritual peace and repose. But the true para- 
dise is not animal satisfaction; and hence it is not found 
at the beginning, when that which is natural is predomi- 
nant. It must be looked for at the end of man’s earthly 
existence when the spiritual has been attained. It is often 
complained that we are almost without a history of the 
first ages of the world. But there was nothing for history 
to record. There can be no worthy material for history 
until man’s highest faculties are aroused—until his inward 
and spiritual energies are called forth. 

We are unwilling to take leave of this branch of an 
interesting subject, without making the attempt still more 
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fully to manifest the error of those conceptions which po- 
ets in all times have sung and celebrated of a primal age. 
Of the several ideas which have been set forth by the 
visionary and imaginative as constituting the excellence 
of this primitive period, we will consider that which 
relates to the institution of property. It has been asserted 
by song and by tradition, that in the beginning of society 
no such thing as individual property existed. All things, 
it is averred, were held in common. No claim or title to 
any thing was affirmed. There were no landmarks or 
dividing lines. This idea, as presented, is indeed very 
vague and undefined. The statements of the poets are 
not, we presume, to receive an unqualified interpretation. 
We cannot conceive any human being so constituted as 
not to recognize some things as his own,—his garments, 
for example, his weapons for the capture of game, his 
rude instruments of agriculture, and further, the fruits of 
the soil upon which he has expended his labor. The in- 
stinct of property, the idea of mine and thine, is deeply 
planted in human nature. The child early manifests it, 
and soon delights to call certain things its own. This in- 
stinct is seen even inthe idiot. ‘The blind, deaf and dumb 
evidently have the idea of ownership, of property. 

It was early perceived, however, that property, in its 
larger and more comprehensive sense, occasioned no small 
amount of crime and alienation in all communities in 
which it existed. Could this source of alienation be cut 
off, the happiness and the concord of society would be 
greatly enhanced. In the primal state, this fruitful source 
of crime and contention did not exist. Hence the imag- 
ined harmony and peace of a Golden age. But this 
imagined state is an impossibility. Were man capable of 
proximating it, it could only be in his most listless, igno- 
rant and degraded condition. We have read of tribes 
who were so sunk in indolence, so occupied with the grat- 
ification of the present hour, that they were unconcerned 
about any provision for the next day, or even the next 
meal. To leave property and its relations undefined is, 
in fact, to introduce crime, and occasion discord in human 
society. Of all tribes, the roving or pastoral are the most 
predaceous. ‘Tio remove all landmarks, to efface all di- 
viding lines, to abolish the difference between mine and 
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thine, would not harmonize society. It would create a 
tenfold discord, and inconceivably multiply offences. And 
here we detect an error of the poets,—of legend, tradition 
or myth. In the state of society which imagination has 
created, there would be little or no inducement to create 
values by industry or exchange. There would be no in- 
dustry, exchange, commerce. Property, in fact, has a 
most intimate connection with civilization. A people can 
hardly emerge from barbarism without the creation of 
property; and each advancing step will witness its in- 
crease. 

The two lectures, whose titles we have placed at the 
beginning of this article, present the subject of the origin 
of civilization fairly, and with ability. His Grace’s lec- 
ture at great length gives us his views touching so recon- 
dite a theme. ‘This lecture is one of a course, thirteen in 
number, delivered before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in Exeter Hall, in London, during the year 
1855. The volume is elegantly got up, and contains the 
course. On the two pages preceding the lecture, are en- 
gravings of three different specimens of the savage race 
in its lowest condition. By turning back a few leaves, 
the reader can have before him a New Hollander, a Fue- 
gian, or a New Zealander. His Grace’s theory of the 
origin and the first starting of civilization, is nearly as 
follows :—Man in his origin is the feeblest and least pro- 
tected of all beings. Endowed with less of instinct than 
the brutes, when wholly untaught he cannot even con- 
struct the rudest habitation. Unlike the animal, he is un- 
able to distinguish between wholesome and poisonous 
fruits and roots. Unlike most animals, he is unable to 
swim when first thrown into the water. ‘ The brutes,’’ he 
says, “‘are far better provided, both with instincts and 
bodily organs, for supplying their own wants.” The bird 
builds its nest, the bee constructs its cell with mathemati- 
cal exactness, but man has no instinct which teaches him 
how to construct. Originally, man, unaided, could not 
attain even to that scanty knowledge, and to those rude 
arts, which we now find among the lowest savages. The 
scanty knowledge which they possess, he thinks, did not 
originate with them, but is the remnant of a knowledge 
which they have retained from a more civilized ‘state. 

3* 
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Man, in the beginning, was not only ignorant of his proper 
food, but was not adequate even to the making of fish- 
hooks, nets, bows, arrows, darts, snares for wild ani- 
mals,—could not make a canoe, or erect the rudest habi- 
tation. A revelation, he thinks, was made to the first, or 
to some subsequent generation. From this the -rudest 
knowledge of the savages was originally derived. This 
revelation contained all necessary information; and with- 
out it man would have perished, or would have ever re- 
mained in his most ignorant and savage condition. Almost 
every people existing have traditions which, with singular 
unanimity, refer to a remote past, when such divine 
knowledge was communicated. These nations, in every 
instance, have a tradition of some being from heaven 
who first taught them the artsof life. ‘ Thus the ancient 
Greeks attributed to Prometheus, a supposed super-human 
being, the introduction of the use of fire. Triptolemus, 
Cadmus and others, strangers from a distant country, in- 
troduced agriculture and other arts.” Ceres taught men 
to entrust the seed-corn to the earth. Dyonysius, coming 
from India, taught the Greeks the planting of the vine. 
The Chinese ascribe their knowledge of the tea-plant, and 
the rearing of silk to divine interposition. The ancient 
Peruvians have a tradition of a person called Mancoca- 
pac, whom they represent as the offspring of the sun, and 
who taught their ancestors useful arts. 

It is a general law, which the history of civilization il- 
lustrates, that a people left to themselves will not advance, 
but retrograde. The impetus, the incitement to progress, 
invariably comes from without. ‘ A more improved man 
may be the introducer of civilization among savages ; 
but in the beginning, since there was no man to effect it, 
it must have been the work of a Divine Being.” ‘ There 
must, in short, have been a revelation made to the first 
or tosome subsequent generation of our species.” This 
is the theory which his Grace entertains relative to the 
origin of civilization, and such is the proof by which it is 


established. To this conclusion he arrives, independently 
of any thing contained in the Scriptures. 

Dr. Lieber also approaches the subject from other than 
Scripture grounds. The opening sentence of his lecture 
is strikingly profound and suggestive. “The origin of 
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important and extensive institutions, arts or contrivances, 
which present themselves to the inquirer, distinctly defined 
and in a certain state of completeness, has been generally 
ascribed to acts similarly distinct and definite—to con- 
scious invention, deliberate agreement, united wisdom, 
sudden discovery, or direct inspiration.’”” The Greeks 
and nearly all ancient nations ascribe the introduction of 
agriculture to a deity. ‘These nations magnified into a 
divinity the person who introduced any noted improve- 
ment in the cultivation of the earth, or else, in contem- 
plating the various processes which enter into agriculture, 
clearly perceived that it could not be the result of the in- 
vention of the highest human intellect. Or it might be 
perceived that before the uses of husbandry were known, 
the supposition of its invention involves a seeming contra- 
diction. Yet agriculture, at some time, took its rise. 
Considering it in the comparative perfection in which it 
existed, they ascribed its beginning to inspiration, or to 
direct knowledge imparted by a deity. 

Again. ‘ Even the origin of so simple an article as 
bread, has been ascribed to a deity—to the god Pan.” 
He who reflected upon the many different processes in- 
volved in making this article, at once perceived that no 
man unacquainted with it could possibly, by a single act, 
invent it. But we know that this article is found in every 
possible state of perfection; ‘‘ from the simple boiling of 
maize, and partial evaporation of the liquid, even without 
grinding, to the most delicious accompaniment of a Pa- 
risian repast. Whoever will reflect upon the following 
suggestive remark of Dr. Lieber, will perceive that inat- 
tention to its truth has led to error in speculation. A 
mistake is often incurred “in allowing ourselves to be 
deceived by a distinct word for an indistinct idea, as if 
the latter were as concise and definite in our minds, as 
the sound of the first is distinct and definite in our ears. 
Languages in which it is grammatically easy to abstract, 
such as the Greek and German, are peculiarly apt to mis- 
lead the philosopher into this very serious error.” Thus 
the Hindoos attribute their government to Menu, their 
law-giver, who gave them a complete code. Thus writers 
have spoken of contracts, or compacts by which society 
or governments were formed. Hugo Grotius speaks 
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of the “ purposes and ends for which property was first 
established,” and scholars have spoken of the invention 
of language, and even of religion. The words society, 
property, law, religion, agriculture, stand for these institu- 
tions, in every state of comparative completeness in which 
they may exist in different societies, and in different condi- 
tions of the same societies, These institutions have their 


basis in the nature of man; the thing must always be 
before the name. These characteristics of man develope 
into increasing completeness with each advancing step in 
his progress. The idea, for instance, that a divinity in- 


structed men in agriculture, carries with it the conception, 


that the early nations received a certain distinct and defi- 


nite body of knowledge ; whereas we know that improve- 
ment in husbandry has been a gradual process. A definite 
revelation could not have been made to the early nations, 


because we witness husbandry in every stage of progress 
in different communities, from the Oregon Indian, who, 


with a sharp stick, opens the earth for the depositing of 
his seed, to the most thorough subsoiling, as practiced by 
the best English or American farmer. Yet most nations 
have recorded that their ancestors were divinely instruct- 


ed in agriculture. ‘And so, too, as we have already re- 


marked, the ancient Greeks attributed a knowledge of 


the making of bread to divine instruction. A distinct 
revelation of the varied processes which are involved, was, 
we are told, at a certain time; made to men. But this, 


we think, could not have been; for we witness in the his- 


tory of tribes and nations, the process in its incipient state, 
and in every stage of its improvement to the most palata- 


ble loaf. 
Dr. Lieber gives a list of the principal characteristics of 


man. These characteristics, he alleges, manifest them- 


selves even in his lowest condition ; but they appear more 
distinctly with each advancing step in his progress. “ The 
first starting in the different branches necessary for civili- 
zation, is not left to the option of man, but is closely 
connected with the material world, and is the inevitable 
result of the relations in which man, with his peculiar or- 
ganization, and his expansive intellect, is placed to the 
material world around him.” These practical character- 
istics are, 1, Language; 2, Individual Property; 3, 
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Exchange; 4, Sexual Shame; 5, Family Authority or 
Government; 6, Religion; 7, Taste, or the Love of the 
Beautiful; 8, Punishment for Wrong. Man, in contact 
with the material world, manifests these characteristics, 
and they become more conspicuous as he advances in his 
progress. Every characteristic above specified can be 
discerned in man’s original state. Consider his capacity 


for language. This capacity exists in his nature in the 
beginning. Brought into relations with his kind, and into 
contact with the external world, he begins immediately to 
manifest this characteristic. He devises his vocabulary, 


which is limited or extended in proportion to his wants. 


He is created a linguistic being, and he at once forms a 


language, when his necessities require it. Being created 
with this potential capacity, he has no need of direct in- 
struction or inspiration. Again, consider man’s desire for 


property, which is an original principle in his constitution. 
This appears early in the child,—its existence is traced 


even in the deaf, dumb, and the idiotic. This elementary 


principle appears more distinctly with each advancing step 
in civilization. And in like manner do all the practical 
characteristics of mankind above enumerated manifest 


themselves. ‘‘ We never find men, even the lowest, des- 
titute of them, though they may be but in their incipient 


stages; and they rise in importance, develop themselves 
in variety of detail, and acquire a more distinct character 
of their own, as society advances toward the highest de- 
grees of civilization.” ’ 

But leaving out of view the speculations of philoso- 
phers relative to the origin of civilization, Dr. Lieber has 
it in his power to appeal to facts which, when once ad- 
mitted, seem to put this question at rest, and to make all 
further theorizing useless. Those blind and deaf mutes, 


who are always subjects of deep interest—Laura Bridg- 
man and Oliver Caswell, at Boston, Julia Brace, in Con- 
necticut, Anna Temmermans, at Bruges, James Mitchell, 
at Nairn, in Scotland, and many others,—“ all these un- 
fortunate beings, who, from earliest infancy, were envel- 
oped in lasting darkness and stillness, shut out from all 
communication with the world, show the practical charac- 
teristics above enumerated, so far as their privation of the 
senses admits them.” ‘Every blind-surd,” says Dr. 
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Lieber, “‘ shows a decided consciousness of mine and 
thine, and a consequent perception of the value of ex- 
change. They deeply blush if detected in filching. All 
show a decided sense of decorum, a consciousness of right 
and wrong, and resentment at injustice; all willingly 
acknowledge superiors, even among themselves. All have 
shown the internal necessity of language, which promptly 
manifested itself as soon as ingenuity and wisdom had 
contrived the means of breaking through the thick walls 
which kept their souls immured, and of establishing a 
bridge of communication with the outer world.” ‘ They 
show a decided desire of adornment; and Laura elevated 
herself to the idea of a superior Being, by perceiving the 
rain, learning that it was a great benefit, and finding, upon 
inquiry, that no fellow mortal of hers can produce it.”’ 

Dr. Lieber unfolds his views with great particularity, 
tracing minutely the starting of civilization, and illustrat- 
ing the origin and formation of language in the history of 
the blind and deaf mutes above named. Space will not 
allow us to follow him in his account of the genesis of 
language, as exemplified in the history of these unfortu- 
nate persons, It may not, however, be uninteresting to 
state that Laura Bridgman, in whose education Dr. Howe, 
of Boston, has so well succeeded, manifests such an in- 
nate tendency to phonetic language, that at one time she 
had proceeded so far as to originate thirty or forty 
‘‘noises”” for the various persons of her acquaintance. 
_ From this we readily infer man’s innate capacity for lan- 
guage, and his ability to attain to a phonetic expression 
of his various thoughts, feelings, and emotions. 

When men have contemplated a thing so wonderful as 
the language of a cultivated people, so flexible, so adapt- 
ed to express the manifold thoughts, feelings, and senti- 
ments of a great nation, it is difficult to conceive that 
man’s unaided wisdom has wrought out so wonderful an 
instrument. Even alphabetic writing has been attributed 
to divine revelation; but since ‘“‘ Champolion has deci- 
phered the hieroglyphics, we have all the stages of the art 
of writing before us, from the first pictorial, the direct 
symbolic and faded symbolic, or conventional hieroglyph- 
ic, the phonetic hieroglyphic, up to the alphabetic phonetic 
signs.” Slowly through the ages has man attained to 
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language, to a highly developed government, to a com- 
mon law, and to great national politics, and yet, stupen- 
’ dous as these things are, we know nevertheless that these 
have not been established by divine inspiration. We con- 
clude Dr. Lieber’s view with a single explanation, which 
he makes in answer to the objection, “ why is it that so 
many tribes who have manifested those practical charac-. 
teristics which have been mentioned, fall away and disap- 
pear?” This he will not attempt to explain. It can no 
more be explained by man here below, than we can learn 
why “ annually innumerable peach blossoms should drop 
ere they swell into fruits, although it will not be denied 
that the evident destiny of the blossom is to change intoa 
peach.” Wherever civilization has been attained, it has 
started from the fundamental characteristics which exist 
in all men. We here conclude Dr. Lieber’s exposition 
and illustration of this recondite subject. He is some- 
what difficult to follow, not only because of the subtlety 
of his thought, but because of the involved and obscure 
character of his style; and on this account we have fre- 
quently given his thought in our own language. We 
hardly need say, that we agree with Dr. Lieber in the 
view which is presented in his lecture. What his Grace 
alleges of man’s instinctive nature, is undeniably true; 
but he makes no account of that other and more charac- 
teristic part of man’s nature, whence originate those prac- 
tical characteristics from which civilization takes its origin. 
He denies to the savage these characteristics, or at least 
makes no account of them, unless they are quickened by 
instruction or inspiration from a source without and above 
them. Thus the savage, left to his unaided faculties, can- 
not attain to the simplest inventions or discoveries; can 
gain no knowledge of rude arts ; cannot acquire the most 
indispensable knowledge. But this we do not believe. We 
agree with Dr. Lieber, and are convinced by the evidence 
which he presents from the manifestations of the unfortu- 
nate deaf and blind—evidence which seems clearly to 
sustain the view, that we are originally endowed with a 
capacity for language, and that man attains to it without 
any divine interposition. And so also it seems that every 
practical characteristic in which civilization takes its ori- 
gin, manifests itself in the beginning. His Grace is ever 
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referring to a supposed primal revelation, from which all 
knowledge existing in the earlier ages of the world, was 
derived, or from which man’s faculties received an im- 
pulse which has enabled him to make further attainments. 
This primal revelation is referred to in the traditions of 
almost every people. In our introductory remarks we 
endeavored to identify the truth which has been transmit- 
ted to us through tradition. But we are almost disposed 
. to question whether it is wise to attempt to extract that 
truth which we have supposed to be contained in the an- 
cient legends. Whoever has studied the nature of early 
legend knows that a people in whom fancy, feeling,-and 
imagination are peculiarly active, usually seek only for 
that which will satisfy those tendencies of the mind, re- 
gardless of truth or error. Keeping this in view, we can 
easily apprehend how the poet, in primitive ages, would 
give loose rein to his fancy, and how the most extravagant 
tales would gain currency. The early myths of nations 
are not to be considered as having their origin in half 
truths, or in misreported matters of fact ; they are the off- 
spring solely of the fancy of the poets, who indulge in 
exaggerated conceptions to satisfy the appetite of the 
multitude. A historian, who has just finished an interest- 
ing history of Greece, has taken precisely this view of 
early legend, and he gives it as his opinion, that it is futile 
to attempt to apply any historical criticism to Grecian 
history beyond 776, B.C. This primal civilization can 
never be arrived at through authentic history, for we have 
no authentic history of those first ages. The farther we 
travel back into the remote past, “‘ the more do we recede 
. from the clear day of positive history, the deeper do we 
plunge into the unsteady twilight and gorgeous clouds of 
fancy and feeling.” These legends, as we have already 
intimated, originated in an age which had no records, no 
philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief. It is accord- 
ingly a great and magnificent fancy which has spread it- 
self over the dawning of history and the beginning of 
human society on the earth. It is indeed a picture which 
fills the mind, and furnishes a broad back-ground from 
which history takes its start. But should we travel back 
into that past, we can never arrive at any thing corre- 
sponding to this fancied primal state. The vision would 
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eternally retreat from us. The assertion, then, is ground- 
less, so far as it regards authentic history, that a primal 
revelation was in the beginning made to man of elemen- 
tary knowledge, and of simple arts, to which he would 
never have attained by his unaided faculties. That man 
was originally endowed with capacities from which civ- 
ilization must naturally spring, and that the growth of 
civilization was to be but the natural expansion and grati- 
fication of those faculties in a course of human progress, 
we firmly believe ; and we deny that revelation,—necessa- 
ry, indeed, to meet the wants of the religious nature,— 
was any necessity either in the origin or progress of simple 
civilization. D. 8 


Art. III. 
A Blind Minister. 


The Autobiography of a Blind Minister, including Sketches of the 
men and events of histime. By Timothy Woodbridge, D. D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett and Company. 


TuerE is something in the life of every human being 
worthy of being recorded,—something to ‘ point a moral 
and adorn atale.”” There is nothing in which our literature 
is so deficient, as in well-written biographies. We have 
indeed histories of men distinguished for great virtues and 
great vices; but few in which a faithful picture of the 
excellences and defects of the same individual are pre- 
sented. It is conceded that the best-written biography in 
the English language, is Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Had the author of that remarkable book been endowed 
with greater talent, he would have probably made a fail- 
ure, and instead of his incomparable history, he would 
have given us some such an account of Johnson as Milton 
has of Cicero. It was fortunate for the great moralist, 
that he had a friend who idolized him so profoundly as to 
record the most minute circumstances respecting him, 

VOL. XIV. 4 
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without a thought of the effect. The consequence is, that 
we are better acquainted with Dr. Samuel Johnson than 
with any other distinguished man of his time. Boswell 
wrote better than he knew. Had he been eapable of ana- 
lyzing the character of Johnson, or even of reflecting 
upon the effects on the minds of his readers of much that 
he recorded, he would probably have written nothing 
more than a panegyric which he would have lived long 
enough to see forgotten. 

A man with fair talents, liberal culture, and great in- 
dustry, may collect materials and compose a respectable 
history of an age or a nation, and yet be unable to write a 
faithful biography. He could narrate without prejudice 
the exploits of nations, and describe with equanimity the 
causes which combined to produce a great empire, or 
which contributed to its decay, and yet be unable calmly 
and dispassionately to narrate the events in the life of an 
individual. And the reason is obvious. The concern we 
feel in the affairs of a nation, even when it is our own, is 
often very remote, and always of a very general charac- 
ter. But it is impossible for us to contemplate the life of 
an individual without feeling an immediate and personal 
interest,—without being strongly biased either for or 
against him. Hence it is, that of all histories, biographies 
are the most unreliable. 

But if it be so difficult for one man to write the life of 
another, the difficulties are increased tenfold when one at- 
tempts to write the record of his own life. Let any who 
feel interested in this subject read Foster’s celebrated es- 
say on one’s writing his own biography. It is perhaps not 
impossible for a man with exalted talents and uncommon 
culture, to rise to a position where he can calmly survey 
his own thoughts and actions without being biased by self- 
love. But such instances are extremely rare; and un- 
- doubtedly the best way for a man to write a faithful 
history of himself, would be for him to keep a journal in 
which he should record every event, and, as far as possi- 
ble, every thought which exerts any influence upon his 
actions, without attempting to explain or palliate them. 
Such a journal would doubtless be a faithful picture of 
_ his life, in all its lights and shades. But there are few 
persons keeping such a journal who would ever suffer it 
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to be read by any other eyes than their own; few who 
would not shrink from giving to the world a complete, un- 
varnished tale of all they have felt and done. And yet 
without this, a true autobiography is an impossibility. 
The most we can expect is, that one who undertakes to 
give the world the history of his life, shall be faithful in 
what he does record,—shall not attempt to draw inferen- 
ces, or form opinions for his readers, but leave these things 
to those who can judge with impartiality. 

‘The value of an autobiography depends not upon the 
variety of incident, nor always upon the greatness of its 
subject, but upon the fidelity with which the subject has 
employed the resources placed at his disposal for the form- 
ation of his character. ‘The simple story of a peasant may 
teach a more important lesson than can be gleaned from 
the life of a hero of a hundred battle fields. Some one 
has said, that if we would understand correctly the char- 
acter of an age, we must study the lives of the great men 
it has produced. If this be so, our own times bid fair to 
be understood by posterity; for we have the biographies 
and autobiographies of our great men, and also of a vast 
number of those who can lay no claims to greatness. 
Indeed, just now, there is a kind of a biographical mania. 
We have the lives of men of every calling. The me- 
chanic, the trader, the physician, the clergyman, the show- 
man—all are represented. We have the life of the poor 
and the life of the rich, and of those whose blessed state 
is neither poverty nor riches. ‘There is no sphere, how- 
ever humble or exalted, that has not its representative 
biography. It may be thought by some, that we have 
carried this matter rather too far, and that in our eagerness 
we have given to many a life, a brief notoriety, to which 
it was not fairly entitled, and so consumed a quantity of 
paper and ink which might have been more profitably em- 
ployed. ; 

Biographies and autobiographies, which in our times 
enjoy the greatest popularity, are indebted for their inter- 
est to some peculiar circumstance in the life of the subject, 
or class to which he may belong. They form the medium 
through which old abuses are assailed, and new theories 
are promulgated. Many a writer succeeds in this way in 
obtaining a consideration for his lucubrations, which they 
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could not obtain in any other form. Is the condition of 
the poor of England to be made known? we have the 
story of “ Alton Locke.” Is an appeal to be made in be- 
half of the American slave ? we have the story of “ Un- 
cle Tom.” Does the relation between the clergy and the 
people need improvement ? we have the ‘Sunny Side” 
and the ‘‘ Shady Side ” of a minister’s life. ‘These works, 
doubtless, have their peculiar merits. But they all have 
this defect—they present distorted views of what they un- 
dertake to portray. They are one-sided, but rarely many- 
sided. You feel, in reading them, that the author has a 
case to make out, and if he does not present you false 
evidence, he suppresses much that is true. 


The book, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, differs, in many respects, in both style and 
matter, from those we have just noticed. It is indeed 
what it pretends to be—nothing more nor less—the auto- 
biographical sketch of a Blind Minister, who, after per- 


forming with great acceptance the duties of his profession 


for a period of forty years, sits down and writes out the 
results of his experience and observations. In style this 
book is as nearly faultless as any we have ever read of the 


kind ; and it forms a striking contrast to the inflated, bom- 
bastic, one-sided and distorted works which pass in our 
day for autobiographies. -The quiet, healthful tone, the 


simple, classical elegance that adorn these pages, are well 
calculated to give the reader an elevated opinion of the 
spirit and culture of the author. It must not, however, 


be supposed that it is entirely free from defects, which 
indeed appear the more glaring for its many excellences. 


The sketches it contains of the author’s friends are, of 
course, inferior to the account he gives of himself. Nor 
could it, nor ought it to be otherwise. Most of those he 


mentions are personages of distinction, who are already 
known to the reader. Therefore there was less necessity 


that he should be very minute in his account of them. 
Still what he says of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, 
Mr. Sedgewick, and Aaron Burr, all of whom were his 


relatives, will be found very interesting. 


But it is with the central figure of the book, the Blind . 


Minister himself, that we are the most interested. And it 
is to be regretted that he had not said still more of himself, 
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even though he might have said less of his friends. We 
should like also to have had a more full and clear account 
of his experience. He says little or nothing of his sub- 
jective life. He must have had some internal conflicts ; 
the good and evil of his nature must have sometimes met 
in battle array. We could wish he had told us of the 
triumphs of his soul over passion, in its efforts after a 
higher life. Some account of his religious experience 
would have been as interesting as that he has given of 
his well-directed efforts to overcome the disadvantages 
with which he had to contend in the world around him. 
However, we have no right to complain. He has reveal- 
ed what he has seen fit; and it is natural enough that one 
of his delicate cast of mind should shrink from exhibiting 
to the world that portion of his spiritual life which the 
world at best could but imperfectly comprehend. 
Timothy Woodbridge, D. D., was born in Stockbridge, 
Mass., Nov. 24, 1784. His father and mother were'‘both 
distinguished: persons; and the home of his early years 
was all that could be wished. His father was a strict Pu- 
ritan, and maintained in his household the severe discipline 


of his sect. His mother was the daughter of Jonathan 
Edwards. This circumstance affords our author a greater 


satisfaction than the fact communicated to him by his 
cousin, that his ancestry could be traced back to the mid- 


dle ages. Stockbridge is situated in the western part of 
Massachusetts, on the banks of the Housatonic river. It 
was, in the boyhood of our author, and has continued to 


be so ever since, the residence of many persons of wealth 
and literary attainments. They gave him the opportunity 


of enjoying, early in life, good society, which he seems 
both to have appreciated and improved. We have said 
his father was a Puritan. The following account of the 


way in which the Sabbath was spent in his family will 


give a good idea of the Calvinist mode of worshipping 


God in those days. The Sabbath was commenced at 
sunset, Saturday afternoon, and terminated the same hour 
the next day. During that time labor was dispensed 


with. In the graphic language of the author, ‘ ‘The vi- 
ands and vegetables were all dressed on Saturday atter- 


noon, and the busy housewife ceased to ply the oar of 
labor. No broom was used in the house for twenty-four 
7 
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hours, except to sweep the hearth. No bed was ever 
made till the Sunday sun had gone down, so ‘ gracious 


and hallowed was the time.’ ” 
‘* Well, there we were in the parlor, and the broad 
disc of the sun was just sinking behind the western hills. 


My father was a patriarch in the midst of his gathered 


household. He first read a long sermon, and then several 


chapters in the Bible, after which he offered up his evening 
prayer. Prayer being over, we were permitted to retire 
to our rooms, furnished with religious books. 

‘The next morning, after worship and the necessary 


affairs were accomplished, we all prepared for the sanctu- 
ary. My father went regularly at the head of his tribe, 


to the house of God. No orfe was allowed to remain at 
home, unless illness or some other serious providential 
impediment prevented his going. At intermission, we 


returned to our house and took a lunch, after which we 
repaired again to the courts of the Lord. 


‘‘ When the afternoon service was over, we had our 
dinner, which was got with very little labor. We then 
recited our catechism to my father, and received his in- 


structions, which were imparted with great kindness, and 


often affected us to tears, 

‘‘ The system of Calvinism, as the whole world knows, 
is the vital element in the: Westminster Catechism. The 
doctrines of that system seem to multitudes stern and re- * 


pulsive ; but the manner in which those doctrines are re- 
garded is modified in some degree by the method of their 


exhibition and inculcation. I have heard men complain 
of the iron system which was taught them in their child- 
hood. If the doctrines referred to are according to god- 
liness, it is a necessary inference that they must be steeped 


in the love of their Author; his benevolence must shine 


through them. 
‘The doctrines of Calvinism appear very differently in 
different modes of exhibition. When they are exhibited 


in a kind and gentle spirit, and in their inspired attitudes 
and bearings, they seem radiant with love; but when an 


‘adversary, or a man of a morose spirit unfolds them, they 
frown upon the listener with a stern aspect. 
*‘The system of doctrine contained in the Catechism 


presents as different a face under different modes of incul- 
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cation as a scene in nature presents when viewed in June, 
rich with verdure and enamelled with flowers, and observ- 


ed in December, when it is covered with frost and snow, 
and swept over with rude winds. 

‘‘ After Catechism, another sermon and the Bible were 
read to us, and the family altar was again encircled. 


When the sun was fully set, the outdoor and indoor af- 


fairs of the establishment were resumed with wonted 
activity and energy. Ithink the observance of the Sab- 
bath was pushed too far in my father’s house.”’ 

What is here said of Calvinism, has an illustration in 


our own time. The Westminster Confession is acknowl- 


edged at Andover and at Princeton; but how differently 


interpreted! It may be put down among the new dis- 
coveries of -the age, that the system which was regarded 
by our fathers, and justly too, as the most severe and un- 


bending ever put forth by man, should be found to be so 
plastic and yielding that it readily takes the complexion 


of its professor’s mind, so that the Calvinism of New Jer- 
sey and the Calvinism of Massachusetts, in this noon of 
the 19th century, though appearing to an outsider like two 
distinct systems, is, in fact, after all but one system. We 


accept this explanation of our,author, though we confess 
it is not very satisfactory. We sympathise with those of 


its professors who seek to modify it to suit the necessities 
of the times; but we cannot admire their logic. 


The boyhood of Dr. Woodbridge had not passed before 
he was deprived by death of both parents. His elder 


brother, in a measure, supplied their place. He obtained 
the rudiments of his education in the common-school of 
his native town. He entered Williams College at a very 
early age. In the second year of his collegiate course, he 


was overtaken by a misfortune which most men have ever 
regarded as one of the greatest incidental to our present 


existence. He was afflicted for some time with inflam- 
mation of the eyes, which finally terminated in blindness— 
total blindness, we presume, -but our author, from motives 


which we cannot readily guess, is very brief, where we 
should expect he would be the most minute. The view 


he takes of his misfortune is certainly very philosophical, 
and perhaps we should say, very Christian. His friends, 
he tells us, felt great compassion for him, and said ‘ Othel- 
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lo’s occupation’s gone.” He, however, thought different: 
ly. He saw many paths opened to him in which he 
thought he might be useful. He determined, therefore, 
not to despair, trusting in Providence, and in his indomi- 
table energy. He felt a just contempt for the common- 
place sympathy which common-place people are always 
soready to bestow. He says, ‘‘I despised those who 
offered it more than I lamented myself. It was doubtless 
well meant, but was certainly misplaced.” His resolution 
never flagged. He determined to obtain an education in 
spite of his blindness. His want of sight was in a great 
measure made up to him by the kindness of friends, who 
read to him almost constantly. After he left college, he 
returned to his native town, entered his brother’s office, 
having decided to follow the profession of the law. In 
two or three years, however, his plans were changed. He 
became impressed with the importance of religion, and he 
resolved to prepare himself to preach the gospel. He 
says he had written an account of his experience at this 
time ; but as his book was prepared for the general read- 
er, he concluded not to insert it. We are sorry for this, 
for we doubt not it would be the most interesting passage 
of his whole life. We should have liked to see what ac- 
count he would render of that marvellous transformation 
from nature to grace, which we are told by those who have 
experienced it, or imagine they have experienced it, brings 
with it the assurance that the soul is purged of its curse, 
and filled with the blessings of heaven. We are inclined 
to believe that in his case the new birth, as it is technically 
called, was so gradual as not at first to be clearly perceived. 
The light broke in upon his soul, not with the full blaze 
of meridian splendor, but gradually and almost impercep- 
tibly, as the approach of dawn dissipates the darkness of 
the night. We speak, of course, in the language peculiar 
to the Orthodox theology. To us it has always seemed 
otherwise. Childhood has always seemed to us the sea- 
son of innocence and peace, rather than of guilt and trial 
from which deliverance is to be sought. Every one who 
has lived a healthy life, must, we think, be conscious of 
cherishing, as among its brightest possessions, recollections 
of childhood, or he must go forward in imagination to 
that future when its early blessedness shall be restored to 
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him, and remain with him forever. There is no doctrine 
of the Orthodox theology which seems so contradictory to 
philosophy and experience, as its theory of the new birth. 
To be regenerated in the Scriptural sense, is to become 
as a little child; that is, to return to the simple trust and 
unclouded faith that gladdens childhood. That a belief 
so natural should be repugnant to our common Ortho- 
doxy, is not to be wondered at. For, according to it, 
when strictly interpreted, man comes into the world totally 
depraved, branded all over with his Maker’s curse— 
standing about one chance in a million of being freed 
from it—not, however, till he has fought many unsuccess- 
ful battles with the world, the flesh, and the devil. Few; 
we imagine, ever attain to that consciousness of utter 
helplessness which, according to this system, is the essen- 
tial pre-requisite to the new birth. 

But to return to our author and his narrative. What- 
ever was the change he experienced, we know only its 
results. He determined, and it would seem wisely, to , 
be a preacher of the gospel. He left the Jaw office at 
Stockbridge, for the Theological Seminary of Andover. 
He entered upon his theological studies at a time when 
the churches of New England were severely exercised by 
the appearance of a heresy among them, which took the 
many forms of Arminianism, Arianism, Socinianism, and 
Unitarianism. The parties finally drew up in battle 
array, and were known as the Orthodox, and the Liber- 
alists. ‘Though attached to the Orthodox party, our 
author speaks of the opposite party in a manner which 
shows he was entirely free from that bitter acrimony 
which we know existed in so many hearts at that time. 
He speaks of Channing, Buckminster, and the other lead- 
ers of the Unitarian party, with great kindness. He 
seems to have been on terms of intimacy with the leaders 
of both parties. After he had been to the Seminary a 
year and a half, he was licensed to preach. ‘But so well 
did he like his theological studies, that he remained there 
much longer than was necessary. He preached in the 
different churches in Massachusetts, and supplied a church 
in New York city, a year. He was finally ordained and 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian church, in Green 
River. He seems to have been eminently successful, 
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from the fact that he remained pastor of the same church 
more than twenty years,—a period which must seem to 
the ministers of the present day almost fabulous. It was 
with difficulty he could persuade his church to dissolve 
the connection existing between them, which, however, he 
accomplished when he removed to Spencertown, and took 
charge of a Presbyterian church in that place. He remain- 
ed till the year 1851, when, in consequence of ill health, 
he resigned his charge. About this time, he received 
from William’s College, the honorary degree of D. D. 

Dr. Woodbridge, although laboring under all the dis- 
advantages attendant upon blindness, was enabled, for a 
period extending over more than forty years, to peform all 
the duties devolving upon the minister of the gospel, and in 
a manner which challenged the admiration of all who wit- 
nessed his labors. We learn from him, that he prepared 
his sermons and prosecuted his studies, aided by an 
amanuensis. He pays a feeling and frequent tribute to 

@ the many friends who served him in this capacity. 

As a student he was laborious. Few clergymen in 
the possession of sight could have pursued more earnest- 
ly those studies to which he had addicted his life. He 
has given us an abstract of one or two of his discourses, 
from which we infer that as a writer he was distinguished 
for great purity of diction.. If his style lacked any thing, 
it was perhaps vigor of expression. His mind, we should 
say, was inclined to the practical rather than the specula- 
tive. His pulpit performances were, no doubt, marked 
with great simplicity and plain common-sense. Meta- 
physical sublety could have no charm for him. The ac- 
tual life of every man as it unfolded itself before him in 
the world, the sorrows and the joys of every day’s ex- 
perience, were to him the realities with which he had to 
do. He probably, through the whole course of his life, 
was never troubled an hour with those perplexing prob- 
lems which weary the brain and sadden the heart of the 
thinker. He accepted, almost without question, the the- | 
ology and formularies of his fathers, and he would have 
regarded as useless, possibly as impious, any one who 
should have questioned their wisdom or their utility. 

. There is one thing in this book which cannot fail to 
strike the reader with surprise,—the slight estimate placed 
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upon the influence which his blindness has exerted upon 
his life and character. He denies in the most explicit 
terms, that it has limited in any way his general aetivity 
and usefulness. And he expresses surprise that some 
persons should have supposed that it, in any way, could 
affect unfavorably his intercourse with those around him.° 
He affirms his social nature has had as free and full devel- 
opment, as it could have received under any other cir- 
cumstances. It would seem that after an experience of 
more than half'a century in total darkness, he has come 
to the conclusion that it im no way impeded his intellec- 
tual growth and expansion. He tells us in a chapter 
devoted to this subject, that he “ has never regretted the 
loss of sight!” If by this expression, he means that he 
has never repined at this dispensation of Providence, we 

can understand him. But to regret is one thing—to 
_ repine is quite another. And we are compelled to belive 
from the whole tenor of his remarks on this subject, 
that he really did not regret the misfortune which at the 
age of fifteen deprived him of the use of his eyes. We 
confess ourselves puzzled to know how he could regard 
it in sueh a light. Though his life was remarkably uni- 
form, though he was always surrounded with friends who 
did all in their power to alleviate his misfortune, and 
though he has been happily exempted from many of the 
unfavorable vicissitudes to which most blind men are sub- 
ject, yet surely there must have been times when the dif- 
ference between himself and other men, must have been 
deeply and keenly felt. When, for example, he walked 
forth upon a Spring morning, and felt the balmy air, and 
inhaled the perfume of the flowers, and heard those around 
him exclaim ‘ how fair, how beautiful is nature,” he 
must surely have felt some slight regret that she was for- 
ever veiled from his sight. Or when he heard men speak 
of the glorious firmament studded with myriads of lights, 
he must sometimes have sighed, to think that such mag- 
nificence and beauty were to him as a sealed book. Or 
when listening to her who had done so much to gladden 
and bless his life, as she read to him from the books he 
so much loved, he must have felt some wish to read in 
the expression of her face, the evidence of that devotion 
that came to him in every trembling tone of her voice. 
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Though he may not have desired to see aught else, he 
must surely have regretted that he could not behold the 
form and face of his wife. We should not have wondered 
at the expression that has elicited these remarks, if he had 
not told us that he had a perfect recollection how things 

‘appeared to him before he became blind. And he seems 
' to have imagined that this recollection enabled him to 
comprehend the descriptions of others; as one who has 
seen the Alleghanies, could form a conception of the Alps, 
or one acquainted with New York, could fully understand 
a description of Venice. Mountains and cities all have, 
indeed, something in common. But the face of nature is 
as variable as beautiful ; and we maintain, therefore, that 
though our author may have had a perfect recollection of 
the appearance of the landscape as seen from his early 
home in Stockbridge, it would not help him much to com- 
prehend the description of one given by others in any dif- 
ferent locality. Certain features would indeed be the same ;, 
but the change of position—the various groupings would 
be different. What we have said of a blind man in this 
respect, is applicable to those who have eyes, though not 
to the same extent. Moreover, there is always a pleasure 
in beholding the world around you. And one who has 
eyes to see, beholds to-day the flowery lawn, and to-night 
the starry sky, with the ‘same thrilling interest he has 
beheld them a thousand times before. It has seemed to 
us while reading this book, that the author must take a 
peculiar pleasure in dwelling upon the recollection of his 
childhood days, for with them is associated the bright and 
beautiful in earth and sky. To him, in a peculiar sense, 
must childhood appear a happy Eden, from which he 
was driven forth to darkness and sorrow ; or rather, such 
it would seem to most men. We have, however, seen 
our author stoutly denying that his darkness has ever 
caused him regret. 

There remains but one other event in the life of Dr. 
Woodbridge to which we would refer. When he was 
first installed as pastor of a church, he determined to keep 
house. He succeeded in finding in his congregation one 
who seems to have been every way qualified. She was 
a widow lady, who brought with her to the Dr.’s house, 
a daughter, at that time about thirteen years of age. 
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“Little did I think,” said the Dr., “that this little girl 
would ever become my wife.’ Yet more than twenty 
years afterwards he married her. He gives us a minute 
description of his wedding, and concludes with a remark 
quite characteristic, that this marriage was “ one in which 
interest and love were combined.” He often speaks in 
feeling terms of his wife’s tenderness and love. 

We read even in our own time—which is justly stig- 
matized as an unpoetical and money getting age—many 
instances of woman’s devotion—of a Miss Dix, and a 
Florence Nightingale. But who can tell of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of her who leaves father and mother 
to gladden the life of one who can never see her face, or 
return her fond glance of affection. Human language 
is too inadequate to describe the untiring love and disin- 
terested devotion of a blind man’s wife. 

In concluding these observations, we cannot but ex- 
press the satisfaction we have felt in perusing this book. 
It is perhaps not easy to form from it alone a correct 
estimate of the author’s life and character. To do this, 
we ought to know something more of his subjective life 
than he has seen fit to give us. Man indeed may be said 
to have two lives—to be related to two worlds. He is 
connected through the medium of his senses, and by many 
imperative physical necessities, to the outward world; 
and he also sustains a relation to something higher than 
the fleeting and transitory around him; that something 
we call mind, spirit, soul, the absolute, the infinite, and 
many other fine names. A true history of a man’s life 
will be not merely a record of his outward existence, but 
of his subjective experience. For it concerns us not so 
much what a man has done abroad, as how he has fared 
at home ; not so much how he has acted, as how he has 
felt and thought. The facts of his life—as when he was 
born, married, labored, and died—may all be very neces- 
say; but surely they do not complete the picture. We 
must also know if he has loved and sorrowed, if he has 
agonized and wept. ‘Though, in this respect, this book 
is but half a picture, presenting but one side of life, and 
that always the poorest, it still has many merits. Its 
chief defect, indeed, consists not in what it contains, but in 
what it does not contain. We have here an account of a 
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man deprived of a power, the possession of which is usu- 
ally regarded as necessary for the performance of almost 
every.duty, bravely contending against every disadvan- 
tage which beset his pathway, and succeeding in dis- 
charging with credit and acceptance all the duties of an 
arduous profession. He may well congratulate himself, 
if others have done more, none have done better. And 
the satisfaction which he himself manifests, is not the 
result of an inordinate egotism, but a profound conscious- 
ness that he has wrought in faithfulness and deserves 
well of mankind. 

This book contains, besides the record of the author’s 
life, many interesting sketches and anecdotes of his 
friends, and several letters from distinguished men whose 
acquaintance he enjoyed, which add considerably to 
the book. We, however, except from this remark, the 
very long and tedious epistle of his nephew, Mr. Lester, 


giving an account of an interview he had with the Pope, 
at the Vatican,—the style of which is that of a Fourth of 
July oration, and contrasts strangely enough with the 
‘elegant simplicity and classic grace of the rest of the 


book. 


In conclusion, we take great pleasure in assuring our 
readers that they will find the “ Autobiography of the 


Blind Minister” worth reading. It will, as it deserves, 
have a wide circulation. "We can assure those who shall 


peruse these pages, that they will find in them not merely 
entertainment for an hour, but instruction for a life time. 
B. B. B. 


Arr. IV. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 


History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. In twelve volumes, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1856. 


WueENn the distinguished leader of the American anti- 
slavery movement, on occasion of a visit in England, was 
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introduced to a prominent philanthropist of the latter 
country, the Englishman, with a look of surprise, ex- 
claimed,—‘* Why, I had supposed you were a negro!” 
So closely had the individual thus addressed identified 
himself with the despised and injured race, of whose 
rights he has become the most eminent champion, that 
the Englishman had all along supposed, as a matter of 
course, that he must be one of the much-wronged people. 
It had not occurred to him as a possibility, that a white 
man could so completely break through the dividing line 
of race, and make the oppressions of the negro his own. 
The involuntary exclamation we have quoted, was as 
high a tribute to the disinterestedness of purpose and earn- 
estness of zeal of the person who was the object of it, as 
could have been uttered. Were it not that the lapse of 
more than two thousand years, makes the case impossible, 
the reader of the twelve noble volumes named at the 
head of this article, might with reason exclaim, “ Surely, 
this Mr. Grote must be a Greek!” And not only has 
this historian broken through the barrier of race,—the 
vast interval of time does not appear to be any serious 
obstacle in the way of his sympathies. So far from seem- 


ing the distant looker-on, he appears as if he were a con- 
temporary of the men and events which he describes. He 
seems to have been at the side of Miltiades, when the Per- 
sian host was put to flight by the few Grecian hoplites on 
the plain of Marathon ; his account of the battle of Salamis 


could hardly exhibit a more lively and personal interest 
in the event of that anxious day, had he been the com- 


panion of Themistocles, and witnessed the shock of the 
gallies which shattered the Persian fleet, and saved 
Greece from the invader ; an intelligent Athenian of the 


days of Pericles, could he speak from the tomb of centu- 
ries, would hardly give expression to a more earnest and 


personal admiration of that wonderful statesman, than 


breathes in Mr. Grote’s history of the Athenian democra- 
cy ; and when we read his censure of Nicias, whose dila- 


tory and effeminate leadership, brought ruin on the noblest 
and most promising armament that ever sailed from a 


Grecian harbor, and thereby inflicted on his country the 
wound from which it never recovered, it requires a con- 
scious effort of reflection to be assured, that our author 
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is an Englishman of the nineteenth century, and not a 


citizen of Athens in the day of its deepest gloom. And 


even when Mr. Grote has occasion to write of the religion 
of the Greeks, his language is always that of a man, who, 
if he does not himself have faith in the deities and the 
supernatural events he recognizes, has nevertheless a sym- 


pathetic appreciation of the sentiments and practices of 


those to whom such matters had the solemnity and power 
of earnest realities. 

‘We could hardly propose to ourselves a more inviting 
theme, than a review of Mr. Grote’s entire work. The 
voluminous, and at the same time compact character of 


his volumes, in connection with our prescribed |imits, 
makes such an undertaking impracticable. A general 
statement of the character of his history as a whole, and 
of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, is all that 


we can attempt with reference to a work, which we have 


read with deep interest, and we may hope with no very 
small degree of profit. 

Of the historian personally-a word is due. Mr. George 
Grote is an Englishman; and in the threefold character 


of a London banker, a member of Parliament, and a 


scholar of varied, minute and profound erudition, he has 
attained a rare combination of the qualities which are es- 
sential tothe historian. It is easy to trace the financier, the 
statesman, and the student in every chapter of bis work. 
His readers hardly need be told, that his twelve volumes 
are the results of thorough and patient preparation in the 
important particulars of selecting, arranging, and testing 
materials; yet they will hardly be prepared for the state- 
ment, that this labor alone employed him for more than 
twenty years! His first volume came from the press in 
1846; but twenty years before this date he was actively 
engaged in getting materials for the work. There are, 
we imagine, few authors who bestow so much labor on 
their works before committing a line to the printer. We 
must confess that to us, so grand a purpose so nobly ful- 
filled, approaches the truly heroic, and kindles within us 
a feeling somewhat akin to pride, that human nature, in 
any individual, is capable of so much. 

Mr. Grotes style is eminently peculiar. We know of 
nothing like it in any other author. There is nothing of 
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the panoramic delineation, and epigrammatic smartness 
which make Macaulay so fascinating; profoundly reflec- 


tive, yet without any similarity to the exuberant philoso- 
phy so ornately presented in the pages of Bancroft ; and so 
far from being paralleled by the smooth flow of Prescott, 
Mr. Grotes’ periods do not flow at all—every sentence 


treads as if conscious of its weighty burden. His sentences 


are of too tough a material to receive a nice polish; in this 
particular, not unlike the granite block in a massive tems 
ple, which polishing defaces but cannot adorn. In this, 
the contrast between Grote and Gibbon is very marked ; 


a contrast, however, which we are confident a discrimin- 


ating posterity will not recognize to the advantage of the 


author of the “ Decline and Fall.”” Mr. Grote’s sentences 
are models of perspicuity ; their meaning is obvious at a 
glance—due exception being made for the large number of 


foreign terms, which always prove obstacles even to the 
learned reader. We must add, that no one can read a 


chapter of his history without recognizing the author’s 
love of truth. That charm which always betokens the 
presence of this noble quality, but which it is difficult to 
express by words, is in every statement. We read our 
author with unswerving confidence; we realize that 
whatever else may mislead us, it will not be either preju- 
dice or design on the part of the historian. 

A marked peculiarity of Grote’s History of Greece, 
appears in the purpose avowed in the preface, to correct 
certain erroneous statements, to which the popularity of 
Mitford’s history had given a wide currency. Mr. Mit- 
ford’s aim, in writing a history of Greece, does not ap- 
pear to have been even an avowed purpose to tell the 
simple truth, but to present arguments against republican 
institutions, and in favor of monarchical governments! 
Mitford was doubtless sincere in his avowed conviction, 
that republican governments are dangerous, and that only 
monarchy can be trusted ; he doubtless believed that the 
experience of the ancient Greeks illustrated and confirm- 
ed this conviction ; and in carrying out his plan to record 
this experience for such a purpose, there is \no occasion 
to charge him with an intention to record an untruth. 
But whoever writes history for purposes of argument, 
—whoever writes it, not for itself, but to make it serve a 
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distinct end,—however he may state nothing but truth, he 
cannot produce the effect of truth. Accordingly, it is now 
the almost unanimous verdict of those competent to form 
a judgment in the matter, that no people ever received 
more unfair treatment at the hands of the historian, than 
the ancient Greeks have received in the pages of Mitford. 
Yet, up to the appearance of Dr. Thirlwall’s work, Mit- 
ford was the standard authority for all historical matters 
relative to ancient Greece. 

And here, as bringing into view the spirit and purpose 
of Mr. Grote’s work, we cannot do better than to quote 
the words in which he exposes Mitford’s superficial 
notion of kingship as it existed in ancient times, and his 
most unwarrantable procedure in speaking of Grecian 
antipathy to monarchy, as if it were antipathy to the 
English idea of monarchy. Quoting the words of Herod- 
otus, in which he gives the Grecian conception of a 
king,—‘* He subverts the customs of the country ; he vio- 
lates women; he puts men to death without trial,”— 
Mr. Grote continues : 


“ Our larger political experience has taught us to modify this 
opinion by showing that under the governments of modern Europe, 
the enormities described by Herodotus do not take place; and that 
it is possible, by means of representative constitutions, acting under 
a certain force of manners, customs, and historical recollections, to 
obviate many of the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming the 
duty of peremptory obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible 
king, who cannot be changed without extra-constitutional force. But 
such larger observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well 
as the most cautious of ancient theorists; nor if it had been open, 
could he have applied with assurance its lessons to the governments 
of the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional king, 
especially, as it exists in England, would have appeared to him im- 
practicable ; to establish a king who will reign without governing— 


1 Throughout this article we purposely place the work of Grote before 
that of Thirlwall in the order of time; for though Dr. Thirlwall’s vol- 
umes first came from the press, the materials contained in Mr. Grote’s 
history, were first collected and tested. We take this occasion to say, 
that the censures bestowed on Mr. Grote’s predecessors, must not be 
applied to Dr. Thirlwall. In fact, the work of the author last named, 
is one of very great excellence, and breathes throughout a candid and 
appreciative spirit. As a record of the experiences of the ancient 
Greeks, it is, in importance, fulness, and reliability, second only to the 
work now under notice. 
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in whose name all government is carried on, yet whose personal will 
is in practice of little or no effect—exempt from all responsibility, 
without making use of the exemption—receiving from every one 
unmeasured demonstrations of homage, which are never translated 
into act except within the bounds of a known law—surrounded with 
all the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as a passive instrument in 
the hands of ministers marked out for his choice by indications 
which he is not at liberty to resist. This remarkable combination of 
the fiction of superhuman grandeur and license with the reality of 
an invisible strait-waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his mind 
when he speaks of a constitutional king 

“ When the Greeks thought of a man exempt from legal responsibil- 
ity, they conceived him as really and truly such, in deed as well as 
in name, with a defenceless community exposed to his oppressions ; 
and their fear and hatred of him was measured by their reverence 
for a government of equal law and free speech, with the ascendency 
of which their whole hopes of security were associated, in the democ- 
racy of Athens more perhaps than in any other portion of Greece. 
And this feeling, as it was one of the best in the Greek mind, so it 
was also one of the most widely-spread, a point of unanimity highly 
valuable amidst so many points of dissension. We can not construe 
or criticise it by reference to the feelings of modern Europe, still less 
to the very peculiar feelings of England, respecting kingship ; and it 
is the application, sometimes explicit, and sometimes tacit, of this un- 
suitable standard, which renders Mr. Mitford’s appreciation of Greek 
politics so often incorrect and unfair.” (Vol. iii. pp. 18-15.) 


We have in this extract not only an exposure of the false 
standard by which Mitford had taught English readers to 
judge of Grecian politics, but also a fine specimen of the 
manner in which Mr. Grote has pursued his task. In- 
stead of writing from the stand-point of modern society, 
making the institutions which recent experience has sanc- 
tioned, the criterion of whatever is excellent or defective 
in an ancient period, our author makes himself a contem- 
porary of the people whose history he records; he en- 
deavors to share their sentiments and to realize their ideas, 
and so to judge of them in the light of their own age, po- 
sition and experience. 

It doubtless strikes many readers as somewhat singular, 
thatan author should be commended for proposing to 
write nothing for fact but what can be substantiated by 
the proper canons of belief. Jt would seem that an au- 
thor will form such a purpose as a matter of course, or at 
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least will avow such a purpose. But so far is this from 
being the spirit in which Grecian history has usually been 
written, that Mr. Grote’s plan to make no statement of 
fact in the absence of suitable evidence, has the character 
of novelty! Accordingly, his readers are not a little sur- 
prised, in finding themselves called upon to surrender as 
traditionary and mythical many pleasing pictures of early 
Greece, which it had never occurred to them were other- 
wise than representations of well-established facts. 

Mr. Grote dates the line of demarcation between the 
legendary and the historical periods of Greece, 776 B. C. 
Every thing prévious to this date, he gives as mythical. 
Hence, all those commonly received stories of the coloni- 
zing and civilizing expeditions of Pheenicians and Egyp- 
tians, are banished from the province of history. Even 
the Trojan war is found to have no established basis in 
fact.. And even Homer, as the individual author of the 
Iliad, is resolved, as the most probable. conjecture, into a 
nucleus of Homérids—the Iliad and Odyssey being, for 
the most part, the collected poems of several authors, 
whose respective individualities are merged in the name 
of the bard who furnishes the nucleus of the Iliad, and 
to whose memory the society of Homérids was formed.” 


2Mr. Grote’s statements on this point are exceedingly curious, and 
will strike new readers with surprise. Asserting that “out of the 
eight different epochs assigned to Homer, the oldest differs from the 
most recent by a period of four hundred and sixty years,” he adds : 

‘‘Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in different 
portions of the Grecian world to any questions respecting the person 
of Homer. But there were a political gens (fraternity or guild), 
in the [onic island of Chios, who, if the question had been put to 
them, would have answered in another manner. To them Homer was 
not a mere antecedent man, of kindred nature with themselves, but a 
divine or semi-divine eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped 
in their gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendent name and glory the 
individuality of every member of the geus was merged. The composi- 
tions of each separate Homérid, or the combined efforts of many of 
them in conjunction, were the works of Homer. The name of the 
individual bard perishes and his authorship is forgotten; but the com- 
mon gentile father lives and grows in renown, from generation to gen- 
eration, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

“Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the poetical 
gens called Homéride, or Homérids ; and in the general obscurity of 


the whole case, I lean towards it as the most plausible conception.” (Vol. 
ii, pp. 131, 182.) 
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However unwilling we may be to accept this conjecture, 
it is clearly made out that the notion that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are the production of a single poet, or that either 
is the production of one mind, rests on no historical 
basis. 

But while the subject-matter of the mythical ages is 
thus disposed of, it is clear, that the ideas which that sub- 
ject matter reflects, must be a real transcript of the legen- 
dary period. Hence, though nothing of this period is 
reliable as matter of fact, the general characteristics of that 
period,—its forms of government, its habits, manners, re- 
ligion, morals,—are given with considerable completeness 
and detail. Though Mr. Grote’s reader will learn noth- 
ing of what was actually said and done before the year 
776 B. C., he will learn very much of the habits, senti- 
ments, and ideas which prevailed in that early time. Tra- 
dition, which is of no authority touching specific events, 
is nevertheless a genuine reflector of the character of an 
age. In this particular, Mr. Grote has turned the legen- 
dary age of Greece to good account; and his twentieth 
chapter, on the “ State of Society and Manners as exhib- 
ited in Grecian Legend,” is among the most remarkable 
and instructive of his whole work. 

Mr. Grote does not care to hide his admiration of the 
Athenian democracy ; and the very full description he 
gives of its origin, growth and culmination, forms one of 
the most original, and we think most fascinating portions 
of his history. He avers that for the free citizen the gov- 
ernment of Athens, as it came from the hand of Pericles, 
secured a larger degree of freedom, and proved a stronger 
incitement to intellectual activity, than have ever been en- 
joyed in any other State, ancient or modern. He shows 
that the Athenian “ dikastery,” and the English jury-trial, 
are essentially alike; and he protests, with no little feel- 
ing, against the contempt with which his predecessors have 
treated of this feature of Athenian society. 


“Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find,” he 
says, “that they are nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, 
systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond all other historical 
experience, and that they therefore exhibit in exaggerated propor- 
tions both the excellences and defects characteristic of the jury sys- 
tem. . . . . Nor is the parallel less just, though the dikasteries, as ~ 
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the most democratical feature of democracy itself, have been usually 
criticised with marked disfavor—every censure, or sneer, or joke 
against them which can be found in ancient authors, comic as well as 
serious, being accepted as true almost to the letter; while the juries 
are so popular an institution, that their merits have been overstated 
(in England at least), and their defects kept out of sight. The theo- 
ry of the Athenian dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial as it has 
prevailed in England since the revolution of 1688, are one and the 
same; recourse to a certain number of private citizens, taken by 
chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand who they will 
be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff and defendant, ac- 
cuser and accused, and to find a true verdict, according to their con- 
sciences upon a distinct issue befere them.” (Vol. v. pp. 885-386.) 


We must refer to, though we cannot dwell upon, Mr. 
Grote’s statements relative to two characters in Grecian 
history, who have received marked injustice at the hands 
of historians. He has a word of apology for the dema- 
gogue, and extended exculpation for the sophist! The 
Athenian demagogue was a necessity. In a community 
where the humble classes were exposed to the rapacious- 
ness of the skilful and the aristocratic, the demagogue 
was simply the bold, defiant, and persevering champion 
of the people ; he was truly this, and not merely by pro- 
fession. The demagogue who has been the most severe- 
ly judged, is Cleon. Mr. Grote not only defends him 
against the accusations repeated by modern historians, but 
against the accusation of Thucydides himself—usually 
the most just and impartial of ancient historians. In 
doing this, Mr. Grote has occasioned no little criticism on 
the part of his scholastic readers; but our author shows 
that Thucydides was the enemy of Cleon, and that he 
attributed to him the cause of his banishment from Ath- 
ens. 

Mr. Grote devotes several labored and instructive chap- 
ters to the case of the sophists. He thinks that few char- 
acters have been so hardly dealt with. They have’ been 
called the corruptors of youth; and whatever in their 
times was lax in morals, or irreverent and trifling in reli- 
gion, has been stated as the legitimate and purposed 
results of their teaching. Mr. Grote exculpates them 
from guilt on all these and kindred charges. There 
- were two classes who taught in Greece—those who re- 
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ceived a pecuniary compensation for their labors, and 
those who taught gratuitously. The sole distinction of 
the sophist was not that he taught error, or immorality, or 
impiety,—it had nothing to do with what he taught; his 
distinction was, that he received pay for teaching. Noth- 
ing else distinguished the sophist from Socrates or Plato, 
or any other acceptable teacher. 

Our author’s defence of ostracism will probably be re- 
garded by many of his readers, as an instanee wherein 
his warm sympathy with the people whose history he 
writes, has led him astray. Nor will his candor and 
argument overcome, in every instance, the repugnance 
which must be felt towards a practice seemingly, at least, 
so full of danger. The argument is, that in the absence 
of ‘a constitutional morality,”’ something was needed to 
restrain public men from abuse of power and position. 
The Athenians had to guard against “ internal assailants ;”’ 
and no method could be so effectual for this purpose as 
ostracism—a method whereby, without even implied cen- 
sure, without affecting reputation or property, a public 
man, suspected of schemes inimical to the State’s welfare, 
could be banished for a termof years. Mr. Grote argues 
that ostracism was effectually guarded against abuse ; 
and that in every recorded case its operation was salutary. 


‘* It was necessary to create in the multitude, and through them to 
force upon the leading ambitious men, that rare and difficult senti- 
ment which we may term a constitutional morality-——a paramount 
reverence for the forms of the constitution, enforcing obedience to 
the authorities acting under and with those forms, yet combined 
with the habit of open speech, of action subject only to definite legal 
control, and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as to all 
their public acts—combined too with a perfect confidence in the bo- 
som of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that the 
forms of the constitution will not be less sacred in the eyes of his 
opponents than in his own. ‘This co-existence of freedom and self- 
imposed restraint—of obedience to authority with unmeasured cen- 
sure of the persons exercising it—may be found in the aristocracy of 
England (since about 1688,) as well as in the democracy of the 
American United States ; and because we are familiar with it, we 
are apt to suppose it a natural sentiment; though there seem to be 
few sentiments more difficult to establish and diffuse among a com- 
munity, judging by the experience of history, We may now see 
how imperfectly it exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons ; and the 
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many violences of the first French revolution illustrate, among vari- 
ous other lessons, the fatal effects arising from its absence, even among 


a people high in the scale of intelligence.” (Vol. iv, ps 154.) 


In the absence of what is here termed a “ constitutional 
morality,’? the Athenian democracy was in constant dan- 
ger from ambitious yet influential leaders; and ostracism, 


bad as it is in principle, was the only alternative when 
the freedom of the State was threatened, It is also to be 


said, that the vote whereby a political leader was ostra- 
cised, was never a sudden act. It was accompanied by 
formalities of law, and was always done openly, after due 


notice ; and then amounted to nothing, unless sustained 
by a fourth of the citizens. Mr. Grote calls attention to 


the fact, that ostracism, though never formally abrogated, 
fell into disuse in later times, when the danger that called 
for it ceased to exist. 


We must forego the pleasure of more than alluding to 
Mr. Grote’s noble chapter on Socrates—simply remarke 


ing, that it will be difficult to find the same number of 
pages in any other modern author, that will so amply re- 
ward the labor of reading. His narrative of the expedition 


of the Ten Thousand, betrays a greater familiarity with 
the geographical features of the route, than it would seem 


ossible to gain from other than personal examination. 
e robs Alexander of his laurels as a statesman anda 
man of large purpose—conceding him to be a skilful war- 


rior. He affirms that Alexander was anti-Greek in his 
spirit and aim, denies that it was any part of his purpose 


to spread Grecian ideas and culture over the nations he 
subjugated—denies that his conquests ever resulted in such 
civilizing influences. He gives Demosthenes the credit of 
appreciating the spirit of the Macedonian conqueror, and 
eulogizes the patriotism and perseverance with which he 
vainly sought to save his country from the desolation of 
Macedonian domination. 

Grecian freedom died when Macedon triumphed ; and 
Mr. Grote considers this the virtual extinction of the State 
itself. With an account of this disastrous issue of Gre- 
cian liberty, he brings to a close the History of Greece. 


We here take our leave of Mr. Grote, expressing our 
regret, that inability and want of space have prevented 
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‘ us from doing a larger justice to what we are confident is 
the noblest contribution to historical literature, which the 


present century has furnished. We must thank the 
American publishers for bringing out the work so prompt: 


ly ; and for presenting it in a form at once neat and con- 
venient, and at the same time within the reach of the 
humblest means. We need not express the hope, that a 


work of such rare excellence will find a patronage some- 
what proportioned to its merits, G, H. E, 


Art. V. 
The Acts of the Apostles: Why Written. 


Hap the writer of The Acts of the Apostles any object 


other than to record such facts as came within his knowl- 
edge, in order to save them from oblivion? If we could 
find no evidence of his specific purpose in the book itself, 


we could safely infer its character from the nature of 
Luke's experience and labors. He had passed from dark- 


ness into light; he was the intimate companion of those 
who had enjoyed the same experience; he had listened 
to Paul’s great development of Christian truth in public 


and in private; he had witnessed the violent Jewish op- 


position to it in Judea and in every synagogue of heathen 
lands; he had himself labored to extend the truth in the 
earth ;—and what would be more natural, than that he 


should write the history of the progress of the truth as 
exemplified in the experiences of the great leaders of the 
Christian church, and its extension in the earth ? 

We must not be surprised, however, if we find in the 
book but a scanty record of the labors of the Twelve, It 
was not, as will presently appear, within the writer’s ob- 
ject to give them. 

In the opening of the book of Acts, a “ former trea- 
tise’ is referred to, with the statement that that was a 
history ‘‘ of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach.” 
The Acts of the Apostles, then, is an account of what 

VOL. XIV. 6 
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Jesus continued “ to do and to teach.” Consequently, we 
must expect to find a connection between the first chapter 
of Acts and the last chapter of Luke’s Gospel. Turning 
to the last chapter of the Gospel, we find Jesus said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.”’ He has given a more complete account of 
this prediction in the first chapter of the book of Acts: 
‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me,, both in Jerusalem and 
in Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.”” In the last interview of the Saviour with the 
Twelve, he said to them, ‘* when he, the Spirit of truth is 
come, he will guide you into all truth.” <A repetition of 
this promise is recorded in the first chapter of Acts: 
** And being assembled with them, commanded them, that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, which,” said he, “ ye have heard 
from me,” ‘ Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence.” ‘These two promises form, as it 
were, the text of the “ treatise.” And as man’s conduct 
depends upon his light and spirit—as no Jew believing 
the blessings of Christ’s reign were to be political, would 
offer to share his national advantages with a Gentile—as 
no Jew believing circumcision to be essential would per- 
mit an uncircumcised Gentile to share his religious bles- 
sings, Luke traces the growth of individual minds in 
overcoming these prejudices, and then the labors those 
individuals performed through the influence of the newly 
found truth. This history, therefore, properly begins with 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the apostles, in com- 
mon with their fellow countrymen, believed the Christ 
would bring to their nation more than its ancient prosper- 
ity and glory, and never die to leave it to inefficient and 
wicked kings. The Twelve thought they saw in Jesus of 
Nazareth, this promised King; and in love of country 
and for personal objects they became his followers. Of- 
ten did they wonder that he did not assume his true char- 
acter and position. And just when he seemed about to 
realize their hopes, he died. They were disappointed, 
and believed they. had been deceived, for the Scriptures 
seemed to promise that the true Christ should never die. 
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To enable us fully to comprehend the great work the 
Spirit accomplished, Luke gives us an insight into the spir- 
itual darkness and earthly ambition of the apostles at this 
time, by an animated account of a scene on the road lead- 
ing from Jerusalem to Emmaus. With blasted hopes 
and “sad”? hearts, two of them weré walking to Emmaus 
immediately after the crucifixion, eagerly talking of * all 
these things which had happened.” Jesus joined them, 
and inquired, ‘* What manner of communications are 
these that ye have, one to another, as ye walk, and are 
sad?” The thought nearest their hearts comes out in the 
words, ** We trusted that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel.”” Then Jesus, ‘‘ beginning at Mo- 
ses, and all the prophets, expounded unto them, in all 
the Scriptures, the things concerning himself,” showing 
them that what had happened to their Master was not con- 
trary to the Scriptures, as they thought, but in perfect 
accordance with them. Their hearts grew glad, for his 
death, instead of being proof that Jesus was not the long- 
promised King, is new and elear evidence that he was the 
Christ. No wonder they urged the stranger, whose ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures was so complete and whose 
words were such glad tidings, to tarry with them for the 
night. 

The forty days that Jesus was with his followers after 
his resurrection, seem to have been mostly spent in show- 
ing the fulfilment of the Scriptures in his condemnation, 
death, and resurrection. For “ he opened their understand- 
ings, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.” 
But their hopes and ambition were as earthly as ever ; for 
Luke has taken pains to tell us that in his last conversa- 
tion with his disciples, just before his ascension, they ask- 
ed him, “‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel ?” 

The Holy Ghost was imparted to guide these men 
“into all truth.” In speaking of the offices of the Holy 
Spirit, Jesus said, ‘he shall bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Jesus 
had “ opened their understandings, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.’ The Spirit brings all these Scrip- 
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tures to Peter’s remembrance when he makes his first 
speech in the temple. And he who so lately firmly be- 
lieved the true Christ would never die, proves to a great 
assembly of his countrymen, from their Scriptures, that, 
contrary to all their interpretations of the prophecies, the 
Messiah was to die; ‘and that, although the wonders and 
miracles Jesus of Nazareth performed point to him as the 
Christ, their blind but circumstantial fulfilment of the 
predictions of his death, is a new and stronger proof that 
he is the Christ. The substance of his discourse is con- 
tained in these verses: ‘‘ Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you, by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know: him being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain.” ‘* Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
Already, then, by the sure guidance of the Spirit, Peter 
had ascertained that Christ’s kingdom was spiritual ; and 
he had also obtained an indistinct idea of its universality, 
for he said to his audience,—“ the promise is” not only 
‘unto you, and to your children,” but “to all that are 
afar off”? By that argument three thousand were led to 
reject the doctrine of an undying earthly king, and to 
receive the doctrine of a crucified Lord. 

Peter’s second speech in the temple is almost a repeti- 
tion of the first; but the prophecies of the death of Christ 
are more fully stated, the spirituality of his kingdom is 
made more prominent, and the apostle’s perceptions of its 
universality are clearer. But although he declares the 
Abrahamic promise, ‘“ in thy seed shall all the kindreds of 
the earth be blessed,” he is still a Jew in all his hopes. If 
he has lost the belief that the Jewish supremacy is to be 
political, he firmly believes it will be religious, for he ex- 
pects Christ will induce all nations to submit to circum- 
cision, and that the temple will become the centre of the 
world’s worship. And believing this, he cannot offer 
Christ to any man who will not submit to circumcision 
and take upon himself all the obligations of that rite. 

The Spirit has instructed the Christians that the true 
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Christ was-to die, that his mission was religious, and that 
his kingdom shall be universal. The next step in progress 
must be to ascertain what is to be universal, Judaism, or 
something different and better. Stephen now comes into 
view as one who has made more rapid progress in the 
truth than Peter ; and Luke, true to his purpose, immedi- 
ately proceeds to acquaint us with Stephen’s views; and 
so Peter passes from our sight fora time. There isa long 
account of the philanthropic arrangements of the Chris- 
tians, between Peter’s last discourse in the temple and 
Stephen’s address before the Sanhedrim, which seems to 
be foreign to what we have asserted to be Luke’s object. 
But it was necessary for him to introduce us to those who 
made the most rapid progress in the knowledge of the 
truth, and who were the early agents of its spread in the 
earth. These were Stephen, Barnabas, Phillip, and Saul. 
And he could bring them to our notice in no quicker or 
better way than by mentioning the charities in which they 
were leaders. Barnabas was the founder of the Christian 
charities, Stephen and Phillip were the first of the deacons 
elected to oversee its dispensation. The names of the 
deacons indicate that they were all western Jews. Asa 
western Jew, Stephen visited the synagogues of the west- 
ern Jews, and among them was that “ of them of Cilicia.” 
Now. Paul was a native of the province of Cilicia, and no 
doubt frequented that synagogue, and there made his first 
acquaintance with Stephen and his doctrines. In this easy 
and very interesting way we are introduced to those who 
first reached the whole truth. The historian has preserv- 
ed none of the discourses of Stephen in those synagogues, 
as his doctrines would be fully stated in his great defence 
before the Sanhedrim. 

In that address he commenced with the call to Abraham 
to go and see the land he would give him. But of this 
promised land he did not come into possession of so much 
as a burial place. So far from bringing him or his de- 
scendants into the immediate possession of it, ‘‘ God spoke 
on this wise: That his seed should sojourn in a strange 
land ; and that they should bring them into bondage, and 
entreat them evil four hundred years.”” The argument 
addressed the descendants of Abraham is: As with the 
earthly, so shall it be with the heavenly possession. You 

6* 
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are expecting an immediate possession of Christ. But as 
it was a long period—* four hundred years””—before God 
brought our fathers into this promised land, so it will be 
long, to human eyes, before you will possess the promises 
in Christ. 

He then proceeds to speak of the manner in which they 
were delivered from bondage and brought into possession 
of the promised earthly kingdom, to illustrate the manner 
in which they would enter the heavenly one. Joseph, he 
says, was among the patriarchs, and was to be their sa- 
viour ; but they did not recognize in him a saviour, but an 
enemy. Their ill treatment of him drove him to Egypt— 
to the gentiles. . And when the whole household was fam- 
ishing, he became their saviour, and from the way of the 
gentiles. Leading his hearers along in a quick and easy 
way, he reminds them that Moses was in the midst of his 
enslaved brethren ; and so far from seeing in him their de- 
liverer, they obliged him to flee for his life. Like Joseph, 
he fled to the gentiles. ‘And this Moses whom they re- 

‘fused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge, the 
same did God send to be a ruler and a deliverer.” The 
application of these and other instances is in these words : 
‘* Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so 
do ye.” The argument is,—Christ has been in your 
midst as Joseph and Moses were in the midst of our fa- 
thers. They did not recognize deliverers in them, but 
rejected them; Christ has been among you, but you did 
not know him, and have crucified him. Joseph and Mo- 
ses went to the gentiles, and Christ has gone to the gen- 
tiles. And as temporal help came from the way of the 
gentiles from the rejected ones, so will your spiritual help 
come from them. This is the doctrine of Paul in the 
eleventh chapter of Romans: ‘ Have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid: but rather through their 
fall salvation is come unto the gentiles.” 

The religious history of the nation affords him an equal- 
ly full illustration of the slow but sure manner in which 
God fulfils his promises, and the futility of, expecting an 
immediate enjoyment of the benefits of the Messiah. 
We need not follow his arguments drawn from this source, 
for they are parallel to those drawn from political history. 
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But he closes this part of his address by a wonderful dec- 
laration for a Jew to make anywhere, but especially in 
the temple: ‘* Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” ‘This simple declaration re- 
veals a clear and comprehensive perception of the provi- 
dence of God. Stephen had risen to knowledge of the 
truth Jesus uttered to the woman of Samaria: “ Howbeit, 
the time cometh, and now is, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship the Father. 
But they that worship him shall worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” He saw, clearly, that the law and the temple 
were imperfect, and given to introduce the perfect—that 
their ceremonial must pass away and give place to a no- 
bler ceremonial ; and believing this, he must have believed 
circumcision useless. 

‘“‘ A great persecution against the church which was at 
Jerusalem,” followed the death of Stephen. “ And Phillip 
went down to Samaria, and preached Christ unto them.” 
He must have understood and sympathised with the views 
of his brother deacon, or he would not have freely offered 
Christ to Samaritans. In the course of Phillip we see the 
action which resulted from the enlarged and pure views 
of the Martyr. If Judaism is incapable of becoming uni- 
versal, as Stephen taught, then Christianity can be offered 
to all people without compelling them to conform to Le- 
vitical rites. Peter did not offer Christ to Samaritans. 
He had not suspected that his nation’s worship must pass 
away. Hence he would offer the Lord Jesus to none who 
would not become outwardly Jews. He went to investi- 
gate Phillip’s labors in Samaria; and as all Samaritans 
had submitted to circumcision, he found no difficulty in 
baptizing the converts in the name of the Lord. Jesus. 
But he had not attained to Stephen’s comprehensive and 
spiritual views of Christ and his mission, as we shall soon 
see. 

Those attainments in the truth produced stronger and 
better fruit than the offering of Christ to the Samaritans. 
Some of those who were scattered abroad, upon the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, “ preaching the word to 
none but unto the Jews only. And some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were. come to 
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Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus.” ‘Anda great number believed.” Here com- 
menced the strife about circumcision which, at one time, 
threatened to rend the Christian church asunder. But in 
the preaching of the Lord Jesus to uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles, we see the outward manifestation of that truth to 
which Stephen and some of his fellow Christians had at- 
tained. We can hardly understand the feelings of a Jew 
who has heard and read so much of the promised Messiah, 
who has expected he will be exclusively his nation’s, and 
who has firmly believed circumcision to be essential to the 
favor of God, when he learns that uncircumcised heathen 
are baptized in the name of Jesus. But Luke deferred 
the early history of that first gentile church, in order to 
give first the mode of Peter’s guidance “ into all truth.” 

Cornelius and Peter were instructed while at prayer; 
and if we may be allowed what we can but deem a well- 
founded conjecture of the subject of their petitions, we 
shall be materially assisted to comprehend the extent of 
their progress in the truth. Cornelius was an Italian. He 
heard of the true God, and believed and loved. But he 
could not, without making sacrifices which he felt would 
do violence to his nature, enjoy the full privilege of his 
worship, for he was not circumcised. Circumcision was 
similar to naturalization with us, only it involved much 
more—for circumcision obliged one to adopt not only the 
religion, but all the political aims of the Jews. But how 
could Cornelius separate himself from his native country 
and kindred by submitting to it? And with a severe con- 
flict going on within his breast between love of country 
and the advantages of circumcision, he may have been 
fasting and praying that the Lord would grant him all the 
privileges of his service without compelling him to give up 
his native land. And while he prayed, the Spirit’s voice 
said to him,—‘* Send men to Joppa, and call for one Si- 
mon, whose surname is Peter ;” “ he shall tell thee what 
thou oughtest to do.” 

The thing nearest Peter’s heart was the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. He could hardly have failed to pray 
for it in his devotions upon the house-top, at the time he 
received the call to go to Cornelius. His imperfect know]l- 
edge of Christian truth is seen in the opening sentence of 
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his address to Cornelius: ‘* Ye know how that it is an un- 
lawful thing for a man that is a Jew, to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation.” How wide is this 
doctrine from that of Phillip, who preached Christ to Sa- 
maritans, and those Christians who went to Antioch and 
formed a church of persons who rejected Judaism! One 
of the signs by which true believers were to be recognized 
was, ‘ they shall speak with new tongues.” ‘‘ And while 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word,” and they spoke “ with 
tongues.” The circumcised Christians ‘ were astonish- 
ed.” ‘There was the seal of God’s acceptance on uncir- 
cumcised heathen. But the evidence was not to be 
rejected. Peter saw, what he never saw before, that men 
of every nation are accepted of God; and he baptized 
them in the name of Christ. This is a great and essen- 
tial change in the apostle’s knowledge of the mission of 
Jesus, and Cornelius obtained his heart’s desire—the priv- 
ilege of worshipping in any land. 

Upon his return to Jerusalem, Peter encountered those 
who held the opinions from which he had just been saved ; 
and they accused him of unlawful conduct, ‘“ Saying, 
Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them.” While this conduct was agitating the church 
at Jerusalem, and Peter was trying to convince them of 
the correctness of his conduct, news arrived that some 
uncircumcised gentiles had established a church at Anti- 
och, and were claiming to be true disciples of Jesus. The 
Jerusalem church elected Barnabas to go to Antioch and 
investigate the reports. He recognized God’s hand in 
the conversion of its members, and he extended to them 
a hearty fellowship. The mission of Saul now flashed 
upon him: and instead of returning to Jerusalem, he pro- 
ceeded to Tarsus to summon Paul to his great work. 
And he who had been a * Pharisee of the Pharisees,’’ who 
had hated Stephen because he prophesied an abolition of 
the Levitical ceremonies, was now to commence his great 
work of showing the inadequacy of circumcision and all 
the forms of Judaism, to effect salvation, and to offer to 
the world the Christ which he not long since jealously be- 
lieved belonged exclusively to the Jew. 

And now the whole truth seems to have been reached 
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by leaders qualified to instruct the world. But one im- 
portant work remained. The truth attained by these 


individual leaders, was to be made general—was to be 


spread among the people. And this can be secured only 
by a great struggle, and with imminent danger to the 
church. A new era now opens—a new form of Christian 
labor commences. Paul and Barnabas were sent out 


upon a missionary work by the gentile church of Antioch. 


While they were absent, some Jewish Christians of strong 
national feelings, came to Antioch and said to this church, 
‘“* Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye can not be saved.” Paul and Barnabas, upon their 


return, found them there attempting to persuade the 


gentiles that without circumcision their faith in Christ 
would avail nothing. And Paul and Barnabas “had no 
small dissension and disputation with them.” The ques- 
tion was of deepest moment to the church then, and in all 
the future. For, if circumcision must be submitted to, 
Jerusalem will be the place where men ought to worship, 
in all time to come. ‘Therefore Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, ‘* were elected to go”’ up to Jerusa- 
lem about this question. But a little while before they 


would have been disqualified to give an enlightened 
opinion upon the question. But in that first council were 
Peter, enlightened by the conversion of Cornelius; James, 
who had been instructed by Peter’s account of that work ; 
Barnabas, who gave a warm and full fellowship to the 


Antiochian church; and Paul, with his clear insight into 


the character of Christianity. The council decided that 
conformity to the Jewish ceremonies was not essential to 
salvation. And then was proclaimed, as the a@knowledged 
doctrine of the whole church, that not by works of the 


Law, but by faith in Jesus Christ, men of every land may 


know and worship God! 

The Spirit has guided into all truth, and nothing re- 
mains for Luke but the history of the extension of that 
truth ‘ to all that are afar off.” It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, for us to follow him further. If we have succeeded 


in proving design in the Acts of the Apostles—a design 


wholly distinct from a purpose to give an historical record 
—our confidence and interest in the book must be in- 
creased, and its author must rise in our esteem as a pro- 
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found thinker and critical observer. And if the object of 
the book is such as we have attempted to show, it removes 


the objection, so often and so pertinaciously urged by the 


skeptic, that the book is fragmentary and does not fulfil 
its promises. And what object would be more natural 
and commendable, after a long life of acquaintance with 
the inward struggles by which truth was attained, and the 


outward struggles by which it was spread in the earth, 


than to write the history, not merely of consecutive events, 
but of the Spirit’s guidance into ail truth, and of the 
extension of that truth, ‘*‘ beginning at Jerusalem,” “to 
the uttermost parts of the earth ?” B. 8. 


Arr. VI. 


Rev. Henry Bacon. 


Memoir of Rev. Henry Bacon. By Mrs. E. A. Bacon. Boston : 
Abel Tompkins. 1857. pp. 361. 


Ir is a delicate, a responsible task, for one human being 
to write the record of the life of another. For what is the 
record of a life? It is not that so many years were pass- 
ed at one place, and so many at another; that sucha 
work was performed, and such a character sustained, 


before men. This is not all; behind all outer manifesta- 
tions, is something deeper. To know the life, we need to 
enter behind the veil. By what is performed we can 
indeed judge much; but still, the human heart craves 
more than this ;-—it asks to be let into the’ motives which 


have influenced that life, into the circumstances which 
have made it what it is—to follow it up from the time the 
plastic soul received its first impressions, and see with 
what influences it has been surrounded, what struggles it 
has resisted, what experiences have come to it, and how 
they have been received—it is eager to know the atmos- 
phere cast around the seclusion of home, and to obtain 


glimpses of that spirit-life which, after all, is the true life. 
Were it not so, it were no difficult task to write a biog- 
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raphy ; it would be like the record of a journey, telling 
us that the traveller stopped at such and such places, and 
saw such and such things, but revealing to us no thoughts 
suggested by the scenes, and giving no reason to believe 
that his impressions, if he received any, made him any 
wiser or better. 

And to do this work in a way to make the life of the 
departed speak to us as no living voice can speak,—show- 
ing how a human being has lived, suffered and enjoyed, 
what he has resisted and what he has performed,it is 
essential that its history should be written by one who 
thoroughly understood it—-who saw through all its outer 
coverings, all its natural infirmities—who saw into the 
motives of every action, the secret springs of every 
thought=«knew and appreciated the cravings and aspira- 
tions of the spirit, and enjoyed that entire sympathy and 
communion which maketh the heart as open and clear 
as it is possible for one human heart to be before another. 
The fact that these conditions are seldom complied with, is 
one reason why our shelves are piled with so many biog- 
raphies, which, beyond the immediate circle of friends, 
are uninteresting and uninstructive. They are narratives 
of events and facts and dates, but are dry and barren, 
lacking soul and vitality. 

This is not the case with the book before us. ‘The life 
of Henry Bacon is here given, by one who was, as it 
were, but another part of that life, and who knew and 
appreciated him as no other on earth could know and 
appreciate him; his every thought and aspiration were 
confided to her with a surety of meeting with all the en- 
couragement and sympathy needed. An autobiography 
could be no truer than this memoir,—indeed we question if 
so true; for, looking from a clear point of vision, the 
faithful biographer knew him better even than he knew 
himself; and when this life was written, it was as if the 
spirit of the departed guided the pen. In these pages 
he speaks to us as powerfully and effectually as he spoke 
with his living voice—how powerfully and effectually that 
was, very many of us know full well. In the pages be- 
fore us, his life shines forth an example of Christian piety, 
of untiring industry, of fervent zeal, of unswerving per- 
severance in the right, and fearless denunciation of the 
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wrong. To make that life appear to us what it truly 
was—to make it speak with the power and unction of his 
living presence—to present it in all phases, private, social, 
and public,—to give us glimpses of that inner life which 
was not shown to the world—and through all these to lead 
us to do that justice to the departed, which, while living, 
he, like many others, may not have had meted out to 
him—and in all things to be true and faithful to her sub- 
ject, seems to have been the chief desire of his biographer. 
How well she has succeeded in this work,—which has 
been a constant thought by day and night, and the subject 
of many prayers,—we now intend to consider. __ 
Henry Bacon was born in Boston in the year 1813, and 
was the sixth of a family of ten children. As “ the child 
is father of the man,” we see in his strongly-marked child- 
hood, the same characteristics which stamped his after 
life. "We see the little boy sitting in church by his moth- 
er’s side, and as she points out the hymn, and folds his 
little hands in prayer, we see the beginning of that deep 
reverence which always distinguished him. We see, too, 
that strong love of his mother which remained with him 
_ through all his manhood, till, in his last sickness, the desire 
: to see her, the conviction so strong within him that she 
would comfort him as no other on earth could do, grew 


into a longing so intense that it was almost painful to wit- 
ness it. A little boy, he went with her on her errands of 


benevolence, and doubtless in those visits were instilled 
that generosity and whole-souled charity which were ever 
his. We find, too, that conscientiousness in the boy, 
which, when he had uttered a profane word in his moth- 
er’s presence, sent him from the room in shame and dis- 
tress. ‘I was condemned by the thought that I had 
uttered profanity in the presence of my mother.” At 
another time, seized by an ardent longing to be present at 
the “* Commencement,” he at last decided to go without 
returning to inform his mother. He prepares himself; 
and in that boyish preparation was seen the extreme nicety 
— regard to personal appearance which ever clung to 
im. 


“ He took off his straw hat, and fixed the brim of it a little more 
even, and pushed out two dents in the crown, and then put it on 
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more carefully. He stepped up to a low window-sill, and with a 
piece of paper wiped his bootees clean, tied the leather strings over 
again more neatly, and then went to the ‘town pump’ to wash his 
hands, shaking them till they were dry from the washing. Then he 
rubbed them together to get them still more dry, that with his thumb 
and forefinger he might smooth out the collar he had on. While 
doing this, he happened to pass a eo store, and he stopped 
at the window to see himself by the aid of a large mirror there 
placed for a show. There he was at full length. The mirror was 
bent over just enough to suit him. He could see every thing, from 
hat to bootees, and really Henry thought he was not a bad-looking 
boy. His skin was very white and girlish looking. His hair was 
light as flax, very fine, and parted from left to right over his fore- 
head, underneath which just peered out two clear blue eyes, whose 
tender expression singularly contrasted with the long upper lip and 
firm expression of the mouth, seeming to say he could easily be 
moved by an appeal to his affections, and could be inflexibly firm 
when occasion required. Here was his danger, and here was his 
defence. The face suited him. It glowed with excitement; and 
when he left the study of that face for a glance at his clothing, 
he felt that his dress would do, and not having his best suit to take 
care of, he should have the more fun.” 


*“* After many trials, he at last comes in sight of Cam- 
bridge; but 


“ His longing for ‘Commencement’ was more than a match for 
his bodily endurance, and now he sat down on the railing by the 
roadside to rest a while. As he sat here he saw some dandelions, 
and some of them which were in decay seemed to nod their heads to 
him. The old superstition came to his mind, that if you take one of 
these tops, and with a single breath blow off all the down, your moth- 
er wants you. He got down from the railing and stepped over on 
the marsh, and plucked near the road the long stem of a dandelion, 
with its round top full of downy seeds. His hand trembled as he 
held it up, and he blew upon the down, when but a portion of it fell 
off. Henry’s face lighted up with joy. 

‘¢ Mother don’t want me!’ he gladly said to himself, and he had 
put one hand on to the rail to spring into the road again. But his 
heart beat quick. He didn’t feel right. ‘I was tired, he said,’ and 
didn’t blow strong enough.’ Henry’s conscience was uneasy. He 
kept his hand resting on the rail, and now he began to whistle, but 
the tune was a serious one. He sighed, he looked up the road, he 
saw the people flocking to the festivities, and he thought he heard the 
sound of the music on the college green ; but if he did, the peal of 
the church bell soon took it away from his ear. It,was the bell ring- 
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ing the hour for the ‘ Commencement’ exercise, and with all Henry’s 
love for the fife and the drum, and also for the violin, there was no 
music to him like the sound of the church-going bell. He never was 
tired of that music ; and even when the ‘nine o’clock’ evening bell 

aled out the hour when the street plays must be ended, and all 

ys must be at home, there was something pleasant in the sound of 
the bells. When other boys were sliding, coasting and skating, 
around him, on Christmas week, Henry would stand still, with the 
rope of his sled wound round his arm, listening to the ‘Old North’ 
chimes. And now the sound of the church-bell came to arouse his 
conscience ; and there alone, with none to know him, he felt heartily 
ashamed to think he did not act more honestly in blowing upon the 
dandelion. The tears were in his eyes. His heart was heavy, and 
there was no peace for him till he made another trial. He plucked 
another stem. He held it up valiantly. He blowed upon the top 
with a vigorous breath, and every particle of the down departed! 
The ball could not have been brushed more smoothly. His hand was 
again on the rail. One spring, and he was over into the road, run- 
ning as if for life, back to town!” (pp. 20-22.) 


We discern, too, even in childhood, that fearless oppo- 
sition to wrong which never in his after life forsook him. 
The spirit of the reformer breathes through the following 
little incidents :— 


“ The great temperance reform had not yet commenced, and that 


' portion of Boston where he resided probably needed its redeeming 
influence more than any other portion of the city. He saw the 
tempting cordial displayed on every occasion, even where his play- 
mates met for a little social party; and he knew it was the same 
poison that stole the peace from families around him, and marred the 
beauty of many a noble form that his eyes once loved to look upon. 
He had no courage to tell how his soul hated the tempter; but the 
work was begun, where true reform always commences, in the heart 
of the individual. Alone with his God he made a solemn vow that 
no intoxicating drink should ever pass his lips ; and he kept it. 

“He had many trials to encounter for conscience’ sake, but he 
always came off conqueror. Once a merry, rough old sailor, a 
favorite with him and his playmates, had just returned from sea, and, 
encountering his young friends in the neighborhood of a bar-room, 
true to his nature, he immediately invited them to drink. ‘ Now, 
Henry,’ said one of his friends, ‘ you’ll have to drink, or he’ll be 
angry.’ ‘ You’ll see,’ was the only reply. When his turn came, and 
the sailor passed the glass to him, he looked straight into his eyes, 
and said, ‘ Excuse me, sir, I have made a solemn vow never to touch 
intoxicating drink.’ The sailor immediately laid down the glass, and 
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seizing his hand, while the tears streamed down his rough cheeks, 
exclaimed, ‘ Bless you, my good boy! Would to God J could keep 
such avow! How many a heart-ache it would have saved my poor 
old mother !’ 

At another time he had joined a boat party for a fishing excur- 
sion in Boston harbor. Near one of the many islands the boat ran 
aground, and the party was obliged to remain in that uncomfortable 
position nearly all night. Henry dropped asleep in the boat, and his 
companions, among whom was a relative older than himself, feeling 
some anxiety about him, as the boat was wet and the night air chilly, 
attempted to arouse him and get him to drink a potion to secure him 
against cold. They succeeded in partly awakening him, and put the 
cup to his lips ; but the flavor of the mixture aroused him to con- 
sciousness, and he set his teeth against it as though he had received 
a sudden attack of lock-jaw. His friends laughingly gave up further 
efforts for his safety, and left him to his fate; but the story was told 
with great zest in after years, when the conscientious hoy became a 
successful pleader for temperance.” (pp. 25, 26.) 


Such was the boy, ‘‘shy and sensitive by nature,” yet 
with a conscientiousness and integrity that made him bold 
as a lion for the right. 

Henry attended the free schools of Boston till his four- 
teenth year, and there received all his school instruction. 
He had, however, a retentive memory, and the same stu- 
dious and persevering habits which marked his after years. 
At the close of his school-days, he commenced the busi- 
ness in which his father and elder brother were engaged. 
In a beautiful valley, in the town of Medford (now Win- 
chester), about seven miles from Boston, was a hat factory, 
belonging to his father. ‘“ Here he was surrounded with 
a wealth of running waters, green meadows, stately trees, 
and distant hills, crowned with dark foliage, and here he 
commenced a discipline that gave much after power to the 
intense thinker and earnest worker.’ Here, amid the din 
of wheels and machinery, he wrote speeches and songs ; 
here he read books of travel, history, romance, poetry, 
newspapers—every thing that came within his reach; but 
his study was Shakspeare and the Bible. In after life he 
speaks of this time: 


“A sound has just struck upon my ear which has borne me back 
some twenty years; and I lay in the soft moonlight of the summer’s 
eve, listening to the quivering notes of my olian harp, mingled 
with the music of the water-fall. What. toiling and dreamy creature 
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I was then,—aimless, life a tangled skein of mysteries, and Jacob’s 
ladder but visible ina dream! The night was my time to live in— 
alone, bending over the wondrous pages of Shakspeare, drinking in 
the streams of the many-colored light as they came through the win- 
dows of his genius. All I had thought, imagined, or dreamed of, 
was anticipated there ; and I felt awe-struck, reverential, and hum- 
ble, before the majesty of the poet’s soul. Had he then appeared 
in my lonely room, I should have instinctively bowed down and kiss- 
ed the hem of his robe. He made me dissatisfied with mere fiction,— 
with the fairy tale, fashioned for the luxurious hour of the summer 
eve. He made me ask after that elevated knowledge, that sublimity 
of character, that excellence in which I now see, in perfect mosaic, 
all the fragments of beauty, grace, and majesty I-had found scattered 
around the pathway that led through the garden and broad fields of 
his works. That excellence I found in Jesus Christ. There I saw 
an acute intellect, an indomitable will, a pure and precise conscience, 
and a boundless love. I have now a higher Shakspeare,—one who 
a 0) me the many-colored lights of the spiritual world.” (pp. 


The great truths of the Bible thrilled his soul even at 
this early period, and he had a fondness for religious meet- 
ings unusual for one of his years. In 1830 his father built 
a dwelling-house in the neighborhood of his factory, and 
the family removed from Boston. The lovely scenery and 
his father’s hospitality brought many visitors to the house ; 
and among these were many Universalist ministers. He 
formed the acquaintance of the Rev. D. D. Smith; who, 
finding the young student at work in the factory with his 
copy-book beside him, became interested in him, and beg- 
ged something for publication in the Universalist and 
Ladies’ Repository, of which he was then the editor. The 
request was granted and his first article was published. 

His elder brother died in September, 1832, which event 
- to him a deep bereavement. He thus speaks of his 
Oss : 


“T have had one to cheer me on in my pursuit after knowl- 
edge,—one who would always lend a helping hand to my young 
efforts. That one is dead! and I feel my talents are too weak, too 
insignificant, to write his eulogy ; but I may be permitted to quote a 
few lines from my journal, kept at the time of his death. 

“«¢ He, who but a short time since was all hope and animation, is 
dead! and in him we have lost the proudest ornament of the family. 
He was the affectionate and devoted son and brother, the sincere and 
generous — His goodness and well-stored mind added lustre 

7 
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to the social circle; his nobleness of soul, and many generous, manly 
deeds, gained him the esteem of all who were so fortunate as to se- 
cure his friendship. But the prayers and heartfelt wishes of many 
could not avail. The summons has gone forth, and he has obeyed it.” 


(pp. 39.) 


At this time he removed from Medford to his father’s 
store in Boston; and now he commenced writing regu- 
larly for the Ladies’ Repository. But his situation as 
clerk was not congenial to him. The ledger and the day- 
book were not his kindred spirits. ‘Through the encour- 
aging words of Rev. D. D. Smith he wrote a sermon, the 
preaching of which is thus related by himself: 


“On the 9th of August, 1834, I arose and made ready to ride 
with a ministering friend to Quincy. Not one word had ever been 
said between us about my making any attempt to preach; but as I 
was leaving my room, a thought took possession of me, and I stepped 
to where I had a sermon which I had written as a trial of skill, and 
I said to myself, ‘ If he asks me to preach, I’ll preach.’ I put the 
manuscript in my pocket, and went forth to meet my engagement to 
ride to Quincy. Nota word passed about preaching, but the time was 
passed in a very agreeable conversation on the sights and sounds we 
— in one of the pleasantest of the very pleasant lines of travel round 

oston. When we were on Neponset bridge, my companion finished 
the singing of a hymn, and then paused in silence for a while. That 
silence was broken with the expression, ‘ Now, Henry, don’t be fright- 
ened, but have good courage.’ ‘ What do you mean?’ said I; ‘ you 
are not going to hurt me!’ I added jocosely. ‘ O, no!’ he answered ; 
‘but you have got to preach, this morning.’ ‘No, no!’ said I, in 
absolute fright at such an idea. ‘ Why, you’ve got your sermon with 
you, haven’t you?’ I could not say no, and it seemed to me the 
strangest thing imaginable that he should suppose I had a sermon 
with me, or should propose the perilous act of my attempting to 
preach, I, so timid that I had scarce courage to go to the circle of 
our own friends, and had never been able to summon spirit to speak 
at school, though coaxed and scolded to do so. But my friend 
talked on as though it were a settled matter. His tones were 
exceedingly kind, and the persuasion of his words carried strength 
in me to attempt any thing that was good. He told me he had 


expected I should preach, and had made no preparation on his own 
part, and I felt I mzst attempt the work. Though I knew him to 
be as ready for speaking as waters from the waterfall to run, yet at 
that moment it seemed to me that the case was just this: He had 
no sermon; I had confessed I had one, and a sermon must be 


preached, How my whole being quaked and shivered from that 
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moment till we got to the church! I followed my friend in, and 
when I went up the pulpit stairs it seemed to me impossible to place 
my feet down on them. A thousand elastic springs seemed to have 
worked themselves into my feet, and they were as nervous as when 
the opera-dancer has suffered martyrdom in the fantasies of the poe- 
try of motion. My friend read the selection from the Scriptures, 
aud then gave me the hymn to read. It was the hymn commencing, 


“ Upward [lift mine eye, 
From God is all my aid; 


and, supposing that a large church required great effort of voice to 
fill it, I read that hymn with a stentorian voice. The people looked 
up, not wondering at the wisdom carried by so little and flaxen a 
head, for they had not as yet received any thing of ‘ mine own ;’ but 
they did marvel from whence came that strength of voice! I read 
the hymn, only one foot keeping down on the platform at a time; 
and as I knew, from reading at school, that a full strength of voice 
did something in covering up timidity in the reader, this idea added 
to the size of the church, that looked tremendous, seen by me from 
the pulpit, made me read with a volume of voice not to be confined 
to a little space. When I sat down, my friend remarked ‘ You 
read well, but don’t read guzte so lowd next time.’ I was moderate 
in my tone at the next exercise, and then came the sermon. My 
text was, ‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.’ O, how I did tremble! The fear, the 
trepidation, or call it what you please, almost overwhelmed me. How 
I lived I know not. It was impossible for me to keep more than 
one foot down; the other would fly up, as when a poor creature 
with naked feet is made to dance as a whip touches now the flesh of 
one and then of the other. I was sustained by a power [ little ap- 
preciated then; for after a little while had passed, I was calm, self- 
ety and fearless. From the first I had no desire to shrink 

ack. I do not know that I thought of such a thing, or dreamed 
that it was possible to escape the fiery ordeal. It appeared to me 
that I had a work to do, and it must be done.” (pp. 42-44.) 


From that time he preached. regularly every Sabbath. 
Behold then the “ shy, sensitive boy,’’ a young and ardent 
preacher of Universalism ! 

His first settlement was at East Cambridge, where he 
was married in the year 1886, During his settlement in 
this place, we see that ready sympathy with his people 
in times of sorrow and of joy—that peculiar gift of con- 
soling the afflicted and comforting the dying—which were 
ever his characteristics. In the chamber of sickness he 


was ever welcome, and he felt it was a holy privilege to 
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be there ; indeed, all the duties devolving upon a minis- 
ter—and to him they were never narrowed or circum- 
scribed—were holy, and performed with a willingness 


that never tired. 


About this time he took charge of the “ Repository,” 
which he conducted till his death. In 1838 he moved to 
Haverhill, where he passed two years. 


“The two years we passed in Haverhill were full of pleasant and 


holy memories. We caught glimpses of home life, such as are only 
revealed to the pastor and his family. At the merry wedding, the 
consecration of children, the sick-room, and the quiet death-bed 
scene, the pastor was present with his untiring sympathy and love. 
“ He planned festivals for the young lambs of his flock, in the sum- 


mer-time, on the shores of a lovely pond, in the neighborhood of the 


parsonage, and, in the winter, he converted his study into a little 
banquet-room for their reception. He joined with his whole heart 
in the Christmas celebrations, when his young people, with a taste 
peculiar to them, decorated the church with evergreens. And his 
Christmas addresses were among his best efforts at this period. Sweet 
are the memories of days in Haverhill!” (pp. 99.) 


His next place of sojourn was at Marblehead. Of his 


ministry here his biographer thus beautifully speaks : 

“ T have often felt that at no period of his life was he happier than 
during the two quiet years we resided at Marblehead. I know there 
is a higher state of mind that comes to us through suffering and trial. 


That experience and its results were not wanting in his after-life ; 


but it is refreshing to greet the clear light of morning, though we 
know that clouds perfect the glory of declining day. 

“ As I look over what he wrote at that period, it breathes such a 
spirit of cheerfulness and peace, that with reluctance I yield the de- 


sire of quoting page after page of it, All objects in nature minister 
to his spiritual joy ; and no misanthropic or morbid views of life in- 
trude upon his meditation. ‘The glory of the sum,of things’ is 
always cheering him on.” (pp. 100, 101.) 

In December, 1841, he preached in Providence, R. I. ; 
and after much deliberation he concluded to leave Mar- 
blehead for that city. His ministry in Providence com- 


prised ‘‘ the best and most useful ten years of his life,” 
notwithstanding they ‘* were cradled in storms.” His 
labors here were severe, but he loved to labor. 


“Tam alone here. Not only do I have all the labor of the 
Universalist ministry in the city, but I am called upon very often to 
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o out into the country to attend funerals and lectures. A fortnight 
ast Saturday, that terribly cold day, I rode out ten miles and preach- 
ed a funeral sermon. The labor of preaching I would not regard, 
but the great evil is the time taken up. Such a journey costs a day, 


for I start at eight, and cannot get back until late in the afternoon. 


Then, I preach three sermons every Sunday. A man ought, in a 
place like this, to have considerable capital to live upon, intellectually, 
I mean, or he will soon run out. For instance, I preached three ser- 
mons on a week last Sabbath ; on the Monday following I made an 
address at the social circle ; on Wednesday I battled for moral sua- 
sion in the State Temperance Society ; on Thursday morning and af- 
ternoon the same ; in the evening I gave the first of a series of sermons 
on Universalism at the North End in a hall; on Friday, lectured as 
usual in my vestry. On Sunday, again I preached three times,—in 
the afternoon at the Bethel, in exchange with the seamen’s preacher, 
Br. Taylor. : I preached a sermon, in which I compared the love of 


God to the magnet. In the evening I commenced a series of lectures 
on the lives of eminent Universalists. . . . Last night, Monday, I 
made another address at the social circle on the power of the human 
voice, suggested by hearing the sounds of a sweet singer hushing the 
company. Wednesday evening I am to lecture on Temperance in a 


Baptist church in Olnyville; on Thursday, again at the North End ; 
and on Friday, as usual, in my vestry. Next week this is to be 


repeated, excepting that I lecture before a young men’s society on 
Wednesday evening, on self-culture. So by this you see, that, with 
the Reposztory, &c., I have some work to do, and, if I do not write 
oftener, it is not because I am idle or forgetful.” (pp. 33, 34.) 


At this time Death entered his household, taking away 
his oldest child, his darling Mary; and, in the words of 


her who suffered with him, we are told, “ that he who had 
spoken so many words of Christian comfort for others, 
now heard their sweet echo in his own soul.” ‘She lay 


sick in a room adjoining his study, from whence he could 
hear all her little loving, patient words,” and he quieted 
his troubled spirit by holy thoughts and fervent prayer. 


The sensitive nature of the father suffered with every 
pain of his child; but the humble Christian bowed in 


prayer before God, and says, “ I can go to God to whom 
I have led others. At the fountain from whose depths I 


have drawn water for thirsting hearts, 4 can drink my- 
self.” 


She died; and speaking of her, he says: 
“ Life’s whole tone was indeed changed to us. I dare not speak 
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of how I loved her; of the deep and bitter anguish that thrilled 
almost to death my heart,—nor of the holy and blessed memories that 
now steal over the soul like airs from paradise. Heaven is nearer than 
it was, and more of my heart is there.” (p. 137.) 


This bereavement called forth that little book called 
‘The Sacred Flora,” of which he says, it literally ran 
out of his heart. 

‘As we read of this ministry in Providence, we are im- 
pressed with the amount of good he must have done. 
He cheers the faith of the faltering, he dispels the doubts 
of the wavering—he is in sick chambers, he is at death- 
beds—he has time for all things, time to study, to read, to 
write, time to preach, to lecture, to attend funerals and 
weddings; and yet, amid all the calls of a large parish, 
he always finds time to write to his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and dear friends. How beautifully 
he says to his father, “‘ Every morning on the wings of 
prayer I am with you.” His letters are ever full of such 
delicate messages. There is no failing in these little offi- 
ces of kindness, no matter what the press of business may 
be. If he journeys, he writes letters home full of interest 
and affection for his family. If he sees a beautiful land- 
scape, if he enjoys a happy meeting, we find such ex- 
pressions as these: “ How I wish you could have been 
here!” ‘I saw such and such a sight, and thought of 
you.” This delicate thoughtfulness of his friends when 
absent from them, is a most beautiful trait in his character, 
and one upon which we delight to dwell. But his biog- 
rapher speaks of it better than we can do: 


“ His letters home! No beauty of scenery, no charm of social 
life, no fatigue, could make him neglect these daily messages. He 
did not glean pleasure for himself alone; he took with him always 
the wal and taste of those he loved; and what he knew would 
most please them he pictured with his pen. The same thoughtful- 
ness with which he travelled, he also read. Whenever he found pas- 
sages that suited the peculiar taste of any member of the family, 
they were sure to be retained for them. When prevented, by vari- 
ous cares, from gratifying my own inclination to read, I failed not to 
find the best passages in a new book, or the choicest reading in favor- 
ite papers, marked, and lying upon my table. 


‘“‘ His never-wearying care,” 


was always around us.” (pp. 199, 200.) 
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He goes to Niagara. His letters from this place are 
very interesting, but we have no room to quote from 
them. 

We have also in this portion of the Memoir, a very 
pleasant article written in a sportive style, but which is 
too long for us to quote. It is called, “‘ The farewell to 
the Old Stove.” It is full of happy allusions, ready wit, 
graceful fancy, and genial humor. We have also an ac- 
count of a week in Philadelphia, which gives us many 
pleasant pictures. 

He had an invitation to settle in Philadelphia. ‘“ The 
memory of the past winter, and the dread of what the fu- 
ture might be to him,” induced him to accept this invita- 
tion to a more genial clime. With reference to his future 
labors, he makes, in one of his letters, the following remark, 
which is characteristic of his independent, straight-forward 
spirit. 


“ As to success or failure my mind is perfectly easy. I go to do 
my work, and let success or failure take care of itself. The moment 
a minister begins to fashion visions of success to stimulate his endeav- 
ors, he begins to think of persons, how to manage them, and he is 
snared in his own fooleries. Let him look at duty, and try his best 
to do it, and God will take care that some time or other the work 
will be successful.” (pp. 229.) 


At the close of his ministry in Providence, is a tribute 
from one who knew him better perhaps than any person 
out of his immediate family—the Rev. Mr. Boyden, of 
Woonsocket. 

We now come to the closing portion of his ministry— 
the four years in Philadelphia. A very happy relation 
was this between pastor and people. 


‘“‘ That ‘God had prepared a sunny time for him,’ I felt when we 
met the welcome of our new home. Unlike dear New England as 
it was, its very unlikeness suited and refreshed him just at that peri- 
od of his life. Quiet and repose were in the very atmosphere of its 
long, clean, shady streets, and pervaded its beautiful and orderly 
dwellings. Easy, happy, genial domestic life won his heart, and he 
felt, he said, ‘a new consecration to the work of the ministry.’ 

*“‘ Conservative as was this field of labor, and far behind the one he 
had left in the progress of liberal views, he accepted it as a new in- 
centive which would enable him to trace out better methods of impart- 
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ing his glorious truths. He retraced no part of his ministry; he 
seemed to strike a new key, and to be enraptured and inspired by 
its melody. ‘I never knew what it was to preach till I came to 
Philadelphia,’ was often his expression; and he felt he had just 
learned to preach Universalism. His deepest doctrinal sermons were 
the purest practical and reformatory, and they met an answering 
chord in the hearts of his people. 

“He had been told, before he left New England, that the new soci- 
ety in Philadelphia were not distinctively Universalists. ‘If that 
were true, they would never have called me,’ was his answer; and 
he went to his new society, as he left his old, with the Gospel warm 
and glowing upon his lips.” (pp. 49, 50.) 


“ That sunny time” lasted not long. The constitution 
always delicate grew more feeble ; and though the disease 
was of a flattering kind, it was too evident to his friends 
that the busy life was near its close. ‘The summer vaca- 
tion failed to recruit him; the air of his own New Eng- 
land was powerless to bring health to the wasting frame. 
Yet very pleasant was that last visit to us who loved him, 
and who never seemed to realize so much as now, how 
truly good and noble he was. He was cheerful and live- 
ly at most times, although suffering from a violent cough, 
and extreme difficulty of breathing. He went back to 
Philadelphia but little recruited; and after his return he 
failed daily. But the brain was still busy,—it had pro- 
jects laid out for a long life-time, which it was hard to give 
up. He must work, he must preach, and while the fee- 
ble form could stand in the sacred desk, the ready lips 
still gave ‘forth the Gospel message—the message it had 
been such a delight for him to proclaim. 


‘« After he had given up his pulpit labors, his mind, which would 
never rest, dwelt much on publishing a volume of sermons. A con- 
versation, one day, with one who was a dear and devoted companion 
in his sickness—our brother Dennis—awoke the desire anew; and 
one morning, after a night of unusual rest, he called his little amanu- 
ensis to his bedside, and dictated a perfect: prospectus of a volume, 
such as he had long desired, and also a proposition to a publisher. A 
few hours after, while I was selecting copy for the Repository from 
among his sermons, he requested me to lay aside several, the titles of 
which I had mentioned, as suitable for his new book; and I doubt 
not he would have chosen every sermon for it, had I not taken them 
from his sight, and changed the conversation. I could not tempt his 
mind to further thought, though I longed to know his choice. But 
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among his papers I found a list that he had arranged, and I hope to 
give his friends, at some future time, his last work. 

‘“‘ Pain did not make life less sweet, nor take one charm from the 
duties that he loved. Through years he had labored to keep the 
mind superior to suffering, and he felt he could do so still. He tried 
hard to get well; but, when one after another of his holds on life 
failed, he yielded himself to the arms of his Saviour, as naturally as 
a tired child seeks rest on the bosom of its mother. Exceeding peace 
took possession of his soul. Everything was right, and every friend who 
came to his bedside was welcomed with a kiss of love.” (pp. 311,312.) 


The spark of life grew more dim; but O, what a 
thought was this to cheer his dying hour, ‘‘ I never preach- 
ed an insincere word in my life.” How touching was 
his thoughtfulness of her who had been so much to him: 


“The next morning, while I was moving around his bed, I per- 
ceived that his eyes followed me with a troubled expression. I said, 
‘ Is it not all well with you this morning?’ ‘ All but one thing,’ he 
replied ; ‘I cannot tell just how you feel about me.’ I had prepar- 
ed myself for this direct question, and was enabled to say, ‘ What- 
ever God sees fit to send will be right with me.’ ‘OQ, bless you! 
bless you for those words!’ said he. ‘I never was happier in my 
life. You need say nothing more.’ No farewells were ever spoken ; 
we needed none.” 

‘On Tuesday evening, March 18th, we felt it was his last night 
with us. Friends who loved him as a brother could not leave us, 
and I looked around the room on the same faces that had greeted us 
on the first evening of our arrival in Philadelphia. He knew them 
all, but he seemed not to be with us. Often during the night he fan- 
cied his mother was around his bed. His last hours were soothed 
‘by the memory of the hand-charm.? When morning dawned we 
smoothed his pillow, and with a smile he thanked us and said, ‘QO, 
that is beautiful!’ It was our last office. He dropped into a quiet 
sleep to awake toa fairer morn than ours. 

“Friends dressed him for his burial in the same suit of black that 
he had worn on the last day he entered his pulpit, and I thought of 
his oft-quoted words of Mrs. Mayo: 


‘ No longer the shroud and the pall wear gloom, 
They’re travelling robes to a fairer home.’ 


“ They laid him in a beautiful coffin, and, on Friday, conveyed him 
to his own beloved church for funeral services. The pulpit and the 
furniture around it were draped in black ; and, borne up the aisle by 
eight of his church, acting as bearers, his coffin was placed in front 
of the altar, where his willing feet had so often stood to break the 
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bread of communion, or in the impressive rite of the consecration of 
children. 

One who had been dear to him in social life sung alone, with a 
tremulous voice, an anthem that he loved : 


‘ Angels, ever bright and fair 
Take, O take him to thy care!’” (pp. 315, 316.) 

So lived and so died a true disciple of Christ—one 
whose great glory and crown was to be a minister of the 
gospel. He was a man of many virtues, but no words of 
ours can tell so well as this book what he was. Here are 
tributes and testimonials from many and dear friends. 
We shall copy .but one, and that from one who knew 
him well, and for whom he had done what he had done 
for many ,others,—given encouragement and aid, at a 
time when he needed both. 


“You know that I should agree with you in what you say of Mr. 
Bacon. I never saw a nobler man. Some persons didn’t under- 
stand him. Idid. Those who saw him, or were with him every 
day, could not be blind to his purpose, his intrepidity, his persistence, 
or his love. He was John and Peter combined, in his high calling ; 
in spirit always affectionate, bold, and earnest. 

“Well do [ remember him in his home. I never shall forget what 
his home was to me. I have always been thankful and proud that it 
was for a time my home. Whenever I am awake, and am conscious 
that I walk in the path that suits me, I see that the beginning of it 
reaches back to the time when we lived on Kent-street, in Haverhill. 
I had had dreams and yearnings before Mr. Bacon came to Haverhill. 
I sometimes saw my future. I sometimes saw a man of strength lift- 
ing me to a higher place, and giving me a start in a right direction. 
At length that man met me in the street, in the person of my pastor, 
and invited me to come and see him in his home. I couldn’t guess 
what he meant. I was too timid to call to see him till the last hour, 
but when I did call I was introduced to a new world, to new friends 
—a host of them—and to a new life. What can I do to show my 
love for that man of God? I never have said much to him or to you 
in this direction. I never could say much to him. I never met 
him at any time without feeling a reverence for him which made me 
silent. For years I have seen him as a transfigured one, for whom 
of all the men in the world I would do my best. He is transfigured 
before us all now. He stands on the heavenly mount ‘in garments 
white and glistening.’” (pp. 90, 91.) 


Many, very many, can ‘give the same testimony. To 
how many young writers has he extended the encour- 
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aging hand—to how many hesitating preachers, the need- 
ed aid! 

His religious nature was very deep. To him, “ a min- 
ister of Christ”” was a holy and significant title, and one 
not to be assumed lightly. He would keep it pure from 
the least touch of sin, or appearance of evil. 


“The minister 7s more than the man. To him are given privi- 
leges, and to-him are opened mysteries in domestic life, that would 
not be opened to the mere man. The minister is a living symbol of 
the religious sentiment. . . . Do not lower the dignity of a true 
minister. Take a right platform, and resolve to bring others up to 
that, rather than to go down tothem. This is du¢to your office. ‘I 
magnify mine office ;’ I consider its relations, and it becomes more 
and more important in my sight.” (p. 151.) 


It had been his boyhood’s dream to be a preacher. 
That dream was accomplished; and although he left us 
as it were in the midst of his usefulness, still many a 
e . fourscore has not borne so rich a harvest to the 
4ord. 

In our denomination he has left a void not easily filled. 
Sincerity, devotion and zeal characterized his preaching. 
He had a power of touching the deep fountains of the 
heart, such as few possessed. He had a ready flow of 
thought, and it was conveyed to his hearers in words well 
chosen, clear and eloquent. He always impressed his 
audience with the conviction of his sincerity and his deep 
reverence ; and in prayer we have few like him. Not many 
have the versatility of talent which he possessed; with 
depth of thought he combined gracefulness, and he saw 
no incompatibility between strength and beauty. He 
never passed’ unnoticed the delightful vales and cool foun- 
tains where poesy waited for her votaries ; and though he 
was a close student and deep thinker, he never scorned 
the pleasant paths of literature. 

But in this Memoir, beside the life of the preacher, we 
have also the life of the man. We. see him in domestic 
life, in his study where he sat and wrote with his children 
about him, whose chance remarks often suggested thought 
for asermon. It was indeed one of his traits to draw 
from little incidents that came to his notice, useful lessons, 
which his ready pen gracefully and happily illustrated. 
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The letters to his wife are among the most interesting 


portions of the book, for they show how, like the true man 


he was, he-confided in her judgment and trusted her with 
all his plans, no matter how trivial or weighty they were ; 
and in all things considered her his equal. To woman he 


was always deferential and kind ; for the man who so lov- 
ed his mother could never speak slightingly of the sex. 


Perhaps many, but little acquainted with him, misunder- 
stood him. ‘“ Many think me,’’ he says, ** a cold and dis- 
tant one.”’ 


“«Tnstead.of putting the best side out to strangers and persons 
with whom he was'slightly acquainted, he did the opposite. Those 


who read his writings seldom found their expectations met in a 
slight or casual interview. To a stranger he did not seem genial ; 
and had a stranger witnessed his manner of greeting his particular 


friends, he would not have been impressed with the idea that he was 
a warm-hearted man. Yet did he possess a deep fountain of friend- 


ship and generosity. I feel that I know this; and if you write his 
memoir, it will do justice to him in this respect, wherein he was least 
understood.’ Would that I could do justice to one whose outward 
life was but half the expression of his great soul. Only with his 


pen and in his pulpit did he completely reveal himself. In social 
life he seldom expressed all that he felt, and often when he felt the 


most he would express the least; but not the simplest act of kind- 
ness that he could perform for any one was overlooked. It was often 
astonishing to witness his tender regard for children; no mother’s 


eye detecting quicker than his their wants and annoyances; and 


among the sick and sorrowing he was best known and appreciated, 


Those who thought him ‘a cold and distant one’ amid busy life, for- 
got it all when they needed his sympathy or aid; and such times 
have made his name cherished with a deeper love than often falls to 


the lot of man.” (pp. 152,153.) 
Full of interest and instruction to us is thisilife of a good 


man, for it shows us how much can be accomplished in 
even a short life-time, by an earnest worker. And he was 
an earnest worker ; the record of his life bears to heaven 


no wasted days, no misspent hours. His powers were 
confined by no thought of self; where duty called he was 


ready to go. His conscience and his God were more to 
him than man, and the work appointed him on earth, 
more than a life of ease and indulgence. We follow here 
the aspirations of a human soul from boyhood to the time 


when he laid down the work of life on earth, for the labor 
to which his God has called him. N. 1. M. 
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1, An Atlas of Classical Geography, Constructed by William 


Hughes, and edited by George Long, formerly Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Virginia. With a sketch of Classical 
Geography, and other Additions, by the American Editor. Containing 
Fifty-two Maps and Plans on Twenty-six Plates, with an Index of Pla- 


ces. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1856, 


Arrer a somewhat careful examination of this work, we feel 


warranted in recommending it without reserve to those who wish 
to procure a sufficient and at the same time convenient Ancient 


Atlas. Comparing it with such others as have been published 
in this country, we may state that it is not so large as Tanner’s, 


but is about as full, and has the improvements which more recent 


discoveries supply. It is much larger than Butler’s, and is on 
rather a larger scale even than Findlay’s. Though it is not so 
full of names as the latter, we think the plan of the maps, and 
their arrangement, are better adapted to the wants of the student 


or reader of Ancient Geography ; and the execution by the en- 


graver is as good. Indeed, it appears to us to contain almost 
every thing that is needed for ordinary purposes in this depart- 
ment of classical learning, and to be a tolerable equivalent for 
some of the much larger and more expensive works of the kind 


which have been published in Germany. The introductory 


sketch of Classical Geography, though brief, is a judiciously 


drawn outline, and the concluding Index of Places, with refer- 
ences to the latitudes and longitudes on the maps respectively 
where they may be found, makes the apparatus complete. The 
price, $3, is very moderate for such a volume as this. 


To accommodate those who may wish to select an Atlas of the 


kind, we give the list of its Maps and Plans. 

I. Geography of the World, according to the Ancients: 1. 
according to Homer; 2. according to Hecatzs ; 3. according to 
Herodotus ; 4. according to Evatosthenes and Strabo; 5. West- 
ern Europe according to Strabo; 6. the World according to 


Ptolemy; 7. India according to Ptolemy; 8. Britain according 


to Ptolemy. II. The World as known to the Ancients; with 
the boundary of the Persian Empire under Cyrus. III. The 
Empire of Alexander the Great, with the adjoining regions. 


IV. The Provinces of the Roman Empire, A. D. 119. V. Bri- 
tania. VI. Gallia, VII. Hispania. VIII. Italia, Northern 


8% 
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Part. IX. Italia, Southern Part, with Corsica and Sardinia. 
X. Plan of Rome. XI. Neighborhood of Rome. XII. Sicilia. 
XIII. 1. Syracuse; 2. Bay of Naples, and adjacent territory ; 
8. The two Ports of Brundusium. XIV. Macedonia, Thracia, 
and Illyricum, and the Provinces on the middle and lower Dan- 
ube, XV. Grecia, including Epirus, and Thessalia, with part of 
Macedonia. XVI. Middle Greece. XVII. Plan of Athens, 
and its Harbors. XVIII. Peloponnesus. XIX. The Coasts 
and Islands of the Aigean Sea. XX. Asia Minor, and the 
Northern Part of Syria. XXI. 1. Palestina, with Part of 
Syria; 2. Plan of Jerusalem. XXII. Assyria and the adjacent 
countries. XXIII. 1. Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa; 2. 
. Continuation of the African coast to Egypt; 3. Carthaginian 
Territory. XXIV. Arabia Petrea, and Part of Egypt, includ- 
ing the Delta. XXV. Germania Magna, with the Provinces on 
the Upper Danube. XXVI. Topographical Plans. 1. of Troja; 

2. of Thermopyle ; 3. of Marathon; 4. of Platea; 5. of Leuc- 
tra; 6. Route of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand ; 7. Plan of 
Granicus ; 8. of Issus; 9. of Arbela; 10. of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; 11. of Alexandria. 


2. The History of Massachusetts. The Provincial Period. By John 
Stetson Barry, Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
of the New England Historic Geneological Society. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Company. 1856. 8vo.pp. 514. 


By an unintentional delay, till this late period, to give notice 
of Mr. Barry’s second volume, we have precluded ourselves from 
the chance of saying much, except what has already been said of 
it, by other periodicals that were more prompt than ours. We 
cordially agree in the commendations which it has received from 
every quarter. As a popular history of Massachusetts, during 
the Colonial and Provincial periods, we think that the two vol- 
umes, now before the public, are the best work which we have. 
They present their subject in general pictures, as it were, faith- 
fully composed from the details which former writers had given 
with sufficient minuteness indeed, but with less attention to the 
grouping. At the same time, Mr. Barry’s narrative is by no 
means wanting in particular incidents. It is distinguished rather 
by a natural tact at grouping together what belongs together, so 
as to make the whole significant. Another feature of the work 
is worthy of mention: the author does not content himself with 
presenting merely the public affairs of the state, its foreign rela- 
tions, the measures of its government, its enterprizes, and its 
leading men ; he takes occasion to introduce us to the domestic 
condition of the people, and to make us acquainted with their 
manners and customs, form of life, and spirit. We must also 
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remark, that he evinces, in this second volume, the same exhaus- 
tive and successful research that was apparent in his first volume. 
The original documents and authorities, which he has thus 
brought forward, have been of considerable use to him in throw- 
ing additional light on certain passages of our history. 

The present volume begins with the erection of Massachusetts 
into a Province, in 1692, and ends with the Battle of Lexington, 
in 1775. It thus embraces a period the most interesting, in 
many respects, and the most instructive of all that we have as 
yet passed through,—the period in which our fathers maintained, 
with unintermitted watchfulness, the guardianship of their free- 
dom against the insidious encroachments of the mother country, 
and against the recreancy and tergiversation of political pari- 
sites among themselves. Never, in all the annals of the world, 
has there been a more sublime spectacle of a people contending 
for principle, with far-reaching foresight that looked to ultimate 
developments rather than to immediate considerations; asserting 
the Right with patience, with forbearance even, but with indom- 
itable pefsistency ; now baffled, now perfidiously circumvented, 
repeatedly betrayed by their own agents, yet staunch to their 
claim; gaining strength from trial to trial, while the abuses 
heaped upon them were multiplied; and, when the decisive 
grasp was made upon them, overcoming almost against hope! 
We cannot be too familiar with the story. It is profitable read- 
ing, especially in times when Freedom has its martyrs, and when 
the example of the brave old fathers is needed to stay the spirits 
of their children. 


3. The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis. Rendered 
into English from the Original Latin, by John Payne. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Edited by Howard Mal- 
colm D.D., President of Louisburg University, Pa. A New Improved 
Edition, with a Life of the Author. By C. Ullman, D.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, &c. 1856. 12mo. pp. 283. 


A handsome volume, with good paper, and clear page, and 
type of a fair size for easy and pleasant reading. 

The chief excellence of this edition, compared with former 
editions in English, is the Biographical Memoir of Thomas a 
Kempis, extracted from Dr. Ullman’s “Reformers before the 
Reformation.” Of this, the name of the learned German author 
will be a sufficient recommendation to all who are acquainted 
with Dr. Ullman’s contributions to Ecclesiastical and Religious 
History, or with his writings on the Sacred Scriptures. 

Of a work so extensively known as is “The Imitation of 
Christ,’’ we need to say but little. If its spirit runs somewhat 
too far in the direction of religious sentimentalism,—if, to render 
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it a full expression of true devotional feeling, its tendency, in 
that way, needs to be counterbalanced by some additional ele- 
ments of a severer kind, still it will do good service, as it always 
has done, in awakening and cherishing a devotional frame of 
mind. 

4, The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, by 
William Robertson, D.D. ith an account of the Emperor’s Life 
after his Abdication, by William H. Prescott. In Three Volumes. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Company. 1857. 8vo. 


These volumes come to us with the large and beautiful typo- 
graphy, handsome paper, and tasteful style, that distinguish the 
publications of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Company. In 
these respects the appearance is the same as that of their edition 
of Mr. Prescott’s Philip the Second,—thus matching with the 
series of volumes which the latter gentleman has given to the 
world in the department of Spanish History: Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, Philip the Second. 
The History of Charles the Fifth was only wanting to fill the 
period from 1490 to 1600. 

There can be no occasion to speak of the excellences of Rob- 
ertson’s Charles the Fifth, now that the work has so long main- 
tained its place as a standard History, and as an English Classic. 
It is the work on which its author’s fame rests. We may 
observe, however, that, without a familiar acquaintance with it, 
one will hardly be likely to understand either the modern politi- 
cal system of Europe, or the secular relations of the great Re- 
formation under Luther. During the reign of Charles, and 
partly through his activity, the nations of Europe came into the 
continental system, which held, in its general arrangements, 
till the French Revolution in. 1790, and which, in a great mea- 
sure, determined the relative history of the several states for 
more than two centuries and a half. Nor is its influence wholly 
spent down to our own day. 

In Messrs. Phillips & Sampson’s edition, Robertson’s work is 
reprinted entire, without variation, and, we think, without note 
or comment. But at the end, Mr. Prescott has added Four 
Books, filling about a third of’a volume, and giving the account 
of the Emperor’s life at Yuste after his abdication. The facts 
respecting this portion of Charles’s history had been misappre- 
hended till a recent discovery brought the original documents to 
light; and the matter was misrepresented by Robertson, as it has 
been by all the older historians. The readers of Mr. Prescott’s 
Philip the Second will recollect the interesting account, in a 
note to that work, of the opening of the Archives of Simancas, 
and of the manner in which he availed himself of the new light 
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which its treasures threw on the last years of the Emperor. 
With this aid, he has now given to the world a full and true 
narrative of the’ scenes which have so long been misconceived. 
In elegance of thought and style, and in clearness of descrip- 
tion, these Four Books will stand as a fitting sequel to Robert- 
son’s work, while they serve to correct its most important error. 


5. The Poetry of the East. By William Rounseville Alger. Bos- 
ton: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 1856. 16mo. pp. 280. 


This book has a value for clergymen apart from the intrinsic 
importance of its contents. It shows what attainments lie within 
reach of systematic industry. For the curious learning which these 
pages report, and the toil of selection and translation they sug- 
gest, are only incidents of a nobler energy and scholarship whose 
main purpose will be disclosed, we presume, in a future publica- 
tion. In the early years of a laborious and faithful minis- 
try, without being at all a recluse, or retreating from interest in 
the stirring and philanthropic movements around us, Mr. Alger 
has found leisure for a very wide acquaintance with the various 
faiths and philosophy of nations concerning the future life. 
There is not, probably, in this country a theologian so versed as 
he is in this branch of religious literature. With steady enthu- 
siasm he has explored the subterranean, and searched the empy- 
rean, spaces of divinity. From Platonic myths to Calvinistic 
confusions of belief. about the resurrection of the body and the 
day of judgment ; from grotesque Brahminical cosmogonies to the 
sombre labyrinths of the Egyptian retribution ; from the imper- 
sonal laws that uphold the Buddhistic heaven to the pale, thin 
superstitions of the North American tribes, Mr. Alger passes 
with scholarly readiness; and, like a cosmopolitan Dante, has 
wandered through every Purgatory and Paradise with which the 
religious poetry and fears of the human heart have belted the 
globe. 

It is a pleasure to us to pay our tribute of respect to this rich 
research and the consecrated purpose from which it has grown, 
in calling attention to this sheaf of Oriental poetry, which is one 
of its subordinate trophies. The ample introductory essay bears 
testimony, as full as it is modest, to the breadth of reading and 
heartiness of sympathy that have been brought to the work. 
Mr. Alger gives a condensed and interesting sketch of the im- 
mense field of Oriental poetry, and offers help which will be 
very valuable to all who wish to study for themselves, in the 
full report he makes of the translations into German and English 
which modern scholars have wrought. He discriminates very 
clearly the characteristic qualities of the Hindu, the Arabic and 
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the Persian genius, and at once endorses and adorns his criticisms 
with selections from the best versions that have been made in 
this country and England. The following extract is perhaps the 
most valuable for quotation : 

“The doctrine of the metempsychosis which saturates so much 
of the religion of the East with its manifold influences,—its 
ascetic aims and painful penances reducing all life to a ritual 
system,—properly belongs to the Indian race. That luxurious- 
ness and indolence and Epicurean proclivity which we so often 
associate with the Orient, are Persian. But martial movement, 
bounding arteries, indefatigable activity, love of perilous enter- 
prize, thirsting rage, are Arab. The first may be represented by 
the Elephant, the second by the Gazelle, the third by the Lion. 
The Hindu muse is préeminently characterized by pensiveness, 
love of meditation. Her children see every thing reflected in 
reverie. The world is suspended in Maya, or illusion, and they 
mildly think upon it. The Arab muse is préeminently charac- 
terized by an ardent objectivity, active passion, freedom from 
morbid introspectiveness. Her children love outward things, 
deeds, descriptions. Their stories are of the headlong race 
across Sahara, encounters with the lion, or smiting a foe. The 
sap in their trees seems blood, and the blood in their veins, fire. 
The Persian muse is préeminently characterized by delicacy of 
sensation. A vital fancy, now finical in its conceits, now world- 
grasping in its illumined dilation, is over and through all her 
works. Victor Hugo, in his “ Les Orientales,”’ says, “‘The Per- 
sians are the Italians of Asia.” There is a fourth Muse in these 
countries, differing essentially from the foregoing; not confined 
to either clime, but having the freedom of each, and reckoning 
as her servants a large class of the most gifted poets in them all. 
}refer to Sifism, whose préeminent characteristic is an intense 
subjectivity. Her adherents turn all faculties inwards in con- 
centred abstraction, and heighten their consciousness till it is 
lost in boundless identification. Thought and sensation, trans- 
fused and molten, flow through formless moulds into ecstacy.” 

It is not difficult to see that Mr. Alger is most interested in 
the first and last of these manifestations of the Oriental genius, 
—the Hindu and the Sufee phases. Perhaps we must pardon 
something to the affection generated by assiduous study in a 
rarely-trodden field, or possibly must account for the judgment 
by the influence of a Hindu habit of exaggeration, when we 
read the editor’s opinion that ‘the close of the Mahabharata is 
the culminating point of the poetic literature of the world.” 
It is a pretty broad sentence that reduces Dante, Milton, and 
Shakspere to mere Alpine altitudes before a swarthy genius 
who towers as the Dhawaligiri of the imagination. 
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The most valuable portion of the volume, to a theological 
reader, is the criticism which Mr. Alger brings to the Sufees in 
his Introductory Essay, and the gems from their mystical reve- 
ries which he has scattered plentifully over the volume. The 
Quakers, the Perfectionists, the pious transcendentalists, the 
charmed readers of Bohme, Madame Guion, and Fenelon, must 
turn to the poems of these Eastern mystics, who “‘rise far be- 
yond all outer forms of postive religion, adoring the eternal es- 
sence, in-its completest abstraction from every thing earthly,” 
whose “ faith is an ocean of dusky bliss,” to find the most rapt 
and quickening expression of the type of piety to which they 
aspire. Their true Thomas 4 Kempis is named Mewlana Dsche- 
laleddin Rumi, and Rabia is their original Madame Guion. We 
will quote two selections from this feminine saint, which strike 
us as the most exquisite which the volume offers. The first is 
called ‘“* The Three Stages of Piety” : 


“ Rabia, sick upon her bed, 
By two saints was visited, 
Holy Malik, Hassan wise, 
Men of mark in Moslem eyes. 
Hassan says, ‘ Whose prayer is pure 
Will God’s chastisements endure.’ 
Malik, from a deeper sense, 
Uttered his experience : 
‘He who loves his Master’s choice 
Will in chastisements rejoice.’ 
Rabia saw some selfish will 
{n their maxims lingering still, 
And replied, ‘O men of grace! 
He who sees his Master’s face 
Will not in his prayer recall 
That he is chastised at all.” 


The second narrates how, with great toils and sufferings, Rabia 
had effected the pilgrimage to Mecca, and saw the people praying 
around the Caaba, and how she beat her breast and cried aloud: 


‘OQ heart! weak follower of the weak, 
That thou should’st traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek 
Who long ago had come to thee!” 


Mr. Alger’s volume will richly repay study to all who can find 
benefit in change of mental aliment, and who are willing to be 
led by a scholarly hand through the gorgeous and crowded Athe- 
neum of Eastern literature. The reader with sensitive ear will 
miss in many of the translations the charm of melody. With a 
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taste too fond of it in prose, Mr. Alger is singularly indifferent 
to rhythm in the poetic versions he gives; and quite often the 
thought of a couplet, or poem, stands out too barely as a con- 
ceit through the dry and cold translation. An honest critic will 
also call the author’s attention to a metaphysical floridness in 
his Introductory Essay, which, in the eagerness to express every 
shade of a subtile distinction, or to portray minutely the charac- 
teristics of a writer or a scholar, overloads the analysis, or the 
exposition, with words that either clog, weaken, or confuse. 

But whatever faults may be noted in the execution are of 
slight account in comparison with the energy, industry and scho- 
larship which the book betokens, and of which it is only “ the 
blade,” promising ‘the ear,” and “full corn in the ear.” xk. 


6. Faust. A Tragedy. Translated from the German of Goethe, 
= Notes. By Charles T. Brooks, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

After noticing Mr. Alger’s volume, we come to another work, 
which, though it does not introduce us to a fresh domain of lite- 
rature, has won a remarkable triumph for American scholarship 
by reproducing the greatest of German poems, in all its varieties 
of measure, peculiarities of rhyme, and delicacies of cadence, 
into an English counterpart. Our friend Brooks was evidently 
predestined to be a translator. He never appears to be so thor- 
oughly himself as when he serves as the ‘*medium,” and be- 
comes possessed by the spirit, of some foreign genius. Then 
his own faculties find full and supple play, and his command of 
the resources of English seems scarcely less striking than that 
which the fire of inspired creation gives. If he could live, in 
full health, to three-score years and ten, and find publishers 
ready to execute his desires, we doubt not he would cheerily 
show himself the competent Dragoman of the first geniuses of 
Germany, and leave little to be accomplished after him in the 
way of versions from its richest poetic literature. We question, 
indeed, whether he will ever die,—having our suspicions that, 
like Enoch, he will at last be translated, or translate himself, 
into the world of spirits. 

We have not had time to make a lengthy comparison between 
the original and this rendering; but the passages which we have 
thus brought together, and the reading of the volume itself, as- 
sure us that Mr. Brooks has essentially foreclosed the necessity, 
of any future translation into English of Goethe’s masterpiece. 
Indeed, with the substitution of two or three versions of some 
short detached portions, by other hands, for those in Mr. Brook’s 
volume, the work would be as complete, seemingly, as the Eng- 
lish tongue will allow. In page after page the literal sense will 
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be found transfused into rhythm and cadence, which breathe the 
aroma of the original, and which flow as naturally as if they 
were the first clothing of the thought. The most unfortunate 
rendering, we think, is that of the celebrated Christmas Anthem. 
Mr. Brooks was evidently hampered by the necessity of keeping 
wide from Dr. Hedge’s remarkable reproduction. With his 
scrupulous fidelity Mr. Brooks has been literally obedient to the 
original rhythm in a few lines from the “‘ Chorus of Women,” and 
the “‘ Chorus of Disciples,’ which Dr. Hedge had shortened ; but 
we greatly regret that Dr. Hedge’s transcript was not inwoven 
in a work in which it would have been so admirably set, and 
which it would so happily have adorned. The great song of 
the angels, also, in the ‘‘ Prologue,” has been more richly ren- 
dered by Dr. Hedge, although Mr. Brooks’ translation is equally 
faithful to the original. 

We make these points of comparison not for the sake of find- 
ing a little fault, but to show that we have given some attention 
to the volume, and thus, if possible, to enforce our cordial admi- 
ration and commendation of it te our readers. Heretofore, the 
only translation of the Faust that was easily accessible here, 
was the prose version by Mr. Hayward, which is to the original 
about what the dust of a pounded diamond would be to the 
angles and flash of the crystal gem. It is very serviceable as a 
dictionary, to save time in looking out definitions through a 
large lexicon, but it gives almost nothing of the flavor and splen- 
dor of the Gothic poem itself. It is a great privilege, when one 
is not able to enjoy such a work in its native form, to be able 
to make acquaintance with it through a vivid copy; and Mr. 
Brooks, by his ample and delicate knowledge of German, and 
the marvellous flexibility of his command over the resources of 
poetic expression in English, has furnished not simply a daguer- 
reotype, but a stereoscope, which gives us much of the round- 
ness, the vigor, the sinewy grace of the German, with that 
expression of bounding life streaming from behind the deep-cut 
lines of sadness, longing and pain, which we should have sup- 
posed that no version could have supplied. 

The publishers have put the poem into very fitting typogra- 
phical dress. We hope that their enterprize and the excellent 
and modest translator’s labor will be acknowledged and rewarded 
by a wide demand for the volume. K. 


7. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have also published a long list 
of admirable volumes, each of which deserves more lengthy treat- 
ment than our space will allow. Prominent among these is the 
novel by Mr. Charles Reade of England—* It is never too late 
to Mend.”” This should have been noticed in our last issue ; 

VOL. XIV. 
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but the delay is of trifling consequence, owing to the permanent 
interest which the story possesses in its illustrations of promi- 
nent features of modern English life. In his sprightly and 
charming “‘ Peg Woffington,” Mr. Reade showed his ability to 
re-write a biography, and touch with a vital pencil the manners 
of a buried generation, in the racy pages of a novel. A hun- 
dred years from now, some of the chapters of “It is never too 
late to Mend,’’ will be found the most precious historic material, 
to vivify for people then living, the picture of British prison- 
philanthropy in our day, and to reflect the strange lineaments 
of the semi-barbarism of Australia and California in the first 
months of the gold-mania. The Australian Episode in this 
novel is one of the most powerful pieces of life-picture we have 
ever seen. The study of it will add richly to one’s knowledge 
of human nature and of the marvels of life in this present gene- 
ration. The work is injured, for a delicate taste, by intensity of 
melo-dramatic treatment in parts, and too much of what is call- 
ed ‘ stage-effect ;’’ but the firmness and freedom of character- 
drawing, in the delineations of Rev. Mr. Eden and the thief 
Robinson, reveal a masterly hand; while the picture of Jaky, 
the native Australian, and the whole sketch of the passions and 
the extemporized institutions of the gold-diggers, show a breadth 
of mind and a vigor in execution of which the author’s previous 
works gave no sign. 


8. ‘Seed-Grain”’ is the expressive title of two admirable 
volumes by Mrs. Lowell, the accomplished teacher, in which se- 
lections from the wisest writers on Life are arranged so as to 
offer continuous and symmetrical instruction in the great duties 
of self-culture, and in the nobler social arts. The work has no- 
thing of the mechanical formalities of preceptive moralism. Its 
purpose is to quicken thought, elevate sentiment, and inspire 
noble principles. One can hardly find within the same compass 
such a treasury of rich thoughts, selected as they are with Cath-. 
olic hospitality, upon the highest of the practical questions of 
life. The books are peculiarly valuable for ministers. 


9. We call attention to another remarkable book in writing 
the simple title, “Poems. By Matthew Arnold. A new and 
complete edition.”” Mr. Arnold is son of Rev. Dr. Arnold, the 
Master of Rugby, and the English Historian of Rome. The 
clear and able Preface to his volume shows the originality and 
vigor of his theory of Poetic Art; and the volume will reveal 
to the patient reader a dozen poems that will drive him to recon- 
sider the Preface, if he has read it hastily, and at least to thank 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for the opportunity to possess a volume 
so Greek in its calmness, its sinew, and its sadness. K. 
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10. We have had no opportunity to read “‘ Plays and Poems 
by George H. Boker, in two volumes,” which Ticknor & Fields 
have issued. Nor can we do more than call attention to “A 
Physician’s Vacation; or, A Summer in Europe. By Walter 
Channing.” It is in journal form, very minute, gossipy, not to 
say garrulous, and yet by no means unpleasant reading. Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. have crowned their recent claim to the general 
gratitude of readers by publishing a pocket-edition, cheap and 
in charming taste, of Longfellow’s complete poems. It is uni- 
form with their complete edition of Tennyson, issued last spring. 

K. 


11. From Crosby, Nichols & Co. we have received ‘ Pictures 
of the Olden Time, as shown in the Fortunes of a Family of the 
Pilgrims. By Edmund H. Sears.” The gifted author of this 
volume appears in a new character through its pages. We had 
known him as poet, preacher, and theologian, but had no idea 
that he could win so easily the historic laurel, and weave it 
into so graceful and original a crown. This book held, indeed 
compelled, our attention from Preface to close. In the threefold 
division of “The Exile,” “The Adventurer,” and “The Pil- 
grim,” it pictures the preparations for the colonization of New 
England, and shows us at last glimpses of the life of the Ply- 
mouth community, which we have not learned to discriminate 
clearly enough from the Massachusetts-Bay fraternity. Geneo- 
logical studies were the original framework of the volume; and 
Mr. Sears has done excellent service in showing how such labors, 
which are generally dry as the ashes of the dead, when pub- 
lished, may be clothed with stirring and eloquent life, and give 
minuteness and vitality to a historic epoch which the larger rec- 
ords cannot display. We have never felt the horrors of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign more powerfully ; and have rarely read so gra- 
phic, yet chaste a sketch as that of the trial and condemnation 
of Sir Thomas More. The volume ought to be welcomed in 
thousands of New England families. We hope to meet so 
charming a writer again in a similar field. K. 


12. We fear that we are a little behind the age in calling 
attention to two charming books for children, from the press of 
Crosby & Nichols, entitled ‘‘ Titania: Tales and Legends trans- 
lated from the German of Auguste Linden, by Trauermantel ; ”’ 
and ‘The Pearls and Other Tales, translated from the German of 
Olga Eschenbach and Agnes Franz.” These delightful stories are 
intended for gift-books in the holiday season. Their value, how- 
ever, is independent of Christmas and New Year. They should be 
remembered in renewing the shelves of Sunday-school Libraries. 

K. 
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18. Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York: 
C. S. Francis & Co. 12mo. pp. 365. 


This poem is deserving of more than a passing notice, for 
nothing short of elaborate statement and extended extracts can 
convey an adequate conception of its extraordinary merit. With- 
out the stiffness and obscurity which critics have charged upon 
former effusions of the same poetess, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ we must 
think, is the greatest poem written by a living female. Intel- 
ligible to all who have insight as well as sight, it abounds in 
criticisms which surprise, as much by the research, as by the 
power of imagination, which they evince. Such command of 
language is almost a marvel. Words are used with perfect pre- 
cision—with the nicest discrimination of meaning. ‘* Aurora 
Leigh ”’ should be the study of all who would know the flexi- 
bility and intensity of the English language. It must be a study 
to be appreciated. Mrs. Browning has always ranked high 
among living female poets. Till something better than “ Aurora 


Leigh ” is produced, she must lead the van. E. 


14. Arctic Explorations. The Second Grinnell Expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin, 1853, ’54, ’55. By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., 
U.S. N. Illustrated by upwards of three hundred engravings, from 
sketches by the Author. Two volumes. Philadelphia: Childs & 


Peterson. 1856. 


Never have we read a book which more completely enlisted 
our sympathies ; never one which made a more palpable contri- 
bution to our knowledge; never one that contributed informa- 
tion of a more novel, strange and fascinating character. And 
now that we close the volumes, the recollection of what we have 
read,—of the marvelous, terrific, exciting scenes which have 
been opened to our gaze,—has to us more the character of a 
dream than an authentic record of actual events. Perhaps the 
first feeling which comes over the reader, is that of surprise— 
surprise that human beings are capable of such deeds, and can 
suffer and still endure such hardships. In our boyhood we de- 
voured every thing in the narrative of Riley’s sufferings among 
the Arabs, but we were not prepared for the disclosures which 
Dr. Kane has made of the horrors of an Arctic winter. Think 
of that dreary cabin in that long Arctic night,—a night broken 
by no glimmer of twilight for ninety days, and in which the sun 
itself was invisible for one hundred and forty days !—and this 
the home of eighteen human beings, many of them utterly pros- 
trate with disease, and not one of them possessing sufficient 
strength and health to give him a place on the well-list under 
ordinary circumstances! Think of such a desolate night, with 
the mercury at one time seventy-five degrees below zero, and 
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averaging as low as fifty! Worse than all, think of the heroic 
band doomed to a second winter, their coal most gone, compelling 
them to heat their shelter with fuel cut from the brig, during 
this period of horror; and all threatened with famine. Think, 
too, of their noble commander, the only man of the company 
really able to perform duty, and acting successively the parts of 
cook, chambermaid, watch, physician, provider ! 

The question will come up in many minds, Of what use was 
all this risk of life, this terrible hardship, this unparalleled suf- 
fering? In reply, we have to say, that if the test of utility is 
the opening of a new source of wealth,—if dollars and cents 
are the test,—then, so far as we can now perceive, the, Arctic 


expedition had no use. If, however, any thing except money can 
have a use,—if it is of any use to open new sources of knowl- 
edge, to enlarge the domain of science, to test the capabilities of 
the human frame, to ennoble human minds by records of heroic 


adventure—if in any one of these particulars a man can be of 
service to his fellow-men, then must Dr. Kane and his hardy 
followers be ranked among the world’s benefactors. He that 
reads the two volumes in which Dr. Kane has recorded his Arc- 
tic experiences, and puts the question, Of what use? whatever 
other feeling his question may excite within us, it shall not be 
that of envy. 

Were not all other characteristics eclipsed by the explorer, Dr. 
Kane’s narrative would give him a classic fame on the score of 
literary attainment. Here is a book, every paragraph of which 
glistens with the glow of style, and as pure a glow as that of the 
huge Arctic glacier when lit with the rays of the sinking sun. 
Wit, humor, pathos, and whatever gives life and charm to writ- 
ten words—all are here. We have, too, a book for man, and 
not fora class. The scholar, the man of science, the laborer, 
the boy—all will read its pages, and feel its singular charm. 

Of the mechanical appearance of the work, we can but say, 
that the publishers seem to have exhausted the printer’s and the 
engraver’s arts. In this respect, they have made an exhibition 
of American skill of which their countrymen may well be proud. 
So exquisite, so life-like are the numerous engravings, that one 
may almost gather the narrative from them, though the printed 
page were unintelligible to him. We have only to add,— 
purc hase the work, read but the first four chapters, and then put 
it aside—if you can. E. 

15. Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Regions. 
A Journal of Travels in the Years 1838 and 1852. By Edward Robin- 
son, D. D., LL. D. With new Maps and Plans. In three volumes. 
New Edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1856. 

We have had occasion to test with much particularity, the 

9% 
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value of this work; and experience enables us to say—what 
after all is its unquestioned reputation—that, as a work of refer- 
ence in the matter of Scripture localities and topography, it has 
no rival. Indeed, its merits in this respect are unique. Biblical 
literature furnishes no work that makes any approach to it. 
There are more fascinating descriptions of the Holy Land. For 
consecutive reading, Stanley’ s new work is every way its superior. 
But as a Biblical Gazeteer, Robinson’s work is above estimate. 
Its very dryness is its great merit. Mathematical accuracy— 
the accuracy of the tape-line, compass and square—takes the 
charm out of narrative. And such is Dr. Robinson’s accuracy. 
The height of mountains, the area of plains, the depth of val- 
leys, the length, breadth and depth of rivers and seas, all are 
given with a precision and a minuteness, that give the work 
something of the character of a dictionary. The same feature 
characterizes the descriptions of localities, the identifying of the 
sites of ancient cities, and the records of routes. 

Dr. Robinson had extraordinary preparations for the work of 
travel in the Holy Land. He had read and mastered every thing 
onthe subject. The great addition he made to the fulness and 
reliability of Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary —a work that he 
completed before his foot had touched the land of the Bible— 
is a proof of his rare attainments in this particular. 

As a traveller, his method was new and scientific. He placed 
little or no dependence on tradition as a guide to sacred localities. 
The Bible was his guide-book. And by referring to the local 
descriptions and allusions of the Scriptures, he was enabled to 
correct tradition and to identify new localities. In this work, 
however, he was exceedingly cautious, and whenever the proba- 
bilities touching a particular place, did not amount almost to 
certainty, he has marked it doubtful both in the text and on the 
map. This scrupulous care has made Dr. Robinson the great 
authority touching the points involved in his journals; and no 
reputable scholar, in either the old or the new world, presumes 
to dissent from his statements of fact, without giving special 
reasons for so doing. 

We must here state, that the new edition of Robinson’s Bibli- 
cal Researches, contains an extra volume. The three volumes of 
the first edition—which contain the record of his first journey 
—have been compressed into two volumes; and the third vol- 
ume of the new edition contains the record of his second journey 
—which record is now printed for the first time. The new 
volume adds very materially to the value of the work. It gives 
the results of the author’s travels at a time when long experience 
and previous familiarity with the Holy Land, gave him unequal 
qualifications for a successful prosecution of his task. 
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We are glad to state, that the maps—all of which have been 
revised and corrected for the new edition—are bound in a vol- 
ume separate from the text. This is a great convenience; and 
at the same time saves the maps from the great liability of being 
torn when bound with the large volumes. 

Robinson’s Biblical Researches comprise a work for every one 
who desires to read the Bible with a correct understanding of the 
geographical and topographical features of the Holy Land. It 
is, however, more distinctively a work for ministers. And now 
that the work, enriched with the fruits of recent travel, and 
superior experience, comes out in a new edition, we express the 
hope, that every clerical or biblical student will do himself the 
favor of placing it in his library. E. 


16. Lake Ngami; or Explorations and Discoveries during four years’ 
wanderings in the wilds of South Western Africa. By Charles John 
Anderson. With numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. pp. 520. 


We had much rather read this narrative than take an active 
part in such experiences as it details. It isa genuine amusement 
to pore over the author’s exciting stories of conflicts with lions 
and other wild beasts, but it is a satisfaction to realize that we are 
on less intimate terms with suchcompany. Charles John Ander- 
son, however, really appears to enjoy familiarity with lions; and 
we will do him the justice to say, that he has made such famil- 
iarity an occasion of no small degree of enjoyment to his readers. 
But not only does our author tell a good story; he is a man of 
science, and knows how to instruct as well as toamuse. He has 
‘opened the geological, mineralogical, and botanical resources of 
South Western Africa. He does not neglect the inhabitants of 
that wild region; but makes their habits, religion, and social 
usages themes for his instructive pen. Few books have equal 
interest for so varied a class of readers. E. 


17. Rome, Christian and Papal: Sketches of its religious monu- 
ments and ecclesiastical hierarchy, with notices of the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition. By L. De Sanctis, D.D.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1856.° pp. 261. 

The intensity with which the author turns upon papal Rome, 
gives evidence that his mind is thoroughly delivered from the 
shackles which, for many years, made him a devotee of the great- 
est spiritual despotism this world has ever known. His qualifi- 
cations for making a revelation of the character of papal Rome, 
are unusual. He has been in the lion’s den. He has filled 
various offices in the Romish church, and in the city of Rome 
itself. He has had more than twenty years’ experience and ob- 
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servation in a Jesuit establishment. The confessional, the 
curacy, and the theological professorship have given hima varied 
experience of Roman theology and practice. He is now a Wal- 
densian minister in Turin. We see no intrinsic reason for dis- 
trusting his statements. The “ mother of abominations” can 
hardly be scandalized. We must not omit to notice that feature 
of his book, in which the real history of the localities of Rome, 
traditionally relied upon as affirming the antiquity of certain 
dogmas, is exposed. E. 


18. Westward Empire; or, the Great Drama of Human Progress, 
By E. L. Magoon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1856. pp. 445. 


One of the most ingenious of living thinkers has said that 
Asia is the land of “ origins,” Europe the land of “ develop- 
ments,” and America the land of “ realizations” ; and in saying 
this he insists that he is not offering theory but fact—historical 
fact. Mr. Magoon is equally confident, that civilization never 
took a step eastward! The course of progress is, and ever has 
been, from east to west. The title of his book is therefore no 
metaphor. Progress has had a movement. Its history is a 
drama. Mr. Magoon’s style is most too oratorical for a dispas- 
sionate treatment of the several topics presented in his ‘* West- 
ward Empire.” The reader must be on his guard against the 
exaggeration which is a leading characteristic of such a style. 
With due caution in this particular, he will find much that is 
exceedingly valuable in the book under notice. So large a theme 
must, of course, have but a general treatment in so small a work ; 
but in spite of this disadvantage, the author has written a lively 
as well as instructive book. E. 


19. Prue andI. By George William Curtis. New York: Dix & 
Edwards. 1856. 


It is difficult to characterize this book. It is not a novel nor 
apoem. Itis a new species of literature and wants a name. 
We can only describe it in general terms. It is the most deli- 
cious of prose. It sparkles with humor. It abounds with moral 
—a moral that is not named but insinuated. Though purely 
unique in form and style, it makes one think of Irving’s Sketch 
Book. Its sentences have a mysterious fascination. Mr. Curtis 
does not write for the coarse taste. It needs something of his 
own refinement and keen sensibility to detect the charm in his 
writings. Few names have risen in the literary firmament so 
suddenly. Though still comparatively a young man, his writ- 
ings are sure of classic fame. .We are pleased that the jewel 
has so neat a casket. The typography will attract on 
even in these days of fine printing. 
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20. New Granada; Twenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac F. 
Holton, Professor in Middlebury College. With Maps and lilustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & 
Hall. 


Professor Holton’s attention was directed to New Granada 
‘“‘by the scantiness of botanical information on a region so pro- 
fusely rich in plants.” Botanical curiosity, however, appears to 
have been a thread on which almost every thing touching the 
climate, the topography, the manners and social peculiarities of 
New Granada, are strung. His octavo is instructive in all these 
particulars. It is rarely the case, that a scientific traveller has 
so many faculties. He has an eye for every thing that in any way 
exhibits a peculiarity, either in the land, or its people. His 
faculty as a writer is not less versatile. He paints, narrates, 
speculates and dramatises. He has made a book of facts lively 
and humorous. But he is not superficial. He has only put the 
‘heavy ’’ matter into an appendix. And here we have a Glos- 
sary, Observation on the Maps, Geographical Index, Alphabetical 
list of Places in New Granada, Mail Routes, Geological Section, 
Altitudes, Climates and Productions, Itinerary, Chronological 
Table, Weights and Measures, and an Analytical Index. All 
classes of readers—the lover of a good story, and the lover of 
science—will find the work alike suited to their tastes. E. 


21. History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its An- 
nexation to the United States in 1846. By H. Yoakum, Esq. In two 
volumes, 8vo. Redfield: New York. 1856. 


This is no ephemeral work. It is the result of unwearied 
pains to ascertain all the particulars of the early history of Tex- 
as, and of nice discrimination in selecting from the abundant 
materials of the later history of the same State. The author 
writes with becoming modesty. There is no boasting of the 
magnitude of the results of his researches, but a complaint that 
his labors to obtain the facts of early Texas have met with so 
little success. Nor would he leave the impression on his reader’s 
mind, that the little which he has obtained, is all that can ever 
be hoped for. On the contrary, he enumerates the sources from 
which many new and valuable materials may yet be secured. 
Such frankness always puts us on good terms with an author. 
_ It gains our respect and confidence. And though in reading the 
history of Texas, we shall in some instances question the inferen- 
ces which Mr. Yoakum has drawn, we shall put full confidence in 
his statements of fact. His very natural predilection in favor of 
the State whose history he has written, leads him to put on the 
conduct of Texas in its revolutionary relations with Mexico, a 
more favorable construction than we fear the facts will warrant. 
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But the facts are given, we have no doubt, with scrupulous con- 
scientiousness. Texas surely has a romantic history, and the 
pen that records it with truthfulness, can but be sure of readers. 
Mr. Yoakum’s style is pure, flowing, and perspicuous. There is 
no affectation of ornament,—a negative quality which cannot be 
too highly commended. His sketches of persons,—particularly 
his sketch of Houston, the Texas hero,—are exceedingly life- 
like. We can commend his two octavos, as calculated to give 
pleasure to the reader, and at the same time worthy of a perma- 
nent place in the nation’s historical literature. E. 


22. The O’Brien’s and the O’Flaherty’s. A National Tale. By 
Lady Morgan. Annotated by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C. L. In 
two volumes. Redfield: New York. 1856. 


The first of a series of four Irish novels, which, at the time of 
their appearance, did good service in the cause of Irish emanci- 
pation. Lady Morgan gained no small degree of notoriety be- 
cause of the intense opposition of the Tory journals, of which 
Blackwood assailed her with most pertinacity. They even ques- 
tioned her right to “‘ meddle with politics!”” The period which 
is covered by the volumes named above, has a deep national inter- 
est,—* it embraces events which prepared the Rebellion, and ac- 
complished the Union.” It may perplex an American to get at 
the real merit of the Irish question, but a taste for whatever is 
piquant and imaginative will surely find something relishing in 
Lady Morgan’s national tale. E. 


23. Modern Atheism under its forms of Pantheism, Materialism, 
Secularism, Development, and Natural Laws. By James Buchanan, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 


All theological error, when traced to its source, is seen to have 
a common root—atheism. The author of the book whose title 
we here give, has apprehended the truth in this statement with a 
rare faculty of comprehension; and he has traced the several 
forms of pantheism, materialism, and development theories, with 
a directness, and has stated his reasonings with a clearness and 
force, not often met with even among Scotch theologians. True, 
the self-styled evangelical dogmas protrude themselves occasion- 
ally, but not in a way to distract the intelligent reader. We 
must commend the catholic spirit which pervades his volume 
—a quality not always found in volumes with similar titles. He 
makes the just distinction between atheism and its forms—be- 
tween the atheist, and the man, who, though holding to notions 
which are atheistic in their root, is any thing but a conscious dis- 
senter from the great truth of theism. 
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Dr. Buchanan finds in modern atheism the illegitimate offspring 
of the inductive process, which, in its healthy form, is the glory 
of modern civilization. He rejoices that ancient atheism cannot 
be revived, yet finds it feebly represented in modern idealism 
and materialism. He endorses the eclectic philosophy, but thinks 
Cousin has made it a justification of error; and he dissents from 
the postulate, that error is perverted truth. He thinks that 
Combe has unintentionally argued against the efficacy of prayer, 
and the reality of providence. But his catholic spirit never de- 
serts him in his criticisms. We commend “ Modern Atheism” 
as a book for the times, and as having special claims on theologi- 
cal students. E. 


24. The Prince of the House of David; or Three Years in the 
Holy City. Being a Series of Letters of Adina, a Jewess of Alexan- 
dria, sojourning in Jerusalem in the days of Herod. Edited by the 
Rey. Professor J.H. Ingraham. New York: Pudney & Russell. 1856. 


There is nothing irreverant either in the plan or execution of 
this work. On the contrary, we consider it a legitimate 
and highly successful attempt to convey the substance of the 
gospel history to a class of minds—and this a very large class— 
who could not be easily reached in a more formal way. We 
think that the author has composed these “letters” in a graphic 
style ; and the sober reader will not fail to profit by the perusal. 
We find little to object to on the score of doctrine—the book is 
by no means sectarian,—and we commend it to readers of every 
theological belief. E. 


25. The Gallows, the Prison, and the Poor-House. A Plea for 
Humanity ; showing the demands of Christianity in behalf of the 
Criminal and the Perishing Classes. By G. W. Quinby. Published 
by the Author: Cincinnati. 1856. pp. 326. 


A very thorough treatment of a painful theme—a theme which 
demands at the hands of the Christian community, a degree of 
attention which it by no means receives. Asa biblical, statisti- 
cal, and rhetorical presentation of the argument against the gal- 
lows, and for reform in the prison and poor-house, Mr. Quinby’s 
book has no substitute. We trust that the friends of humanity 
will aid its circulation. E. 


26. Neighbor Jackwood. By Paul Creyton. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Company. 1856. 


This comes too late for a notice based on a proper examina- 
tion of its contents. We cannot, however, suffer any thing from 
Paul Creyton to pass by wholly unnoticed. He is, we think, a 
first-class writer in the department of fiction. We have noticed 
in his former works a fidelity to real life, an exemption from 
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caricature, from over-wrought pictures of society and of individ- 
uals, which indicates a pure taste, and a just perception of the 
truly elegant. We must commend “Neighbor Jackwood”’ on 


the reputation of its predecessors. E. 


97, A Duodecimo Edition’ of the Works of Charles Dickens, Phil- 
adelpbia: T. B. Peterson. 1857. 

Works which are destined to have a wide circulation, and also 
of a character to ensure a permanent reputation,—two facts 
which rarely hold of the same book,—not only justify but de- 


mand different styles of publication, We have Shakspeare in 
every style of print, illustration, and binding, and every style 


has its purchasers. "We have had American editions of Dickens 
in every style but one. A duodecimo form of the works of this 
wonderful writer, has been a desideratum. The admirers of 


Dickens have wanted a style and form of print and illustration, 
that would ornament their libraries. They have wanted an edi- 


tion that made some approach to a durable casket in which to 
preserve gems which are not destined to corrode by time. Mr. 
T. B. Peterson—already the successful publisher of Dickens in 


other forms of print—is now bringing out the needed duodecimo. 


The works thus far printed are “ The Pickwick Papers,” “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” ‘David Copperfield,” and the first volume of 


the one now in the course of its first issue, ‘* Little Dorrit.” 
No pains have been spared in getting up these volumes. The 
illustrations by ‘“‘ Phiz”’ and ‘Cruikshank’? have found an 


engraver who does them justice. The paper is of substantial 
quality, and the print is on good-sized, fair, round type. ‘The 


admirer of Dickens can ask nothing better; and we congratulate 
the numerous readers of this author, on the publication of his 
works in a durable and convenient as well as popular style. 


E. 
28. Autumnal Leaves: Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. 


By L. Maria Child, New York: C.S, Francis & Co. 1856, 


No living writer has more power when appealing to the benev- 
olent affections than Mrs. Child. She speaks the language of 
the heart, and the heart always responds to her call. This new 


issue comes with a reputation ; its several papers having appeared 
in various periodicals. We are glad to see them collected in so 
convenient a volume. E. 


29. History of Henry the Fourth, King of France and Navarre. 
By John 8. C. Abbott. With Illustrations, New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 1856, 


If Louis the Fourteenth was “the grand monarch,” Henry 
the Fourth was the greatest monarch of France. Mr. Abbott 
has given us a history of his eventful life. "The book is intended 
for the young. The old may not be ashamed to read it.  £. 
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Art. VIII. 


The Intercession of Christ. 


To bring any large subject into the order of a complete 
system, and to adjust properly all its dependencies and 


conclusions, so that they may be in harmony with the 


system, is a labor requiring much care, foresight, and 
patient thought. It is usually accomplished only after 
repeated efforts, put forth by different minds, and pro- 


longed through considerable periods of time. This last 
condition seems necessary, because each age has its pecus 


liar aspects and predilections of thought, and it requires 
time to produce changes enough in these to attain the 
proper stand-points, so that all sides of the subject may 


be observed. There are several subjects having a legiti- 
mate and clearly-expressed right among the doctrines of 


Christianity, whose appropriate place and office have hardly 
been assigned in our theological system, and whose de- 
pendencies and relations to other truths have not been 
defined. Among these may be reckoned the subject 


which will claim our attention in this article,—the inter- 


cession of Christ. It is our central and favorite dogma 


that God is the Father of all; that his love towards his 
children is infinite, and can neither be increased nor dimi- 
nished ; that, to ensure the peace of men, it is necessary 


that they should be reconciled to God, who is waiting to 
be gracious to them. We hold, as an essential part of 


this view, that God’s loving care over his children is per- 
petual and unintermitting,—present in all places, pervad- 
ing all time, and flowing on with the interminable current 


of eternity. His paternal love, partaking of the great 


elements of his nature, is almighty, eternal, unchange- 
able, omnipresent, and unmingled. Now, with such a 
being, actuated by such a love, what need is there of an 


intercessor in behalf of its objects? Not to refresh his 

memory; he cannot forget them. Not to increase his 

good will; that is perfect. Not to obviate the effects of 

their imperfections ; they were all known from the begin- 

ning. From the beginning he loved them, and his love is 
VOL. XIV. 10 
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unchangeable. The office of an intercessor seems to be 
aredundancy. There appears to be no place qo" it in such 


a system, if it is the office of an intercessor to avert dis- 
pleasure, or propitiate good will towards his clients; for 
where the good will is already perfect and unchangeable, 
what occasion is there for an intercessor, or advocate ? 
We cannot conceive of him as endeavoring to avert or 
moderate the divine displeasure against sin ; for neither 
love nor mercy could desire that God’s repugnance to sin 
should cease, or even be diminished. Because God hates 
sin we joyfully believe that he will destroy it; and could 
any thing cause him to hate it less, our faith would thereby 
be impaired. Nor could it be asked that God’s hatred to 
sin should less severely visit itself upon sinners. It is 
necessary that the creation should groan and travail to 
keep us alive to faith and hope, to labor, watchfulness, 
and prayer. 

The logical man, who believes that the divine economy 
is very economical, and never employs two agents where 
one will do, finds the doctrine of Christ’s intercession a 
stumbling-block to his faith. Or, if so inclined, he founds 
an argument against Universalism on this apparent exclu- 
sion of an important office of Jesus, and concludes that a 
system cannot be sound which tends thus to curtail the 
doctrines of the New Testament. These are difficulties 
which we ought to remove. 

In pursuing our subject, let us first inquire, what do the 
Scriptures say regarding it? Do they really speak of an 
intercessor before God, and in behalf of man, in the sense 
which we have just now attached to that term by our 
definition of it? Disregarding the order in which the 
passages occur in the New Testament, we will proceed to 
consider the passage in John’s first Epistle, chap. ii., ver. 
1 and 2: “ My little children, these things I write unto 
you, that ye sin not; and if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 
The persons whom the apostle specially addresses, were 
already members of the Christian church, and as such, 
*¢ partakers of the heavenly. calling.” They of course felt 
themselves sharers in the divine love. He declares it to 
be the object of his writing to preserve them from sinning ; 
yet if any of them sin, they have an advocate with the 
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Father. The word paraclete, or- advocate, here means 
counsellor, patron, defender of a cause; in other places, 
a consoler, or comforter. But here, the term has a clear 


and undeniable connection with their sins, and with the 
judgment thereupon. Nor can we mistake the apostle’s 


design to comfort them by this declaration. The intention 
seems evident to interpose this declaration against any 


discouragement or despair which they may have felt in 
view of their sins. 

If, passing from this, we consider the more general 
sentence which follows,—“ And he is the propitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole ‘world,”’—we find the same pointed reference made 
to sins, as the occasion of his interference. The sins of 
men, then, are an important antecedent to the office here 
ascribed to Christ. But what is the meaning of the word 
** propitiation’’ here? Propitiation is defined to be “the 
act of appeasing wrath, and of conciliating the favor of 
an offended person.’”’ Its equivalent is used in the Old 
Testament, with reference to the Jewish sacrifices; by 
this connection it was also applied to the mercy-seat, on™ 
which the blood was sprinkled. In those sacrifices, ‘ re- 
membrance was made every year of sins,’’ and God was 
pleased to ordain them as the acknowledgment of sins, 
which he required of his people ; and when this was made 
in the right disposition of soul, to assure them of pardon. 
Not, however, because he had any pleasure in the blood 
of bulls and goats, but this rite necessitated a yearly reck- 
oning of Israel with themselves, in regard to their sins, 
which tended to watchfulness and humility on their part. 
The term propitiation, and its equivalents, then, have a 
direct reference to, and connection with, current sins, and 
also with God’s judgment on them. It indicated that 
which God had demanded as an acknowledgment of sin, 
and as antecedent to the declaration of his forgiveness. 
Yet it was by no means the cause of that forgiveness. It . 
may be proper here to cut off certain interpretations 
among ourselves which represent the forgiveness of sin as 
consisting only in dismissing or sending away the sinful 
disposition. Sin, as spoken of in the passages under con- 
sideration, is an accomplished fact. Strictly speaking, 
there can be no sins but past sins. Forgiveness of sin, 
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then, is necessarily the forgiveness of sins which are past; 
and intercession or advocacy for sin must likewise have 
reference to sins past. The office of Jesus, as a Saviour 
and Intercessor, is-by no means limited to the prevention 
of sin, but has regard more especially to sin,—that is, to 
past sin. 

But let us consider another passage, in Hebrew vii. 25: 
‘¢ Wherefore he is able to save them to the uttermost, that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.’ ‘The writer of this epistle main- 
tains, through the greater part of it, a pointed system of 
contrasts between the Christian and Jewish religions. 
Here Christ, as a mediator, is contrasted with the Jewish 
high priests, in the same office. The points of contrast 
are, that the high priests were forced to offer sacrifices for 
themselves as sinners; that their sacrifices must be re- 
newed daily; that they were mortal; and that their 
satrifices were offered on earth. While Christ, being 
sinless, needed no sacrifices for himself; had offered him- 
self once for all; and ever lives in the heavens to inter- 
cede for all that come to God by him. ~ Here, as in the 
previous text, he stands in immediate connection with the 
ideas of sin, judgment, and reconciliation. The word 
‘intercession’ comes from neither of the words before 
used, but another word which is used, Romans xi. 2: 
‘“‘ Klias maketh intercession to God against Israel.” The 
point which is made of the fact that ‘‘he ever lives to 
make intercession,’’ would show that it relates to some 
continued action, prolonging its course contemporaneously 
with human sin and need. We will adduce on this point 
only one more text,—Romans viii. 34: ‘* Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
tisen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us.” ‘The apostle here, also, 
is speaking of sin and judgment; and he clenches his 
view at once by saying, that he who has the right of con- 
demnation, is Christ, who died for us, rose, and ascended 
for us, and ever, at God’s right hand, intercedeth for us. 
He being our Lord and Judge, we may confidently hope 
for mercy. Let us not forget the order in which the 
apostle has placed things here. He recounts Christ’s 
death, resurrection, and assumption of his place in 
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heaven ; and he being there, maketh intercession. These 
three texts are exceedingly clear in testifying to Christ’s 
intercession, to human sin as the occasion of it, and to 
heaven as the place where it is performed. They make it 
a distinguished ground of hope and confidence for those 
who believe in him. 

We know of no means by which their testimony can be 
made susceptible of any other interpretation than that 
which we have given to it. 

Such are the scriptural statements in regard to the 
intercession of Christ. They bring it into close connec- 
tion with human sin, and with the relation which Go 
bears thereto. Christ interposes between God and his 
sinful creatures. And now the question returns: For 
what purpose ‘does he interpose ? _Is it to diminish God’s 
displeasure against sin, or to increase his regard for ‘his 
creatures ? or does he peremptorily plead in bar of the 
divine judgment, a covenant written in his own blood, in 
virtue of which the Father is pledged to suspend the 
direct course of his justice? Neither of these views is 
admissible ; certainly not the last, which would place God 
in an artificial relation to sin and holiness, and put man 
in connection, not with the nature of the Deity, but only 
with the conventionalities of the court of heaven. And, 
as the conventional forms of society are but a frigid 
substitute forthe honest good will of the heart, and are 
prone to degenerate into chill and hollow formalisms, it is 
no wonder that a religious system which rests not on the 
heart of God, but on feelings which it alleges he has 
agreed and covenanted to entertain, should grow factitious. 
No; whatever views we hold, Jet us endeavor to base 
them upon the nature of God; and in consonance with 
that nature we must explain these scriptural statements 
of the intercession of Christ. This may very easily and 
naturally be accomplished, by giving due weight to the 
considerations which follow. 

The observation is familiar and common, that truths 
take very different aspects, according to the varying refe- 
rences with which they are stated. The sun is a unit; 
but very different statements and views are requisite, 
according to the different purposes with which it is con- 
sidered. It may be contemplated with reference to 
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vegetation, to heat and cold, to day and night, to attrac- 
tion, to eclipses, in its relations to the earth as our sun, or 
in its relation to other stellar bodies as a fixed star. Each 
view, from its nature, would demand a different statement 
concerning the sun, and this again would require to be 
essentially varied according to,the class of persons for 
whom it was designed,—whether philosophers, or practi- 
cal men. ‘These various statements may be so wide apart, 
that it would scarcely seem that they related to the same 
body. Indeed, we all know that our common speech, 
founded as it is on the apparent phenomena of nature, 
contradicts the philosophical fact in some instances. Our 
continual cry is for truth—for naked truth; while the 
fact is, we are no more fitted to live by final, absolute 
truth, than we are to feed our bodies with unadulterated 
oils and essences, or to regale our lidless eyes with the 
untempered light of the noonday sun. Pure nutritive 
matter poisons our bodies; unshaded light blinds our 
eyes; and our wise Creator has interposed effectual bar- 
riers between us and these two powerful agencies. They 
are alloyed and tempered, so as to be gratefully accom- 
modated to our powers and needs. Is not the same thing 
done also with regard to absolute truth, as is done with 
regard to perfect light? Surely we all acknowledge that 
itis so. We see through a glass darkly. 

This principle, universal, and universally recognized, 
must be applied to the questions before us, concerning the 
intercession of Christ. ‘The intention of revelation is not 
to declare the absolute, philosophical truth with regard to 
the relations and condition of God and Christ, and the 
heavenly intelligences, to each other, but only to depict 
them truly in certain of their relations to men. It is not 
to declare to us the absolute and uncolored spiritual truth, 
which to us would be invisible as air, but to bring to our 
vision so much of that truth as relates to ourselves, so 
colored that we can see it. Were it not so, God’s pres- 
ence would not be called a “city,” a ‘ house;” God 
would not be said to ‘* seek’? men, to “entreat’”? them, 
or to be “angry” with them. Were it not so, his perfect 
goodness would not stoop to be compared with the good- 
ness of an earthly father, but would shine forth in the 
clearness of its own glory; which earth has no comparison 
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to-measure, nor eye able to behold, no, nor heart to con- 
ceive. Just because we are not able to behold this perfect 
view, we are compelled to take many reflex views, that . 
by these our comprehension of the divine nature and 
goodness may be enlarged and rectified; and that we 
may attain to a just understanding and a sufficient faith. 
To ensure this result, God exhibits himself in many forms 
of goodness, and reveals himself in many modes of testi- 
mony. No one view of God or of Christ can disclose all 
the divine perfections. 

Rightly to apprehend the fulness of their grace and the 
greatness of that divine providence, it must be considered 
from many points of view. As light appears under diffe- 
rent manifestations, in the mild colors of flowers, in the 
beauty of the rainbow, in the full beams of day, in the 
softened twilight, and in the-ineffable splendor of the noon- 
day sun, so God, and Jesus, appear under many aspects 
of grace, power, and grandeur, each of which gives usa 
new conception of him, “ whose fulness fills all in all.” 
Among those views, is that of Jesus, as the ever-living 
advocate and intercessor; and surely this view is calcu- 
lated to meet some wants of the human soul. We ought 
to notice especially how all the scriptures we have ad- 
duced, connect this office of Jesus with the sins of men,— 
even of the faithful and good. That man does not live 
who is not conscious of having offended on some one 
point, to make him “ guilty of the whole law.” - This 
consciousness presses painfully, often, on the best and 
purest minds. It pursues many who have made religious 
professions, and who ardently desire to walk worthy of 
their high vocation,—who tremble at the thought of 
bringing any stain on so holy a profession. It is felt by 
the young and innocent, who are called todie. They 
have lived secluded from the world ; its breath has hardly 
dimmed the lustre of their purity; they scarcely know 
what its great sins mean. But the river of death is a 
dark-flowing river; they cannot know what is beyond it: 
no friend or neighbor, none of their nation or age, has 
ventured back to disclose its secrets. All that they have 
is faith; and that faith needs to be strong. They find, 
moreover, a sense of sinfulness, and of the need of recon- 
ciliation. We point them to the grace and goodness of 
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God, the good Father. It is sufficient if they can realize 
it, so as to see God as he is. But faith needs much aid, 
and gladly accepts any efficient auxiliary. Now, beside 
the general assurance of the grace of God, can we point 
any such anxious inquirers to any specific source of rest 
and assurance? ‘hanks to this blessed revelation of 
Jesus, we can. Wecan bring up before them the image 
of Jesus, who “ ever liveth to make intercession.” The 
effect, of course, is not logical, but sympathetic. It touches 
not the reasoning faculty, but the feelings. This seems 
evidently the design of the revelation of Christ as an 
intercessor ; and to this design it is completely adapted. 
Those who feel it, will not undervalue it. It will not 
strike them as being superfluous. It presents the same 
great idea of grace, but from a different point of view. 
If the Scriptures were given to direct, help, and strengthen 
human faith in the highest truth, if the divine. revelation 
has regard to effects on earth rather than to the delinea- 
tion of abstract truth with respect to heaven, then this 
doctrine is worthy to have been given; for it does exer- 
cise on multitudes of minds a benign and salutary influ- 
ence. Let no one misinterpret this last sentence, as 
containing an admission that the doctrine in question 
is a pious fiction. To the heart it is true,—really and 
sweetly true; we pity the Christian heart that does not 
find itso. If any man shall read these lines, who does 
not know that the intellect must often take the law from 
the heart, and submit implicitly to its domination, he need 
go no farther; we can do nothing with him; but with all 
‘others, we trust our views will be found just and satisfac- 
tory. 

That we need such auxiliaries to our faith as that con- 
tained in the view before us, is abundantly manifest. 
There are multitudes who are anxiously seeking to in 
crease their faith. This is to be done not only by con- 
vincing their reason, but by enabling their feelings to lay 


hold upon God and Christ. Apart from all doctrines, the 


sense of sin, and of unlikeness to God, produces in the 
human soul a feeling of estrangement, and of unrecon- 
ciliation with regard to him. Our conscious guilt natu- 
rally tends, unless counteracted, to debar us from. his 
blessed presence. While we say, then, scripturally and 
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truly that it is the office of Jesus to reconcile man to God, 
and not to reconcile God to man, it is yet a profound 
truth that man must feel that God is propitious to him, 
before he can be reconciled to God. What can he have? 
He cannot see God. He cannot doubt that his sins are 
offensive to the infinite purity of the Divine nature. He 
cannot let go his hope in the merciful regards of his cre- 
ator. He needs to have that hope strengthened in such 
way as to weaken and subdue the power of sin in his 
soul. To this almost universal state of human nature, the 
idea of Christ’s intercession is most effectively adapted, 
and we believe that, practically, men so feel it. It may 
justly be added, that while God is a Spirit whom no eye 
hath seen or can see, Jesus is among even earthly reali- 
ties. He walked the earth; men pressed his hands, 
heard his words, beheld his smiles, listened to his prayers. 
They can imagine his appearance on earth, and this helps 
‘them to conceive the august union of majesty and grace, 
in which, enrobed, he sits at the right hand of the majesty 
on high, and intercedes for them. The whole conception 
takes form and life; it forms a picture which a blank 
abstraction could not do, and faith feels something in her 
grasp. Who can say that the thought and image of this 
blest Advocate and Intercessor has no value to him?’ 
Who can say that heaven would be just as warm and 
real to his apprehension without it? When, as the min- 
ister of Christ, he stretches out the rod of his word to 
part the river of Death, that a dying fellow man may pass 
over, can he think unmoved of Jesus as 


“ Our advocate before the throne, 
And our forerunner there ?” 


When he deals with the deep problem of human sin, 
and contemplates God as “ just,” and yet as “the justi- 
fier of him who believes in Jesus;” is not that thought 
more easily realized through the image of Jesus as the 
intercessor, than it would be without it? As the hearts 


of men respond to these questions, we believe that our 
views will be justified by their answer. 

Of what we have written, this is the sum. That the 
doctrines of Revelation are designed, not to give us phi- 
losophically accurate views of abstract and ultimate truth 
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in regard to heavenly intelligences, for that is impossible ; 
but to give us such views, true in spirit, as shall create 
the desired feeling in us. That these views generally, 
are not intended to serve as data for abstract and severe 


logical deduction, but as warm and sympathetic helps to 
our hearts, affections, and faith. That our imperfect’ vise 


ion involves no distortion or violation of truth, unless it is 
by our error in taking the apparent to be the absolute 
truth. That the doctrine of the intercession of Christ is 


of this kind, and is not designed as an absolute fact to aid 
the Divine nature through a perplexing crisis in the admin- 


istration of the economy of the world, but to aid our faith 
by multiplying the images of that divine goodness which 
**is ever waiting to be gracious.” 


Thus, in the conclusion of our inquiry, we find, that 
without any interference with our great doctrines of 
God’s fatherhood, and of his infinite love toward all his 


creatures, neither supposing that love capable of increase 
or diminution, we yet may welcome, with hearts full of 


faith, the doctrine of Christ’s intercession; feeling, with 
joy, that “ he ever sitteth at the right hand of God.” 


E. F. 


Arr. IX. 


The Deliverance from Doubt. 


Veritas filia Temporis, non Auctoritatis. MALEBRANCHE. 
Dubitando ad inquisitionem venimus; inquirendo veritatem percipi- 
mus. ABELARD. 


We cannot think that doubt is only a satanic element 
in thought. We must view it, rather, as a natural and 
healthy force, having its origin in the divine appointment, 
and holding a beneficent commission towards the race. 
Like the primitive allotment of labor to mankind, which 
history shows to be a ‘blessing, and not a ban, so, also, 
doubt is no vengeful curse, but has, as declared in the 
consciousness of each earnest thinker, its kindly errand. 
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In philosophy there is no final and infallible authority. 


Not any antiquity of doctrine, not any wisdom nor multi- 
tude of teachers, can consecrate a system, having no 
foundation deeper than the device of man, with inviolable 


honors. In matters of opinion, there myst be freedom, 


and only freedom. For to faith only, does obedience 


belong. Before faith, when the two confront each other, 
opinion must surely yield. But within her rightful terri- 
tory, on the hither side of her appointed landmarks, she 
is purely free. Only at the confines of the higher realm 


of revelation, does the sovereignty of authority begin. 
Here speak the venerable oracles of God. These oracles 


are the only commanding voices. They are those impe- 
rial precepts against which the mind may not rebel. 


But revelation does not disown reason. A genuine 


faith cannot reject philosophy. For a vital and true phi- 


losophy is organized reason. Nor can a veritable philos- 
ophy become, in any wise, the foe of faith. For she 
finds the fulfilment of her vague and yet hopeful aims in 


a faith which meets her at the boundary of her search, 
and, receiving her mighty and significant, questions, car- 
ries them to a solution in the unapproached domain 
beyond. The friendship between the two must be, how- 
ever, a frank and honorable alliance. ‘They must be 
peers, for both are royal. In their amity, there can be 
no degrading homage from one to the other. Each has 
its own high office to perform. Each has its proper and 
undiminished dignity, and neither can hold to the other 
the relation of a vassal. 

The fatal fault of the middle age appears, therefore, in 
this. In its endeavor to reconcile the sharp dispute 
between philosophy and faith, whose angry tones had 
rung down to it along all the Christian centuries, it not 
simply gave to faith an ampler dignity, but, in the spirit 
of an overweening reverence, it made philosophy her 
slave. Scholasticism, in recognizing reason, at the same 
time bound upon her the fetters of religion. Against 
such a bondage the revolt was sure to come. There 
soon appeared a determined and intrepid doubt. Before 
its stern challenge the hollow phantom of authority fled 
shrieking away forever. Philosophy, now liberated from 
the monastic servitude, walked forth, thenceforward, 
erect and free and strong. 
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Such is the grand historic duty done by doubt for 
truth, against tradition. But not alone in history does its 
salutary might appear. In that other domain of con- 
sciousness, the world within, more real and more pre- 
cious to the soul than the world without, are its reiterated 
and constant triumphs. We question whether history 
can show us any sublimer warfare than those hard con- 
tests that were fought in the brain of the one man Des- 
cartes. To make up his mind, to attune his judgments 
to the concord of the universe, is each man’s work; and 
to this end all principles are to be reviewed, all opinions, 
however hallowed by general and long aeceptance, are 
once more to become open questions. To him there is 
allowed no easy and tolerant acquiescence. From the 
dust and heat of combat he may take shelter under the 
shadow of no untrue creed. False and heartless is that 
assent which is but a refuge for weakness or cowardice 
of soul. My doubts, poor and meagre as they are, shall 
surrender to no poorer and more meagre dogmas. But, 
thank God, over against the dogmas of the schools stand 
the soul and. nature, fountains, always pure and fresh, of 
enduring certainties. 

In the normal sequence of development, as ordained 
by God and expressed through providence, belief is pri- 
mary, doubt subsequent. In history and in conscious- 
ness, those two great witnesses of truth, the declaration 
and record of this law are found: for the race in his- 
tory; for self in consciousness. In history the order is, 
first, faith as the original and instinctive mental state; 
next doubt, as the corrector of error, the shrewd ques- 
tioner of falsehood. Faith earliest, when the world is 
new and humanity is young. Then, generations later, 
after centuries of speculation, with their accumulated fal- 
Jacies, and their mass of traditionary and random tenets, 
doubt—a radical. and iconoclastic doubt—doubt with 
its prudent scruples and suspicions. In consciousness, 
too, the order is the same: first, faith as an instinct,— 
the strong impulse of the child,—the disposition to take 
on trust the doctrine of his teachers. Later, in like man- 
ner as in the historic order, comes the age of doubt, of 
the careful and thorough revision of opinions. 

Belief, thus prior in appearance, is likewise first in 
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worthiness; and continually reasserts itself, until its em- 
pire is resumed. After all departures from it, to it we 
must unfailingly return. For it has its basis in our moral 
structure. There is a sentiment, perhaps I might say an 
implanted affection, of belief, deeply underlaying the 
rational persuasion, forming the sure substratum of all 
convictions. This sentiment is an innate prepossession, 
a spontaneous and controlling tendency within us to de- 
tect the outward and objective—that existence which 
subsists apart from our conceptions and mental images. 
Something more is it than what Malebranche calls “ the 
wandering idea of being.” It mounts at times to an 
almost overmastering passion. Under its impelling influ- 
ences, we wildly pursue the actual and real, seeking the 
substance behind phenomena, the thing which is external 
to us, amidst its presentations which are internal. 

So, too, in the higher region of principles and laws, 
found when we ascend from nature to the soul, Here 
we grope, still, after outward and objective being. We 
seek realities, and cannot rest content with mere notions 
and impressions ;—realities, which are not resident in us, 
but self-subsistent, which are absolute and not subjective. 
Belief, in its twofold sphere of exercise, thus hinges upon 
realism. It rejects, by a stringent law of its action, the 
theory that all truth which we perceive, whether by sense 
or logic, is purely relative to us. It cannot confess, with 
the German Metaphysic, that the postulates of mathe- 
matics and of ethics are merely notions, which, from 
the constitution of our minds, command our reception of 
them, although they are not, for that reason, true. It 
rather sides with Plato, and recognizes in them independ- 
ent and eternal verities. 

To this great, fundamental sentiment, doubt is no 
antagonistic force. For doubt is but reason in revolt 
against tradition,—reason in the attitude of combat— 
reason fighting for a sure belief. It has, therefore, a 
worthy function, and a special fitness to an exigent need 


of our nature. Against a false and arrogant authority it — 


is the trustiest of mental agencies. As the precedent con- 

dition of all beliefs, it is the first step towards a substan- 

-tial certitude. It is the resolute guardian of conviction, 

like a watchful sentinel, keeping away intrudingand sus- 
VOL. XIV. 11 
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pected opinions, and allowing to none an unquestioned 
passage. Esteeming the credence as something too 
sacred to be lightly given, it falls into no narrow and pre- 
cipitate conclusions, but discriminates, in every judgment, 
with wary hesitancy. That belief which rests merely 
upon an arbitrary choice is hollow and deceptive. It isa 
spurious semblance of persuasion; and is powerful, only 
as it denies and dishonors reason. The satisfaction of a 
belief like this, is but a passing and poor prosperity; for 
close upon it there follows the retribution of a still pro- 
founder discontent, and yet more wearisome unrest. 
For the treachery to truth cannot go always, or long, 
unpunished. And the soul can be loyal to her, only by 
the most exacting scrutiny, by a stern and unsleeping 
vigilance. 

But the state of doubt, needed as it is, is transitory, 
not ultimate. It is not final any more than a battle 
ora race is final. Doubt is militant, but belief trium- 
phant. Before belief, at length, doubt must reverently 
bow. Persuasion, positive and steadfast, grounded solidly 
in truth, is the welcome end of the thinker’s heroic 
toils. But towards this goal of spiritual agonies and 
efforts, there is no short nor easy road. Doubt, though 
by no means the universal and exclusive method in in- 
quiry, has yet no narrow province. ‘The whole sphere of 
the empirical and probable lies clearly within its scope. 
Descartes, that unmatched thinker and yet loyal Chris- 
tian, debates not only th: soundness of opinions, but the 
veracity of his own experience. Not even the testimo- 
nies of this honored witness, with him, shall go unques- 
tioned. In ascetic solitude, away from men and books, 
he unclothes his thought of its biases and bigotries of 
study. He casts by all postulates, that he may take coun- 
sel of pure reason. Thus radical is the Cartesian doubt. 
But while thus Sweeping, it is antecedent and provisory 
only. It is mediate, not ultimate. It is taken as an 
instrument, to be abandoned when its work is done. 

There is, however, it must be agreed, a perverse and 
impious development of doubt, which not even certain- 
ties can satisfy. It is not a provisional withholding of 
assemt, but a confirmed and inveterate suspension of the 
judgment. This false and monstrous doubt is the cease- 
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less torment of some souls. They track the round of 
Pyrrhonism with tired feet forever, without contentment, 
without hope. Under the clearest verities there yet lie, to 
them, dark possibilities of error. A fell and insatiate dis- 
trust is the demon which everywhere follows them, with 
malignant suggestions of mistake. All effort after truth 
is, for such poor souls, a fruitless quest. The ruddiest 
Eschol grapes are to these but dust and ashes. Their 
hearts are haunted by strange and ghastly shapes. Fear- 
ful indeed it is, if for these phantoms there shall be never 
any exorcism! 

The lapse to such a doubt, thus traitorous towards 
God, thus faithless towards self, is terrible with tortures. 
And the pursuing footsteps of this fear, sound they ever 
so distantly and dully, might well affright one into the 
sanctuary of a creed,—even if that creed were a prison 
with grates and bars. 

But this—a creed—is not the true deliverance from 
doubt. There is no escape frorn it in that infidel and sui- 
cidal contempt of reason, which despises so good a gift 
from God, because he does not endow us with his own 
prerogatives ; which shuts the eyes against all light that 
is not full revelation. None, certainly, is there through 
a blind and despairing faith, bought at the dear price of 
freedom. Such a faith is only another word for death. 

The real rescue from this abysm of gloom and terror, 
is in a new and humble search. The soul must confess, 
in all humility, the rigorous limitations of its forces; it 
must acknowledge frankly the moveless barriers which 
circumscribe its highest energies. It must seek modestly 
for so much truth as it may gather in scattered morsels ; 
not asking, at the very outset, to know the cardinal and 
central laws of things. It must not essay to grasp the 
total plan of the Supreme, nor to rend away the myste- 
ries and glories that encircle him. It must be willing to 
to accept, with thanks, the smallest certainties. For if 
they be really certainties, this kingly quality alone re- 
deems them from any meanness. The single sure fact or 
law, once ascertained, is at least one solid foothold. And 
better, far better, this which comes of one’s own agoniz- 
ing efforts, won by the patient labor of his bowed spirit, 
—better, even in its seeming poverty, than any shallow 
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and conventional belief, however proud its claim, or broad 
its statement. For it, at least, is fastened in indestructible 
assurance. The humblest verity is so much out of chaos 
for a ov cr; so much that is absolute amidst the rela- 
tive, steadfast amidst restless changes. 

The issue out of doubt becomes, then, clear. In our 
lowly, but not unhoping effort, some certainties we shall 
surely find. In the study of the world and man, we need 
not fear lest our vision shall be blighted by the revenging 
lightnings of the uncreated One. For this is no forbid- 
den search. We may examine, without profaneness, our 
souls and nature, irradiated as they are by glimmerings 
of the Divine presence, vocal as they are with the linger- 
ing echoes of celestial harmonies. 

And clearer, higher revelations, which are hidden in 
them now, will be unfolded, gradually, to the mind, thus 
chastened in their cravings, thus persistent in its labor. 
To. the reverent but courageous quest of the humble 
seeker, fresh certainties shall open daily,—certainties of 
rich and deep suggestion. As the heavenly cross gleamed 
upon the intent, upward gaze of Constantine, so to the 
faithful student, the tokens of an evident and overarching 
Deity, in time, shall be disclosed. Following these tok- 
ens, he may make the noblest conquests. ‘Through them 
he may mount, finally, to the absolute,—to the entranc- 
ing vision of Him, in whom, in the sublime speech of 
Paul, we live, and move, and are. 

God is thus the last and crowning problem in our 
inquiry. To catch one glimpse of Him is the uttermost 
attempt of human science. Ascending thus far steadily, 
she here halts and returns shrinkingly to earth, seeking 
not at all to explore his attributes, nor penetrate his 
essence. For here is the threshold of a presence too au- 
gust for a communion with human reason. That He is, 
while we his creatures but become; that He endures, while 
We pass onward and away with this perpetual flow of 
things, must be the height and sum of the theology of 
reason. 

But that reason may attain to this one conception is 
her sufficient glory. It matters not although the concep- 
tion be vague and dim. Under even the faintest out- 
line, in even the most shadowy type, it is crown enough 
for human thought. 
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This grand result, overwhelming the spirit by its vast- 
ness, is yet arrived at by the strictest process, by the 
closest and most severe analysis. I do not now speak 
of any imperial highway which Revelation offers to us. 
This is a straitened and toilsome way, but each step of it 
is upon imperishable rock. Descartes trod it until it wid- 
ened to an Appian road. Yet it is no new path. It was 
opened, for all the loyal to pure reason, more than twenty 
centuries ago, by Plato. In every age, rejoicing pilgrims 
have passed over it. It has its origin in the noble and 
permanent Platonic Theory of the Ideas. ~ 

Here, at last, is one human spirit whose guidance we 
may safely follow. Not in a dumb submission to au- 
thority, since in philosophy there is no authority. But as 
a teacher of clear and regal insight, whose commission to 
instruct all men appears at every word. He stands upon 
no ecclesiastical consecration, nor monkish favor. But 
from a score of dividing centuries, one voice of the old 
Masters speaks truly to us! One name is an eternal 
one! One soul is deathless! That voice, that name, 
that soul, are Plato’s. C. H. F—R. 


Arr. X. 
Degrees of Happiness in the Future Life. 


Variety is one of the leading features of God’s works, 
It appears equally in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
worlds; in the physical, intellectual, and moral. And he 
who diligently considers this, will be moved with wonder 
and admiration at the infinite resources of the Divine 
Mind, as displayed in the diversified forms and disposi- 
tions of matter, the ever differing capacities and gifts of 
the intellect, and the endless combinations and directions 
of the human affections, pursuits and aims. 

Look at the earth’s surface; the far stretching pampas 
and prairies of America, the wide sand wastes of Africa, 
the steppes of Asia; contrasted with the Alps, the Andes 

11* 
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and the Himmalayas, lifting their heads above the cloud 
and the storm into the eternal sunshine. . And then, be- 
tween these extremes, what boundless variety of hill and 
valley, the flaming volcano, the green isle sleeping on the 
sea, the far spreading forest, the dark ravine, the frown- 
ing precipice, the mammoth caves, with their vast halls, 
and lofty domes, and endless corridors and chambers. 

And in t@ dispositions of the water: the broad ocean, 
begirting the earth with its mighty floods; the Missouri 
and the Amazon sweeping across thousands of miles of 
the earth’s area; the great lakes of the North ; the rushing 
cataract, the murmuring brook, and the sweet spring that 
trickles from the hillside, or gurgles up pleasantly through 
the sand—in all these the law of variety prevails. 

So in the vegetable creation, from the lofty oak and the 
giant cedar of Lebanon down to the violet or the micro- 
scopic flower; and in the animal creation, from the huge 
leviathan to the animalcule—what variety in never end- 
ing circles. How numberless the plants and flowers, the 
shrubs and trees, the buds and blossoms and leaves, all 
differing in shape, size and structure. And‘the birds and 
beasts of the earth, and the fish of the sea and lake— 
how various in form and Jook, in habit and appetite, in 
adaptation to place and condition. 

And if we turn from the earth to the heavens, we have 
the same variety and diversity. ‘‘ There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory 
of the stars; and one star differeth from another star in 
glory.”” What variety in the planetary bodies of our own 
system; each differing from all the rest in size, in mag- 
, nificence, in the measure of its orbit, in the time of its 
revolutions, in the number of its moons, &c. And then 
what countless suns and worlds throng all the abysses of 
space, of every degree of magnitude and beauty, single 
and binary, in groups and clusters, in constellations whose 
accumulated splendors exhaust all descriptive terms ere 
the half is told. 

And passing from these wonders to man, we find the 


same universal law of variety prevailing. Contrast the 


rapid maturity, the effeminate constitutions, the luxurious 
habits of the Asiatic, with the hardy Laplander, and the 
diminutive, but tough and enduring Esquimaux. And in 
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the intellectual endowments of man, what a striking dif- 
ference of capacity between a Bushman of South Africa, 
and a Newton, Abelard, Kepler. {£ do not speak of the 
differences resulting from study or acquirements, but sim- 
ply of the original difference of mental power and force 
given by the Creator. In this direction there is every de- 
gree of dissimilitude, all possible shades and varieties 
lying between the loftiest mind that sways the destinies 
of nations, or grasps at the stars; and the feeble, and 
scarcely recognizable intellect, which falters and stumbles 
beneath its first efforts at thought. 

And then what variety of impulses, inclinations, tastes 
and choice among those of equal original calibre or 
power. The poet and the mathematician, the philoso- 
pher and the mechanic, the farmer and the astronomer, 
the physician and the theologian, the seaman, the lawyer, 
the politician, every trade, and profession, and pursuit, 
and pleasure, illustrate the all prevailing law of variety ; 
and reveal also the resources of the Creator, since of the 
millions of minds that exist, and have existed, not one is, 
_in all respects, like another. 

With these preparatory observations, we come to the 
point which it is the purpose of this article to discuss. It 
may be presented in the following questions: 

If this variety form so marked a feature of the Divine 
arrangements in this life, why not in the next? If there 
are degrees of intellectual power and development, if 
there are grades and ranks of spiritual being among men 
here, why not there ? 

Surely we have no reason for believing that the variety 
of this world is to be reduced to a dead level of equality 
in the next. The great doctrine of the resurrection, as 
set forth by Jesus and Paul, does not imply this. ‘The 
beautiful and welcome truth of the perfect happiness of 
all souls in the life to come, does not require this. For 
all may be perfectly happy, without being made equal in 
this sense. Perfect happiness, which is but a relative 
phrase, does not rest on perfect equality of mental, or 
even moral, gifts and capacities. That the expression is 
relative, and not absolute, in its sense, is manifest enough 
in its use,—as when we say, ‘ God is perfectly happy ; ” 
‘* The angels are perfectly happy ;”’ “The good child is 
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perfectly happy.” It is obvious enough that the phrase, 
though the same in words, and relatively in fact, is yet 


employed to express degrees of happiness very far re- 


moved from each other. And at the same time it con- 
nects with the infinitely different degrees of capacity for 
happiness, or different measures of’ spiritual being, be- 


tween God and the good child. ‘The two extremes 
scarcely admit of comparison; and yet to express the 


degrees of happiness resting on these, we use the same 
phraseology in both cases. . - 

The apostle, (1 Cor. xv.) evidently had in mind the idea 
of degrees of spiritual life, and grades of condition. We 


know the criticisms on the passage, but we believe this 
was his thought, nevertheless. “ There is one glory of the 


sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory: of 
the stars; and even one star differeth from another star in 
glory.”” He had previously stated that there was one 
glory of the terrestial, and ‘another of celestial bodies; 
and then he states the additional fact, that the celestial 
bodies have different degrees of glory, or of brightness. It 
is true when he comes to apply the illustration to the resur- 
rection, he omits the application, or, in other words, does 
not carry out this part of the figure in detail. But ad- 
mitting this, it is scarcely possible to mistake the idea with 
which he started. 

Different measures of natural power, or mental faculty, 
and different degrees of knowledge, and advancement as 
a consequence, seem to be as much in harmony with the 
laws of our being in one world as in the other, so far as 
we have any data for judgment. ‘There are surely ranks 
and orders of spirits, if there is any meaning to the words 
angels, archangels, seraphim, cherubim, &c. And the 
idea of inequality in spiritual capacity and development 
among human souls in the future life, leading to jealousy, 
envy, or unholy strife, is no more reasonable than that 
such difference should lead to such results among the 
angels. 

** But,” says one, “ if I dot no know as much as Newton, 
if I do not stand as high as Fenelon or Paul, in the next 
world, I shall not be happy. My inferiority will pain and 
annoy me.” ‘Tosuch it might be replied, if it will trouble 
you to know that others are superior to you, then you can 
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not be happy with angels and seraphim: or, even if equal 
in all things to these, Christ and God will still be superior 


to you. And if your fears are well grounded, if you 


carry the jealousy and envy of the present life into the 
future, we may some day see you playing the part of 
Milton’s Satan! 

But such speech and thought are founded on a total 
disregard of the fact already alluded to—that two beings 
may be perfectly happy, each in himself, without implying 
that they enjoy the same degree, or even the same kind 
of happiness. And, moreover, allowing that the degrees 
of knowledge and condition always involve discontent 
and envy in this world, (which, however, we are very far 


from allowing,) the inference that the same consequences 


will follow in the future world, implies that we go into 
that world without change, with all the imperfections and 
weaknesses of this—which also we are far from allow- 
ing. ‘The immense and indescribable change of condi- 


tion, circumstances and influences, which will meet the 


soul on its entrance into the resurrection life, ought to 
satisfy any one how futile all such reasoning must neces- 
sarily be, how little confidence we can have in any calecu- 
lations or speculations of this sort. 

But without this variety of intellectual and spiritual 
capacity, what an unbroken sameness of being and ac- 
tion must the future life present. All souls measured by 
the same rule, run in the same spiritual mould; and, if 
the argument is followed to its necessary results, all think- 
ing the same thoughts, experiencing the same emotions, 
and moving in precisely the same direction, with precisely 
the same degree of speed! How monotonous, how tedi- 
ous almost, compared with the endless variety of charac- 
ter and action, and the ever changing combinations and 
movements, which we might expect from a God who has 
impressed these features, in so remarkable a manner, on 
all his other works and arrangements! It would be like, 
but immeasurably worse than, reducing suddenly the sur- 
face of our rounded earth to one dead unbroken level, 
without mountain or rock, river or forest, to relieve the 
eye or break the oppressive sameness of the scene. 

And why should God depart in this particular from a 
rule which in all things else he has followed; and which 
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gives such increased interest to his works and acts? 
What good reason can be assigned, why the law should 
not prevail in the future life, with equal advantage? 
None, we think; while, it seems as if much may be of: 
fered in the way of probability to the contrary—to show 
that while one star differeth from another in brightness 
or glory, yet each shining perfectly in its sphere, the 
splendor and worth and: blessedness of the heavenly life 
will, for that very reason, be so much more enhanced. 

But before proceeding directly to this discussion, let us 
introduce, as a basis of illustration, one or two examples 
of extraordinary mental powers. They will furnish a 
starting point for an argument for variety in the capacity 
for, and difference in the degrees of, future happiness. 

The admirable Crichton, who lived about the years 
1570-1590, before he was twenty years of age, was mas- 
ter of ten languages, and had exhausted the whole circle 
of the sciences as they were then understood and taught. 
On a certain day in Paris, without preparation, he en- 
gaged in a disputation with four doctors of the church 
and fifty masters, on any and every subject in philosophy, 
science, history, mathematics, morals, theology, etc., they 
chose to present; and after a contest of nine hours he 
silenced them all, and received the most extravagant ap- 
plause from the assembled multitude. 

Philip Barratier, who died in 1740, at the age of five 
was familiar with Greek and Latin, French and German ; 
and at nine, could translate any portion of the Hebrew 
Bible into Latin, and could repeat from memory the 
whole Hebrew Psalter. Before he was ten years old, he 
prepared a Hebrew Lexicon of difficult and uncommon 
words, and added many critical remarks of a high order ; 
and two years after, published a translation of two vol- 
umes of a Hebrew traveller, with learned historical and 
philological notes, which he accomplished in the short 
space of four months! And in the midst of these labors, 
he prosecuted his philosophical and mathematical studies, 
and in his fourteenth year invented a method of discover- 
ing the longitude at sea. In one winter he read and di- 
gested, with all the analysis and judgment of a vast and 
comprehensive mind, twenty of the huge folios of one 
and two hundred years ago. 
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Now let us consider such instances of mighty intellec- 
tual ability and development as these; and with these 
such vast and far reaching minds as Newton, soaring up 
among the stars, and solving the mysteries of the physi- 
cal universe, at the age of twenty-four; and Plato, search- 
ing into all the depths of human knowledge and thought ; 
and Origen, that great light of the church, gathering into 
his capacious soul, as into a focus, all the rays of light 
from the philosophy, science and theology of his day. 

Consider such examples of great mental capacity and 
extraordinary development; and then turn from these to 
some feeble intellects that never rise above efforts to an- 
swer the animal wants of the body they occupy, to the 
minds just. lifted above the verge of idiocy ;~and ask if 
it is unreasonable to suppose these will not be placed on 
the same level of mental or spiritual power on entering 
the future life ? 

Can we discover any thing in religion or philosophy 
that demands such an equality? Does it seem necessary 
to the great idea of the Christian revelation, that all shall be 
" equally happy in the resurrection world ? I may be perfect- 
ly happy in my sphere, enjoy as much as I am capable of 
under the circumstances; but it does not follow that I 
must have the same breadth of spiritual vision, the same 
grasp of thought as Jesus, or Paul, or Newton. There is 
nothing in the nature of happiness that necessitates this ; 
nothing in the government, character or promises of God, 
that demands or implies this. 

It is certainly affirmed that we shall all in the resurrec- 
tion be “the children of God.” But children of the 
same family differ in their capacities and tastes; and 
though all may be children, that is no reason for suppos- 
ing they will all have the same measure of power, think 
the same thoughts, or be moved by the same motives and 
influences. 

But it may be said, we shall be “ equal unto the an- 
gels.” Well, even admitting this use of the phrase, we 
may reply, the angels are not all equal, if we can judge 
any thing from the use of the word in the Scriptures. 
Else what is meant by archangel, or ruling angel? the 
“elect angels,’’ cherubim, seraphim, etc. These expres- 
sions manifestly point out ranks, and different orders or 
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classes of spiritual existences; and if angelic spirits differ 
in capacity and position, in the measure of knowledge 
and happiness, why not human spirits? The one seems 
as consistent with the wisdom and goodness of God as 
the other. 

It may be said, that the feeble in intellect, the Hotten- 
tot, the slave, the ignorant, did not determine the circum: 
stances under which they should come into life, or the 
amount of their mental capacity, or their opportunities 
for improvement; and why should they be placed behind, 
or in an inferior rank, for that which is not a fault of their 
own? But if there is any force in this remark, it lies 
against the actual fact of the present life, as much as 
against the supposed fact of the future life. Why this 
original difference? Why was not Newton I, and I 
Newton; or both equally great? Why were not all en- 
dowed in the present world with the highest intellectual 
powers? Why were we put into this world at all—why 
were we not all made angels in the first place? and, car- 
ried out to the last, Why not archangels, why not sons of 
God, as Christ was? These questions, and similar, might 
be asked to any extent; but who can answer them, so as 
to shut out this original difference and variety in capacity, 
spiritual power and position ? 

If it is argued, that these differences or inequalities of 
the present world, are to be adjusted or equalized in the 
resurrection, it is a sufficient answer to say that nothing 
of this kind is affirmed in the Scriptures; and there is 
surely nothing in the philosophy of the human mind, or 
of human happiness, that furnishes ground for such a 
supposition. 

The great fact revealed to us by Jesus and his gospel, 
is that we shall be holy and happy in the future life; free 
from sin and temptation, free from sorrow and suffering, 
and ready to move forward in endless progress to higher 
and better. But nothing is said to indicate that all will 
start from the same level of mental or spiritual power ; 
or that the measure of happiness will be the same in every 
case. 

As we have said, all will be happy, each in his own 
sphere, each according to his capacity, and continually 
moving onward to more, rising to clearer vision, and a 
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higher blessedness. But this is entirely independent of 
how much happiness each may enjoy. It may be more 
or less, according to the degree of advancement, or the 
capacity for enjoyment; and yet each be perfectly happy 
in the time and place, desiring no mdre than what comes 
of its exercise of its faculties in further progress. ‘ Per- 
fect,” as we have said, is only a relative term, depending 
for its value on the person or thing to which it is applied. 
Indeed there is but one idea that is absolute, that of the 
infinite. Allothersare relative; and that of perfect happi- 
ness, in its relation to human spirits in the future life, may 
embrace every variety in degree, and reach the largest 
latitude of description. 

Let us introduce a rude comparison to illustrate the 
subject. Imagine a series of measures, from a gallon to 
a gill, each filled to the brim. Now it will readily be seen 
that though these measures differ, each from all the rest 
in capacity, holding some more and some less, yet all are 
full, and could not under the circumstances contain more. 

So will it be with the dwellers of the spirit world— 
though differing in capacity and development, differing as 
the angels differ, yet each soul shall be filled with the joy 
of God, and permeated, as it were, with the gracious in- 
fluences of his love. Though differing in degree, as one 
star differeth from another star in glory, yet each shall 
shine in the full splendor and perfected beauty of its own 
particular sphere; and all together help to make up the 
ineffable glory and joy of the heavenly world. 

But let us seek to apprehend the probabilities of our 
subject through another illustration. The little girl who 
rejoices with her apron full of ‘ pretty posies,” gathered 
from the garden and the meadows; who calls aloud to 
mother and sisters to come and see, and be glad with her 
—she is as happy in her way as the queen upon the 
throne, and would not exchange with her. But it is ob- 
vious enough that the degrees of happiness in these cases 
are as remarkably contrasted as the kinds; though both 
may be perfectly satisfied for the time; and the child as 
little disposed to envy the queen, as the queen the child. 
What the trappings of power and state are to one, the 
flowers are to the other; and the applause of. mother 
and sisters are as much to the baby posy-hunter, as the 
plaudits of the nation to the queen. 

VOL. XIV. 12 
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Look at the boy who trundles his hoop through the 
streets or over the green; his bright cheeks glowing with 
the healthy exercise, his eyes sparkling with delight, and 
his voice ringing with the challenge of rivalry, or the 
shout of victory. How could you make him happier than 
he is? His enjoyment is complete; the measure of his 
bliss is full. But certainly it is easy to see how great is 
the difference, both in degree and kind, between the hap- 
piness of this boy, and the joy which must have filled the 
soul of Newton when, after immense labor and study, he 
felt his hand tremblingly grasping the key that opened to 
him the great gate that led into the glorious temple of 
nature! when, entering, he saw the mystery of beauty 
laid open, and the problem of the physical universe 
solved, and the majesty of its order, and the splendor of 
its harmony, all breaking in upon his bewildered vision at 
once! O who can tell the emotions, the tumultuous joy, 
which in that moment swept like a sea through the soul 
of this man? Who can imagine the unspeakable bliss of 
that triumph ; the divine music which breathed from every 
chord of the inner harp; the exalted happiness which took 
possession of his whole being ? 

And yet the boy whom we saw driving his hoop in such 
glee, would not change places with him; would not, leav- 
ing him as he is, give the joy of his victory for the lofty 
triumph of the philosopher. He does not envy him; he 
does not appreciate the character of his happiness. It is 
too high for him; and at present he had far rather follow 
the motions of his hoop, than the motions of the stars; and 
the music of its ring upon the walk, is more to him than 
the music of the spheres. The boy is perfectly happy 
with his hoop, and the philosopher perfectly happy in the 
triumphs of science, in his magnificent discoveries in the 
fields of heaven ;—but how immense the difference in the 
amount of their happiness, and in the nature of it! How 
vast the distance of the one from the other; how count- 
less, almost, the steps of advance by which it must be 
overcome ; yet the first is as important to the result as the 
last—nay the last depends on the first. ‘ 

And this brings us to the point which I would not have 
lost sight of. While we see from these illustrations, that 
degrees in capacity and happiness in the future world, do 
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not conflict with the perfect happiness of each soul in its 
sphere at any given time, or at any particular stage of 
development; we must not forget that the great law of 
spiritual being in this world and all worlds, growing out 
of the very nature of the soul, is progress—a continued 
movement forward and upward; an endless growth in 
knowledge and power, and development into higher 
forms of life and blessedness. This is the order of God’s 
creation everywhere. We see in the natural world, on 
every side, a constant growth to maturity, then decay, and 
death, and reproduction in new forms and combinations. 
The Bible’s brief sketch of the order of creation, geology, 
history, intellectual philosophy, observation, all contribute 
to confirm the truth of this. 

The boy will not always be satisfied with hishoop. By 
and by he will get beyond it, and it will be laid aside as 
unfit and insufficient for his wants. He will be moving 
ere long in the upward path of thought and nobler action, 
and approach the position occupied by the philosopher, 
who, in the meantime, will have left it to climb to still lof- 
tier heights of science and inquiry. The young Frank- 
lin will fly his kite as a boy, and rejoice in the height to 
which it rises, and be content as a boy. But ere long he 
will fly his kite for another reason; and as he draws from 
the key the electric spark, he will rejoice with another 
kind of joy, and bé content as a philosopher ! 

And so in the glorious world of light to which we go, 
progress, more and higher, is the law. Alps on Alps eter- 
nal rise. Beyond and above, they lift their glittering 
heights; beyond and above, forevermore—and far up 
their sides those who have gone before us beckon us on- 
ward, and shout to us of the glory that lifts upon their 
vision. Joyful in the present, we shall press forward; our 
very blessedness made more blessed in the exercise and 
development of our spiritual power. And leading us, and 
walking with us, and following us, familiar sister spirits 
crowd around; and stranger spirits, now no longer stran- 
gers, meet us with a welcome, and join us on the upward 
march to higher knowledge and wisdom and happiness. 
Or, in the language of the disciple, “ we all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the spirit of the Lord.” (2 Cor. iii. 18.) 
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So shall the promises of God be fulfilled to us; and so 
shall be realized the sublime doctrine of the resurrection, 
which teaches us that the glory of the terrestial is one, 
and the glory of celestial is another,—and that there is, 
among the celestial bodies, one glory of the sun, and an- 
other glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; 
and that one star differeth from another star in glory. But 
in all this difference there is at the same time a unity of 
glory, a oneness of harmony and beauty. They all shine 
from the same firmanent,—they all move obedient to the 
same laws,—they all glorify the power, the wisdom and 
the skill of the Great Architect : 


“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 
So with all the redeemed, however differing in de- 
rees of capacity and happiness, from the loftiest to the 
humblest, all shall be united in purpose and aim, joined 


in perfect harmony of spirit, ‘all blessing and all blest.” 
And together they shall lift up the hymn of praise—glory 
in the highest be unto God, who is excellent in power, 
whose wisdom is unsearchable, and who doeth wonders 


forevermore ! T. BT, 


Arr. XI. 


Progressive Character of the Reformation. 


Tae growth of unjust power is always attended by 


corruption of principles. The one follows the other as 
the shadow follows the substance. The errors of doctrine 
which were clearly discernible in Tertullian, and which 


received a strong cast in the hands of Augustine, reached 


their most objectionable form when the Papal power 


triumphed in the person of Gregory VII. The successive 
heads of the church, using their influence with constant 
reference to the increase of their power, allied themselves 


to the various states around them, keeping good faith to 
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the ear, but breaking it to the heart, whenever their dar- 
ling object required. Some eleven centuries had passed 
away, and their triumph was complete. They had tram- 
pled upon one potentate after another, until the occupant 
of the pontifical chair had come at length to stand face to 
‘face with Henry IV. Germany was powerful, and might 
have secured her emperor success. But her internal divi- 
sions made the pontiff more powerful, and Hildebrand 
triumphed. 

The culminating battle was a struggle on the part of 
the pope to maintain two newly-assumed prerogatives. 
The first was the right absolutely to enforce the celibacy 


of the clergy; and the second, to dispose of all the bene- 
fices of the church, prohibiting lay investitures by such 


sanctions as absolving subjects from their allegiance to the 
bestower, and excommunicating the recipient. Victory, 
at least for a time, perched upon the standards of the 


Roman see. And he who, as successor of St. Peter, 


claimed to hold the keys of heaven and hell; who, as 
mouthpiece of the church, assumed to utter its traditions, 
of equal authority with the Bible, and requisite to an ade- 
quate interpretation thereof ; and who was the fountain of 


that river of grace which flowed through a long line of 


priests, and found access to the hearts of men through the 
the magic power of the golden key of indulgences ; he 
whose infallibility was the guide of the world, and whose 


bull of excommunication was as the trumpet-blast of the 
final judgment, had at length come to be as powerful 


politically, as he claimed to be spiritually. 
Such audacious assumptions must have called for espe- 
cial defence. As the institution of slavery necessitates a 


corrupt interpretation of the Bible, as the current drinking 
customs of society ignore the law of social obligations, 


so the assumption of such daring power could be justified 
only by a corresponding debasement of human nature 
itself. ‘The more absolute and cqmplete the depravity 


of man could be shown to be, the higher would be the 
exaltation of that priesthood which was appointed for its 


deliverance. If the Bible was forbidden the masses, it 
was because their depravity on the one hand, and their 
lack of the guiding influence of tradition on the other, 


disqualified them to receive it. If gold could turn the 


12% 
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scale which should raise a departing soul to heaven, the 


payment of it was but fitting penance for sinning against 
proffered light. 

Hence two results had been attained. The one was a 
harmoniously developed system of dogmatic theology, of 


which the doctrine of the utter depravity of human nature 
was the key note. I need not say that this system inclu. 


ded the doctrines of the trinity, the fall, original sin, vica- 
rious atonement, a future general judgment, and endless 
rewards and punishments. The other was a thoroughly 


digested church polity, of which the assumed prerogatives 
of the hierarchy were the inner life. In this result are 


found the so-called corruptions of the church,—such as 
her alleged infallibility, the supremacy of the Pope, the 
doctrines of purgatory, penance, and indulgences, the 


seven sacraments, with the assumption that divine grace is 


conferred oh men through these, and faith in the interces- 


sion of the saints and in works of supererogation. The 
first of these results has been relatively permanent, and 
the doctrines included therein make the staple of our 


modern “evangelical” theology; while the second has 


proved much more transient. 

In verifying these declarations, we propose to glance 
at the leading phases of dissent from the commencement 
of the Reformation until our own time. Of course we can 
only present the most hasty generalization,—a generali- 


zation, however, which needs but be stated to be recog- 
nized by the student of church history as veritable ; and 
which, in its gradual unfolding of the successes of more 
than five centuries, well illustrates the law of intellectual 
and moral progress. Educated in subjection to the 
power of the accumulated errors of the Papal church, 
the understandings of men could be opened to them only 
gradually. And such, in fact, will be found to have been 
the result. 

Among the earliest of the reformers which, according 
to our purpose, require notice, was the bold and original 
Wickliff, born in Yorkshire, England, in 1324. To learn 
the nature of his attacks upon the church, we have but 
to mark the principal charges of error against him. ‘These 
were : first,a departure from orthodox languagé in speak- 
ing of the doctrine of the real presence ; secondly, a de- 
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nial of the authority of priests, bishops, or pope, while in 
mortal sin,—and of course a denial of the validity of their 


administration of the sacraments,—that is, a denial that 
divine grace will flow through such unholy channels; 
thirdly, a denial of the right of ecclesiastics to hold tem- 


poral possessions ; fourthly, affirming that when the con- 
trition of a sinner is sincere, confession to a priest is 


useless. 

Half a century later, the spirit of reform was far more 
penetrating. John Huss was born in Bohemia, in 1373. 
Possessed of a much clearer insight than his predecessor, 


he openly attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 


denied the supremacy of the pope, the intercession of the 
saints, and the efficacy of absolution by vicious priests. 
He condemned the doctrine of unconditional obedience 
to rulers, and the sin of simony, or traffic in benefices. 
While he thus penetrated to a greater depth the corruptions 
of the church, he struck a still more powerful blow at her 
dominion, by denying the authority of tradition, of which 
she claimed to be the depositary. But the boldness and 
ardor of Huss were early rewarded with the honors of 
martyrdom. At forty-two years of age he was burnt 
alive, and his ashes thrown into the Rhine at Constance. 

Turning to Italy, we meet with Savonarola, who was 
born in Ferrara, in 1452, but who adopted Florence as 
the city of his residence, and the principal theatre of his 
labors. To great eloquence as a preacher, he added 
great activity as a politician. Patronized by Lorenzo de 
Medici, he attacked the corruptions of the church with 
remarkable vigor, but with less of system or insight than 
either his English or Bohemian predecessor. 

In Switzerland, the name of Zuinglius stands conspicu- 
ous in the catalogue of reformers. Born in 1484, at 
Wildenhausen, he opposed the mendicant orders, the 
worship of images, the numerous fasts and masses of the 
church, and rejected the authority of tradition, affirmin 
that the Scriptures alone are a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. What, however, made his fame most conspic- 
uous, was his scathing rebukes of the sale of indulgences, 
and his personal conflicts at Zurich with one Samson, a 
monk of Milan, notorious for his profligacy in that traffic. 
Zuinglius appears to have discerned the corruptions of 
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the church to about the same extent as had Huss a cen- 
tury before. 

Cotemporary with Zuinglius, was Luther, the prince of 
reformers. Born at Hisleben, in 1483, he was led by a 
monk, during a severe sickness, to an acquaintance with 
the doctrine of justification by faith. Underlying, as does 
this doctrine, the whole superstructure of papal assump- 
tion, Luther soon came to reject the supremacy of the 
pope, the doctrine of indulgences, auricular confessions, 
and the propriety of monastic vows. Against the celibacy 
of the clergy, the great power of his arguments was 
supported by the greater power of his example. He 
accepted, however, the use of images in worship, and 
admitted the doctrine of the real presence, which his co- 
laborer, Melancthon, denied. Luther’s famous ninety-five 
propositions, and especially the Augsburg Confession, the 
joint work of Luther and Melancthon, which was adopted 
by a diet of German princes, show the theology of the 
Catholic Church to have been substantially retained,—in- 
cluding even the doctrine of the sacraments, of the real. 
presence, and of the intercession of the saints. 

Two centuries later than Wickliff, and a quarter of a 
century later than Luther, John Calvin appeared upon 
the stage. He was born in 1509, in Picardy, a northern 
province of France. Severer in his logic, and keener in 
his analysis than any of tlie reformers who had preceded 
him, he swept away at once what have been regarded as 
the corruptions of the church, and made a clearer state- 
ment of doctrines than had been common before his time. 
Differing from Luther on the subject of freedom of the 
will and predestination, he was still further removed from 
him by rejecting the Episcopacy, and with it the doctrine 
of ceremonial grace. His theological labors became 
marked by the propounding of his famous “ five points,” 
—predestination, particular redemption, total depravity, 
irresistible grace, and the final perseverance of the saints, 
—docirines which were equally adopted by his cotempo- 
rary, Jobn Knox, and were thus stamped upon the Pres- 
byterianism of Scotland. The doctrine of election, how- 
ever, was held by Calvin in new chronological relations. 
Augustine had placed the date of the divine decrees for 
the recovery of a portion of mankind, subsequent to the 
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‘fall; ? while Calvin dated these decrees anterior to the 
foundation of the world ; thus improving the intellectual 
and logical, to the detriment of the moral aspects of the 
divine character. 

From this glance at some of the heroes of the reforma- 
tion, it is seen that their labors were chiefly confined to 
the externals of the church and of the hierarchy, and 
very little affected the form—and in no wise for the better 
the spirit—of such of its doctrines as may be termed more 
purely theological. There was an element of mercy in 
the Romish doctrine of purgatory, which was sacrificed 
by the introduction of the doctrine of no change after 
death. The reformers, unfortunately, saw no way to rid 
the church of the one error, but by the adoption of the 
other. Thus far, then, the spirit of the Romish theology 
had lost, rather than gained, in what should commend a 
religion to the Christian heart. 

The next considerable movement affecting the interests 
of the church, was that which originated the Protestant 
Episcopal. Church in England. King Henry VIIL., of 
handsome person, and reputed piety, having burnt Tyndal 
at the stake, who was among the first and best translators 
of the New Testament, and having won from Leo X. the 
title of “ Defender of the Faith,” by presenting hima | 
work, written in Latin, against the growing heresies of 
Luther, found himself, later in life, at war with the church 
whose cause he had once so warmly espoused. During 
the same year in which Calvin was born, Henry, after 
much hesitation, and somewhat against his will, married 
Catharine of Arragon, who was eight years his senior, 
and the widow of his brother Arthur, prince of Wales. 
Twenty years of connubial bliss brought. him no male 
issue. Becoming enamored of Anne Boleyn, maid of 
honor to the Queen, he was suddenly seized with scruples 
concerning the legality of his existing marriage,—a broth- 
er’s widow being within the proscribed circle of consan- 
guinity,—and applied to the Pope for a divorce. Having 
many reasons for maintaining a good understanding with 
the King of England, the infallible Clement VII. promised 
to annul the marriage, for which a special dispensation had 
been granted by the equally infallible Leo X. But if the 
pope had weighty reasons for wishing to please Henry 
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VIII., he had those still more weighty for wishing not to 
displease Charles V., Emperor of Germany and King of 
Spain. Now Charles was nephew of the queen, and 
little inclined to see his royal relative repudiated, and her 
daughter,—the Mary who subsequently sat upon the 
throne,—declared illegitimate. The pope wavered. The 
king married Anne Boleyn, privately, and a year later 
avowed it openly. ‘The excommunication of the king 
was followed by the excommunication of the pope, and 
Henry became the head of the English branch of the 
Romish Church. Nor need it be thought strange that it 
remained Romish still. Its theology, its government, the 
popular thought of its masses, all remained unchanged. 
Modifications followed, for the sake of consistency, as 
well as from a love of truth; and such prerogatives of 
the pope as could not be transferred to the state, were 
repudiated as corruptions. How little the general quality 
and structure of the church was affected by this reforma- 
tion, may be inferred both from the occasional oscillations 
of the church back to its Romish allegiance, as under 
Mary, and from the facility with which individual mem- 
bers thereof, even in our own day, return to the papal 
embrace. 

But while the king was dealing thus freely with the 
authority of the pope, the people were learning to deal 
with equal freedom with the authority of the state. The 
seeds of divine truth sown in a fruitful soil by Wickliff, 
two centuries before, had sprung up, and being watered 
by copious showers wafted from the continent, were giv- 
ing promise of an abundant harvest. The authority of - 
both king and parliament in matters of religion, soon 
came to be questioned. It was doubted that Episcopacy 
had any Scriptural foundation. Great numbers also 
yearned for a simpler and purer form of worship. ‘These 
were called Puritans—a name that had distinguished kin- 
dred spirits in other ages of the church. From 1662 to 
1688, they were known as Non-conformists; and still 
later, as Protestant Dissenters. In the time of the Eng- 
lish revolution, or even earlier, these numbered 2000 cler- 
gymen, and 500,000 laymen. In 1608, a body of these 
Puritans removed to Holland, a portion of whom, a dozen 
years later, founded the colony at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 
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While the Puritans were occupied in exposing the cor- 
ruptions of the church, whether in its claim of power or 
style of worship, their proceedings were marked by great 
unanimity. But when they attempted the far more diffi- 
cult work of defining their own views of church govern- 
ment, they resolved themselves into three distinct parties 
—the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, and the Bap- 
tist. They all concurred in the rejection of Episcopacy 
—denying that one portion of the clergy possessed any 
authority over another. The terms bishop and presbyter 
were believed to mean the same, and to be equivalent to 
the term priest or minister, as currently used among us. 

One portion, however, believed that the authority to 
govern the church was lodged in the hands of the clergy 
or presbyters, on whom divine grace was bestowed wisely 
to exercise that power, by the solemn rite of ordination. 
This portion were called'Presbyterians. Another class of 
Puritans, more democratic, held that all authority was in 
the hands of the people, and that the members of each 
church, among whom the minister counted but one, pos- 
sessed the right to govetn their own affairs. Their 
system, however, differed from pure Independency ; since 
they acknowledged the duty of consulting neighboring 
churches in all grave and important matters. These 
were called Congregationalists. Still another class leaned 
yet more strongly to Independency ; but holding peculiar 
views, both of the importance of baptism and of the 
mode of its administration, and admitting none to their 
communion who had not been immersed—thus making 
their views on this subject an element in their church or- 
ganization, and thereby narrowing still:more the spirit of 
of the prevailing theology—they very properly took the 
name of Baptists. The questions, therefore, upon which 
these three classes of Puritans joined issue, both with the 
English church and with each other, were mainly ques- 
tions of church government. They in no wise improved, 
if indeed they did not render more severe, the’ spirit of 
the current theology. 

Thus far the type of theology had been Calvinistic. Ac- 
customed to the—almost—deification of abstract power, 
and often regarding success as a test of goodness, the as- 
perities of that theology had failed to produce their proper 
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effect. A sect, however, now arose, whose sensibilities 
were somewhat awakened by those asperities, especially 
as regards their effect upon the divine character. I al- 
lude to the Methodists, who originated in England, a little 
more than a century ago, in the bosom of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; though they were, at length, practi- 
cally excluded therefrom, and compelled to become a sect 
by themselves. Wesley and his coadjutors, not only 
sought to quicken the religious life of the people, but to 
remove from ‘the divine character the stains which the 
doctrine of unconditional reprobation attached thereto. 
This was attempted, not by denying the alleged results 
of the divine government, or seeking to transfuse a richer 
grace into the divine purposes; but by denying that Deity 
has any purposes touching the destiny of man during his 
life—that he knows even what the results of human pro- 
bation will be, while that probation continues ; since those 
results hang on the decisions of the human will, and are 
thus made contingent and uncertain. Consciously or un- 
consciously, human freedom is thus made to rise above 
the divine agency, and to obscure the entire field of 
human destiny. It may be, on this hypothesis, that Christ 
and Elijah will tread the courts of God alone—they alone 
having received assurance of the divine favor in the very 
moment of their departure. Dr. Adam Clarke has as- 
sumed this ground more openly, perhaps, than any other; 
but it is believed to be substantially the position of his 
brethren generally-~a position logically overthrowing all 
sound theism. 

But how little the general spirit of the Calvinistic theol- 
ogy is modified thereby, may be seen in the fact that it 
leaves unchanged the doctrine of the fall, the law of he- 
reditary depravity, the moral anomaly of a vicarious atone- 
ment, and the fearful result—endless woe. Even the fact 
of everlasting reprobation to woe remains, with a simple 
change of date. Calvin dates the decree of reprobation 
prior to man’s creation; Augustine, subsequent to the fall ; 
and Methodism from the moment of death. In either 
case, it awakens unutterable horror, and no good being 
can find delight therein. 

There are numerous minor sects and subdivisions of 
sects, among which substantially the same theological ele- 
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ments are found, and the same spirit prevails. The very 
fact that they mutually recognize each other as “ evan- 
gelical,” shows that they are of kindred temper, and open 
to kindred objections. We need not, therefore, dwell 
upon them. Up to this point, the middle ages bear rule 
in dogmatic theology. Darkness broods over the face of 
the waters. But God said, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

For the instrumentalities communicating this light, we 
must look either to Unitarianism or Universalism, or both. 
Springing up in this country nearly simultaneously, and 
holding kindred theological views, they were, nevertheless, 
animated each by its own genius. However, in the ear- 
lier ages of the Christian church, and subsequently: in the 
dawn of the Reformation, they may have appeared hand 
in hand, and however they may be destined in some 
future period again to coalesce, during the last century, 
and in our country, each has had a history. of its own. 

Unitarianism sprang from the doctrine of Christ’s sub- 
ordination to the Father. Not, indeed, from the direct 
and open assertion of that doctrine, but from ceasing to 
assert the opposite. It was born of silence, and uttered 
its first cry only when disturbed by attacks from without. 
It originated, not in any question of the divine affections, 
but in the problem of the mode of the divine existence. 
There are certain logical results, however, growing out of 
its central thought, which could not long remain unper- 
ceived. Admit the hypothesis of Christ’s subordination 
to the Father, and you remove the vital fact in the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement; you modify the nature of 
the divine law; change the objective character of regen- 
erating faith; impart a lovlier aspect to the sovereign 
ruler of all; and increase the probable extent of salva- 
tion. But you arrive at these results indirectly and re- 
motely. They are attained slowly through the necessary 
but somewhat obscure relations of their leading truth to 
all other truth. Hence Unitarianism, true to its genius, 
keeps silent, or speaks hesitatingly, even yet, in regard to 
the fulness of divine mercy. In the controversies which 
have secured this progress, it has rarely been prominent, 
but has judiciously followed the lead of others; and at the 
close of every hard-fought battle, it has stepped quietly 
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forward to occupy the field. Its final step remains yet to 
be taken. 

Universalism, on the other hand, joins direct issue with 
the spirit of all preceding theologies. It assumes that 
God is our Father, and his nature love; that his gov- 
ernment is paternal, and his providences just; that all 
his purposes are gracious, and his plans secure. Hence 


it denies the doctrine of reprobation to ceaseless woe; 
denies the doctrine of hereditary and total depravity as 
the foundation of such woe; denies even the possibility 
of such an issue of the divine government. And while 
it recognizes human responsibility, human merit and 


demerit, and the necessity of regeneration, it recognizes 


also the divine efficacy of truth and love, and the inex- 
haustibleness of the moral power of God. 

Thus Universalism, and Universalism alone, has had the 
courage to look the theology of the dark ages full in the 


face—to pronounce it wanting, not less on moral than on 
exegetical grounds—and to elaborate the Christian system 


from its own divine stand-point. Unitarianism, it is prob- 
able, will at length stand by its side—a sort of accomplice 
after the fact; or at best a “ silent partner” in the Chris- 


tian enterprise. 
On the other hand, the several would-be evangelical 


sects, superficial in their reforms, have the honor to 
defend the same theology, substantially, that had nour- 
ished the papal power before the so-called Reformation. 


Even their modifications of that theology have consisted, 


in a large measure, of the partial elimination of its ele- 


ment of mercy—a tacit confesssion of their distaste for 
that attribute of the divine character. Ae Ae Me 


Art. XTI. 


Conservatives and Radicals. 


We propose to consider two classes of persons, about 
whom much has been said within the past few years. 
They are so widely different in their characteristics that 
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the friends of the one class seldom find it in their hearts 
to speak of the other, except in the language of abuse. 


The two classes are stigmatized, each by the other, 

“‘fogies” and “radicals.” The former name has no 

authoritative usage, and we shall therefore substitute for it 

the more classic, though perhaps less vituperative term, 
conservatives. We wish to examine the peculiarities of 
each, and see if to either belongs all the virtue and all the 
raise. | , 

There have always been. representatives of these two 
classes in the world. Wherever we turn we shall find 
those who regard themselves as in the possession of all 
truth, and who obstinately shut their eyes to any further 


manifestation of it; who forget that truth itself is many- 
sided, and may present a different aspect according as it 
is seen from different points of view. When the Pilgrims 
were about to set valk’ fou this country from Delft Haven, 


they were exhorted to hold themselves in readiness to 
embrace any new truth that might appear. “For,” said 


their devoted pastor, ‘“I am persuaded that other light 
is yet to shine beyond what Luther and Calvin saw, 
and as children of the Most High it is your duty to 


receive it.” Yet how poorly has this advice been kept 


by the descendants of that noble stock, The truth has 


been said to be wrapt up in this or that formula, and 
every thing beside has been declared rank heresy. And 
this feeling has not been restricted within the narrow 


boundaries of any sect, but to some extent has been man- 


ifested among all sects, Nor has it been confined to any 


one department of truth, but has extended to all. In 
every department of science and of art, as well as in 
morals and religion, the same sort of persons shall be 
found. Into the most hopeful circle of earnest workers 


for humanity, they protrude their gloomy countenances, 


and attempt to create distrust, and throw cold water upon 
their plans, by interposing the question, why or how shall 
these things be? ‘They are so wedded to old forms of 
thought, and old habits of acting, that they will resist to 


the utmost any attempt to introduce a change. While 
others may seek for new ways of overcoming old difficul- 


ties, they will persevere in the same beaten track, looking 
upon those who propose new schemes as fanatics, and 
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those who adopt new modes as fools. ‘ Why,’ say they, 
“should we change our good old ways, in which our 
fathers lived and died? They were good for them, and 
why snot, therefore, good for us?” ‘Fhus would they 
plod along, holding to these old customs and habits, and 
forever shut out all hopes of improvement. They can 
see no good in a change, and would be unwilling to adopt 
any, how much good so ever might be promised by it. 
With such, it is an argument which cannot be overturned, 
that they have become accustomed to the old way, and 
they will not hearken to the claims of any thing beside. 
Is it not enough that our fathers believed thus, and prac- 
ticed thus? Does it not satisfy, that our ancestors thought 
heresy should be punished with death! Shall not we, 
too, follow in their footsteps, do as they did, cherish the 
same emotions that they cherished, and supplant error 
by the same severe means which they resorted to? We 
do find this same spirit manifested now at times. The 
form may not be so abhorrent as has been shown in ages 
that are past, yet the spirit is seen which is unmistakable. 
They are.so wedded to their peculiar notions that they 
are unable to see any good beyond. But can it be pos- 
sible that the world has arrived at that stage of develop- 
ment where there is riothing more to be desired? Have 
we got to that point where there is nothing more to be 
communicated ? Have we taken possession of all truth ? 
A few years ago, many of our most substantial realities 
were only ideas, and were scouted at as impossibilities. 
The learned Dr. Lardner is said to have derided the idea 
of crossing the Atlantic by the power of steam. Yet he 
lived to cross it himself by this agency. Have we now 
come to the point where the ideal must forever remain 
_ the ideal, or are we too in the midst of the future actual 
not yet born? Is there nothing in the womb of the future 
to be brought forth in God’s own time? The history 
of the past ought to teach us a lesson of humility. The 
power of nature is not yet broken, that she can produce 
nothing more, and perhaps even to our wondering eyes 
she may bring forth stranger things than have been 
dreamed of in our philosophy. , 
There are a few questions which might be propounded 
to the conservative in the world of morals. Are your 
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moral notions so fully unfolded that there remains nothing 
more to be learned? Is the relation that should subsist 
between God and his creatures appreciated as it ought to 
be? Do you feel the cord running through your heart, 
which should bind all together by the closest ties? Are 
you alive to the great idea of the brotherhood of man, 
and of the solemn obligations therein contained? Do 
you respond to every generous thought, or do you repress 
all glowing emotions for any not of your “ circle.” 

In distinction from these, who are closely wedded to 
the old, we find another class who seek equally for the 
new. Any question in science or philosophy, in morals 
or religion, they are ready to hear discussed and to adopt 
the newest view. The great recommendation of a theory 
to them is, that it is new. There has never been an 
thing too absurd to find believers. Witness the foolish 
and ridiculous stories of the Mormon prophet, which have 
found defenders willing to stake every thing dear in attess 
tation of their truth. From a careful survey of the teach 
ing of history, we find that this sentiment has been work- 
-jng in the world. There have always been those who, 
for the sake of a change, have been willing to unsettle 
completely the foundation on which the structure of states 
and societies rests. There are, confessedly, great evils in 
the communitythe cry for reform is heavy and far- 
sounding. The great problem presented is, how to eradi- 
cate the evil; and the mind is ready and anxious to hear 
some response to the heavy surges which are tossed from 
society’s inmost heart. This second class of persons wait 
only to hear some plausible theory proposed, and at oftce 
they accept it as the promised boon for which they have 
long anxiously looked. Nor, have they always stopped to 
inquire whether the evils engendered be not even greater 
than those they rid themselves of. This is often the case 
in respect of politics, morals and religion. The last new 
notion that makes an appeal to their favorable considera- 
tion is the one to be adopted. They have got hold of an 
idea of the progress of the race, and being desirous of 
keeping up with the times, they eagerly adopt any thing 
that has the merit of being strange. Often they choose 
what is strange for no other reason than because it is so. 
They sometimes seek to undermine the present condition 
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of affairs, in the hope of a better, before they have made 
themselves sure that a better one will succeed that whieh 
they destroy. There is one important truth which ought 
to be borne in mind, which is, that although this is an age 
of progress in the arts and sciences, in humanity and mor- 
ality, in philosophy and the development of the religious 
life, every change is not progress. It oftentimes is but a 
movement backwards. Progress has been the favorite 
watch-cry with some, and when their vandal hands have 
been laid on what was accounted most sacred and dear to 
many hearts, they have claimed to belong to the move- 
ment party,and are only progressing as they outgrow the 
errors of the past. It would be well for them to pause a 
moment and ask themselves whether the change be really 
indicative of improvement—whether they have really ouwt- 
grown what they are so ready to resign. A few years 
ago, some learned men of France, in solemn conclave 
assembled, thought they had outgrown the use of a 
Supreme Being, and so voted that there is no God. But 
with all their boasted advance in wisdom and knowledge, 
their situation was not made better, nor was any thing 
changed by the vote. Could the vote have altered any 
thing, they might have had a striking manifestation of the 
difference between change and progress. But God still 
lives, and exercises a watchful care even over those who 
deny his existence. And, in our own day, there are those 
who have thought they have outgrown the need of a 
Saviour, and have voted that Christ had no real existence, 
or if he had, that he is of no use to us now. Away with 
such progress, which takes away from us all that is most 
in accordance with our holiest impulses, and that leaves 
us a shadow only of what is good. 

From this consideration of these two classes, we see that 
neither of them is in the possession of all the truth. And 
yet there is much of what is good and true in the theory 
ofeach. While we seek to retain that which is good and 
true, we ought not, like the conservative, to be so attach- 
ed to the past and the time-hallowed, as to cleave to it 
simply because it is old. - Nor on the other hand like the 
radical, ought we to reject it for this reason. When the 
past has within its bosom any thing of good, let it be held 
to with reverence. We should also remember, that the 
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uses of thought have not been exhausted, and though we 
have much to be thankful for, in the lessons of the past, 
the future too has riches in store for us. Life is given for 
a glorious activity. The treasures of the past are ours ; 
the rich stores of the present are unlocked ; and we may 
also hope that the future shall pour into the lap of the 
faithful, her garnered wealth. Thankful for the past, we 
should not be unmindful of the present, and while we 
bind up the rich sheaves that have come through the toil 
of those long since passed away, it is our duty to be faith- 
ful, that coming times may be led to rejoice in our mem- 
ory.! ‘Trifle not with the teachings of the past. Give 
not up the sacred influences of the great and the good, 
long since gone to the world where hope has blossomed 
and borne the fruits of joy and righteousness and everlast- 
ing peace. 

And on the other hand, while we seek to appreciate the 
past, and its lessons upon the heart, let us not forget that 
the mine of truth contains other jewels, to be had for the 
earnest seeking. Let us be true to the lessons. of the 
.past, and the monitions of the present. Let us wisely 
improve every thing, preserving pure all that now exists of 
goodness, and adding to it each day and each hour, so 
that we may go forth to meet the shadowy future with 
a firm and a manly heart. Thus shall the world grow 
wiser as it grows older; progress shall keep pace with 
years and each step shall be improvement. As As 


Art. XIII. 
A Response to O. A. Brownson. 


The article entitled ‘* Brownson on the Church and the 
Republic,” which appeared in this periodical for last 
October, and which reviewed certain positions put forth 
by Mr. Brownson in his Quarterly Review for the pre- 
ceding July, has called forth a reply, which appears in 
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the January issue of his Review. Mr. Brownson gives 
us credit for writing “ with a certain degree of courtesy 
and candor, and apparently with an earnest love of truth 
and justice,”’——which commendable qualities, he avers, 
make our article an exception to the general character of 
Protestant criticism on Catholic argument. We are most 
happy in securing the good opinion of our author; for in 
these days of sectarian strife and artifice, the good opin- 
ion of an opponent, is worth something. In what he says 
of our argumentation, Mr. Brownson, we are bound to 
say, is too complimentary. We concede the exceptions, 
that we are not perfectly master of the subject which we 
attempted to argue, and that we have not risen to an 
appreciation of the fall claims of the Catholic Church ; 
but the very general tone of compliment which pervades 
his article we must attribute to his wish to repay our 
alleged candor with kindness. It would indeed be flatter- 
ing to be spoken of as “able,” ‘ philosophical,” and 
‘‘ Jearned,” did we not know how such predicates in such 
a connection, must strike the minds of those who are best 
acquainted with us and our attainments. 

Before attempting to comply with Mr. Brownson’s 
invitation to respond to his last article, we must ask him 
not to make too much of the concession we have made 
relative to the logical advantage which the Catholic has 
over the Calvinist. We write from the stand-point of a 
Universalist interpretation of Christianity; and we say, 
what we presume most of our Universalist brethren are 
also ready to say, that Calvinism concedes the premises 
out of which the necessity of an infallible interpreter is 
educed. But such a statement, coming from a Universal- 
ist, is no concession. We have not said, nor do we think, 
that Universalism gives the Catholic any such ground of 
deduction. We have only said, that Calvinism does this ; 
but as the Calvinist will not permit us to speak for him, our 
statement cannot be viewed in the light of a concession. 

We hasten, however, to meet what we deem the main 
point in our present controversy with Mr. Brownson. 
The occasion of his reply appears to have been the 
charge preferred by us, that the article on the Church and 
the Republic assumes the vital point in the argument. 
We conceded the proposition, that there must be a power 
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to mediate between the rival claims of the individual and 
the State, and that this power must be something inde- 
pendent of the parties on whose conflicting claims it pro- 
nounces authoritative judgment. We further conceded, 
that this third element, or authoritative power, is the 
Christian religion. That we may bring the subject dis- 
tinctly before the minds of our readers, we again quote 
from our author’s first article, on the Church and the 
Republic. 


‘“‘ Here, then, we are, exposed to two powerful and danger- 
ous tendencies, [that of the individual and that of the State, | 
rushing, on the one hand, into social despotism, and on the 
other, into anarchy. What, in this state of things, do we need 
in order to escape them? We need, it is evident, a power alike 
independent of the State and of the individual, to step, as it 
were, in between them and harmonize them,—a power strong 
enough to restrain the State when it would become despotic, 
and the individual when he would become disloyal and rebel- 
lious. Without such a power we can not save our republic, and 
have that security for individual and social liberty, it was insti- 
tuted to protect and vindicate. With only the State and the 
individual we have, and can have, only antagonism. The two 
elements are, and will be, pitted one against the other, each 
struggling for the mastery. They cannot be made to move with- 
out collision one with the other, unless there is between them a 
mediating term, the third element I mentioned as essential to 
the constitution of society. That term, power, or constituent 
element, is religion, and I need not add, the Christian religion.” 
—pp. 286, 287. 


_ Readily conceding every thing so forcibly stated in this 
extract, what was the vital point which we complained of 
as being assumed? It was this. Conceding the third 
and authoritative element in society to be religion, we 
charged Mr. Brownson, with assuming, that this religion 
must be organized, must be integral ina Church. His 
words were: 


“Then you must concede that religion, to answer our pur- 
pose, must be the Christian Church, or religion organized. Re- 
ligion without the Church, without an organization, is not a 
power, is only an idea, a simple opinion, and therefore nothing 
but individualism. Unorganized, existing not as a Church, or 
as an organism, with no organs through which it can speak, 
it is nothing but the private conviction of the individual, and 
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adds to the individual nothing beyond the strength of his con- 
viction.”—p. 287. 
This we called assumption. We did not see in it 
roof, or even an attempt at proof; and we characterized 
it accordingly. Now, how does our author meet our 
charge? These are his words: 


‘‘ With the author’s leave we must tell him that he is mistaken 
in saying that we leave this point without proof, or without 
offering any reason why it must be conceded. The point is 
given as a logical conclusion from what we had previously estab- 
lished, and which the author of the criticism himself concedes. 
It is proved in proving the premises, and the author should 
object, if he objects at all, not that it is a naked assertion left 
without a show of proof, but that it does not necessarily follow 
from these premises. In what immediately precedes, as he him- 
self cites us, we say, ‘ It—religion—must rest on a basis inde- 
pendent of both—the state and the individual,—and higher than 
that of either, and be a power which neither the national author- 
ity nor the individual authority can control, but strong enough 
to restrain them both. This you will willingly concede me. 
{The author does concede it.] Then you must concede that 
religion to answer our purpose must be the Christian Church, or 
religion as an organization.” Why so? Because, ‘ religion 
without the Church, without an organization, is not a power, is 
only an idea, a simple opinion, and therefore nothing but 
individualism. Unorganized, existing not as a Church, or as an 
organism, with no organs through which it can speak, it is noth- 
ing but the private conviction of the individual, and can add to 
the individual nothing but the strength of his conviction.’ 
Surely this is not adroitly to slip over the point, and to leave it 
without even a show of proof. This is not simple naked asser- 
tion, as alleged, but argument, at least an attempt at argument, 
whether successful or unsuccessful.” —pp. 8, 9. 


It is possible that our author, in the words here quoted 
from him, shows that he did not assume, that he really 
attempted to prove what we have termed the vital point 
in his argument. Possibly there is something in his words 
_ that we do not see. Candor, however, compels us to say, 
that we see in the extract nothing but an assumption of 
that “vital point!’? What does he give as argument, 
that religion to be authoritative in society, must be organ- 
ized, must be an organism? Why must religion be an 
organization, a church? The answer is, “because reli- 
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gion without the church, without an organization, is not a 
power, is only an idea, a simple opinion, and therefore 
nothing but individualism?” Now it may seem an act 
of presumption to call in question Mr. Brownson’s logie 
—the province, of all other, wherein he is deemed a mas- 
ter. But truly, the words which we have just quoted 
from him, look very much like what Whately calls a petitio 
principii; in common words, a begging of the question. 
The real question is, can religion be a power without be- 
ing an organization, a church? The conclusion for Mr. 
Brownson to establish is, that religion is not a power ex- 
cept as it is an organism. And one of the premises by 
which he seeks to establish this conclusion is the affirma- 
tion that religion without a church is not a power! This 
conclusion, so far from being educed from his premise, 
seems to us simply a re-statement of the very premise! 
He affirms that religion to be a power, must be an organ- 
ism. We ask for proof. He replies: religion unorgan- 
ized is not a power. We leave it with our intelligent 
readers to decide, whether there is any difference between 
his proposition and his proof. The only difference that 
we can see, is that the one is stated in the affirmative 
form, and the other in the negative form. 

If, however, Mr. Brownson can show that the two pro- 
positions which we have deemed equivalents, have never- 
theless a logical distinction of premise and conclusion, 
——and very likely he can show this,—we must still repeat 
our complaint, that he has assumed the turning point in 
the argument. If he can show that he has not done this 
in his conclusion, he will certainly admit that he has 
done so in his premise. Whether his proposition, that 
“religion without the church, without an organization, is 
not a power,” be a re-statement, in different form, of the 
point which needs proof, or whether it may be considered 
as a prior and distinct proposition, authenticating that 
point, the proposition itself is an assumption. And the 
question arises, have we therefore a right to complain? 

Now with reference to this matter of assumption, wé 
desire not to be irrational. We need not be told, that in 
all argument something must be assumed. Fundamental 
propositions are always to be taken for granted. No first 
truth can be proved. And so when two persons consent 
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to argue, they go on the presumption that there are pro- 
positions to be assumed by both parties. Certainly, we 
shall not complain of Mr. Brownson for doing what we 


have done, what every body who reasons must do,—we 
shall not complain that he has assumed a proposition, If 


he has assumed that which is self-evident, which admits 
of no dispute, we have no right to demur. Our charge is 
not, that he has assumed a proposition, but that he has 


assumed the wrong one, one which is not self-evident, 


one which calls for proof, and which, if true, admits of 


proof. Every thing in our author’s argument rests upon 
the proposition, that “ religion, without the church, with- 
out an organization, is not a power,’’—always meaning 


by the term church, or organization, a body of men exist- 
ing, in certain organic relations, as the depositaries and 


authentic exponents of religion. And will our author 
claim that this is a self-evident proposition? He has a 
right to start with an assumption—this he must do; but 
will he affirm that this is the proposition to start with——to 


be assumed? We ask particular attention to the point 
now under notice, for the whole issue of the present cons 


troversy turns upon it. If we concede that religion with« 
out a church, or organism—always meaning by the word 
church a body of men existing in certain organic relations 


«—js not a power, we concede every thing. We cheerfully 
grant, that if this point can be established, the argument 


is wholly with our author. If it be true, that religion 
without a church is necessarily only an idea,—and we 
think we apprehend Mr. Brownson’s use of the word idea, 


—then we must admit, that the third and authoritative 


element in society must be an organization, a church. 
And although we are reminded, that the question is not at 
present whether the Catholic Church is that authoritative 


organization, we are prepared, in view of certain consid- 
erations not now under discussion, to go further than 
our author asks us to go, and admit the Catholic Church 
to be the power which may rightfully adjudicate upon the 
claims in dispute between the state and the individual. 
We do not say all this without premeditation. We have 
given the subject some reading and considerable reflec- 
tion. We have long been assured, that the advantage 
which the Catholic seems to have over the Calvinist, is in 
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the concession which the latter, sometimes formally and 
always virtually, makes with reference to the office of the 
church. Perhaps the Calvinist will admit, that religion 


without a church cannot be a power. Having made such 
an admission, we would like to see him grapple with Mr. 


Brownson! We can predict the result. Such an admis- 
sion is fatal to Protestantism! 
Mr. Brownson now will perceive why we charged him 


with assuming the turning point in his argument. Per- 
ceiving, as we think we do, that the proposition that “ reli- 


gion without a church is not a power,” logically authenti- 
cates the existence of a church as an infallible interpreter, 
we could, not of course, admit the proposition without 


admitting the logical conclusion. In our former article we 
must have been unfortunate in the choice of words, for it 


seems that Mr. Brownson regards us admitting his funda- 
mental proposition! And here we must quote from his 
article : 


“Here is in substance our argument, and it is a conclusive, an 


unanswerable argument, if, as we allege, it be true, that religion 


unorganized, religion without the Church, is only an idea, and 
religion as an idea is not a power. That religion without the 
Church, religion unorganized, is only an idea, our Universalist 
friend does not deny, nay concedes, as he must, if he speaks not 


merely of natural religion, or the law of nature, for it is impos- 
sible to conceive it to be any thing else.” —pp. 9, 10. 


Mr. Brownson’s “ Universalist friend does not deny” 
that religion in order to be a power, must be a church ? 


Indeed, he does deny, and this most emphatically, every 
thing of the kind! What we are supposed not to deny, 


we in fact look upon as a most fruitful source of religious 
error. We have no faith whatever in the common idea 


of achurch. It does very well for the Catholic to laud 
the church, and to attribute to it supernatural gifts, for in 
doing this he is consistent with the necessities of his faith. 
But we cannot conceive that the Protestant has any right 
to imitate his example in this respect; and when he does 
this, he puts himself hopelessly in the power of his Cath- 
olic opponent. 

Our author is hardly excusable for representing us as 
not denying his proposition with reference to the neces- 
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sity of a church, for in another part of his article, he seems 
to have a just apprehension of our position. Indeed, our 
notion of a church excites within him a feeling akin to 
contempt. Yet with a single qualification we accept his 
statement of our position as correct. 


‘The able and philosophical writer supposes, what we deny, 
that there is an actual, living, efficacious Christianity prior to 
and independent of the Church. He makes the Church a sec- 
ondary affair, and regards her as a simple voluntary or instinc- 
tive association of individuals, who are brought together by 
common sympathies, convictions, and purposes: She is not only 
a simple, but a very small matter, hardly worth troubling one’s 
head about. She has no more mystery in her than a debating 
club, a literary or scientific institute, or a temperance society. 
He recognizes in her no mystic union of the members with Christ 
the head, and through him, with one another. If this were 
really the fact, it were indeed absurd to contend that Christian- 
ity is a power only as organized. The Church, as the author 
maintains, would and could have only “ so much of power as the 
several members thereof bring into it.”—pp. 14, 15. 


The only qualification we would make of this state- 
ment of our idea of a church, respects the comparison of 
the church with a debating club or scientific institute. 
We do think there is more of mystery in a church than 
in a scientific institute, because we think there is more of 
mystery in religion than in science. We believe the 
church to be a higher form of organization than a debat- 
ing society, because we believe religion to have a higher 
importance and a diviner use than such a society. 

But whatever may be our conviction of the nature of 
the church—of its mystery, dignity, power, utility—that 
conviction is predicated of what religion brings into it. 
Doubtless we make the church a very trivial affair in the 
estimation of Mr. Brownson; yet there is one reason 
why he ought to speak of it in terms of commendation. 
He will probably agree with us, that if his view of the 
church is wrong, ours is right. He will probably say, 
that to admit any part of his view—as our Calvinistic breth- 
ren do admit it in part—is logically to admit the whole. 
If we must look upon the church as something more than 
so many human beings, as containing something besides 
what its several members bring into it,—if it is any thing 

? 
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more than a body of men drawn into organization by the 
attraction.of a common faith and hope,—then we see no 
warrant for stopping short of that theory of a church 
which Mr. Brownson has stated in one of the most for- 
cible passages that ever came from his pen. We shall 
quote his statement, asking our Calvinistic brethren to 
mark, if they can, any middle ground between the theory 
it presents and the simple view of it which our author 
has justly attributed to us. , 


“This organism is the Christian Church, and the Church is 
identically Christianity itself. There is no Christianity outside 
of the Church, before it, after it, above it, or below it. Christ- 
ianity has not formed or organized the Church, as the author 
supposes ; it does not use the Church as its organ or instrument, 
as he pretends; it is the Church,—indissolubly and indistin- 
guishably the Church herself. Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, 
Priests, do not, as he imagines, make or constitute the Church, 
any more than the molecules of matter assimulated from the 
blood and converted into flesh make or constitute the human 
body, and which may be totally changed several times over 
without changing the body or in the least affecting its identity. 
They are officers, instruments, organs, servants of the living 
organism, performing their appointed functions; but though 
used by her are not her Church. The Church is a living body, 
as literally and as truly so as the human body itself,—a real, 
actual, living existence, as much so, at the least, as any other 
creature of God :—a mysterious existence, indeed, before which 
we may lose ourselves in wonder and admiration, but which in 
this life we shall never fully comprehend; for her type, as her 
fountain of life, is the mysterious union of God and man in our 
Lord,—the hypostatic union of two distinct natures, the human 
and the Divine, in the one Divine Person of Christ the Son, 
She is in some sense the continuation, or rather, a representa- 
tion or copy of the Incarnation. Itis not by a figure of speech 
‘merely that we call her the Bride, the Immaculate Spouse of the 
Lamb. It is not by a mere figure of speech that we speak of 
her as a person, call her a mother, the joyful mother of all the 
faithful, our own dear and affectionate mother, on whose bosom 
we lay our head, and from whose breasts we drew our spiritual 
nourishment. We mean all we say, for she is in the spiritual 
order as truly and as literally our mother as she of whom we 
were born naturally is our mother in the natural order. ‘The 
Church lives, moves, and acts. Her life is the life of unity in 
variety, and her personality is the unity of person in the variety 
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of individuals, each retaining his own personality. "Whoever 
meditates profoundly her existence will find copied or imitated 
in her all the mystery of God and man,—all the ineffable mys- 
tery of the ever-adorable Trinity, and the Incarnation of the 
Word or Second Person of the Godhead. She is the most won- 
derful work of God, in which he, as it were, exhausts his wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, and reveals his own ineffable Es- 
sence. It is to this grand, sublime, and even awful as well as 
endearing conception, that our critic must rise before he can say 
any thing to the purpose against’ our view of the Church; and 
when he does, he will wonder at the marvellous simplicity 
which led him to question our assertion that religion to be a 
power must be the Christian Church.”’—pp. 16, 17. 


In rejecting, as we do, in whole and in evefy part, the 
theory of a church so brilliantly stated in this extract—in 
denying the existence of any vital union between religion 
and a church, as an organization—in affirming that 
religion may have, does have, an existence and a power, 
apart from organization—in repeating our former state- 
ment, that a church in itself, as an organization, has no 
mystery, no power, no sancity ; but that it derives all mys- 
tery, all power, all sancity, from the religion which its 
several members bring into it—bring into it, too, as indi- 
viduals—in affirming all these things, Mr. Brownson will 
say, and say justly, that we are obligated to furnish some- 
thing as having authority—a something which is not the 
individual, which is not the State, which is not an idea—a 
something that can speak fo the individual, and to the 
State, and fearing neither, control both—a something, too, 
which can speak without liability to mistake, whose com- 
mands shall be irrevocable, and whose power cannot be 
resisted. Yes, we are obliged to furnish a power pos- 
sessed of all these attributes. And are we asked, what is 
this power? We answer, reverently—God! We are of 
the number who believe that God not only was, but that 
he is—that he rules among the inhabitants of the earth— 
that he is ever present, actively present, and all sufficient 
to mediate between the claims of the individual and the 
State. Mr. Brownson himself, believes all this. The 
difference of conviction between him and us, relates only 
to the medium through which God, ruling among men, 
would restrain the licentiousness of the individual and the 
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despotism of the State. He will say that God speaks 
through that mysterious body, so vividly portrayed in the 
extract, last quoted from him. We say, that God speaks 
through the reason the conscience, the soul, of the indi- 
vidual man. 

The only objection which Mr. Brownson has offered to 
our view of the subject under discussion, is that it does 
not give religion the means of becoming a power. It 
must have an existence and an authority distinct from the 
individual and from the State. It must not be a part of 
either of these, for in this case, it will be what the individ- 
ual or the State makes it, and so may be altered at the 
will of the ‘party that proclaims it. We can conceive of 
no objection more fallacious. Because God speaks to the 
guilty wretch through his own conscience—because the 
word torturing and distressing him is thus spoken—is 
the word of rebuke a part of that wretch, just what he 
makes it, to be altered at his will, to be silenced at his 
nod? We confess, it occasions us no little surprise to find 
our author representing every thing, spoken through the 
individual, as a part of the individual, and so subject to 
him. Certainly, there is no necessity for such a repre- 
sentation. God can speak the words of truth, warning, 
censure, despair, hope, through the individual soul. To 
affirm that he does so speak, is to involve no contradic- 
tion. The things so affirmed, are at all events possibili- 
ties. And if they are possibilities, the argument, so far as 
the present issue is concerned, is with us. Mr. Brownson 
has argued the necessity of the church, on the ground 
that any other authoritative element in society is an im- 
possibility. We may not have shown that there actually 
is an authoritative power other than the church. We 
are not called upon to do this. Our sole obligation is to 
show that there may be such an element of power. This 
we are confident we have done. And so long as it is in 
the power of God to speak fo man through man—to 
speak through this medium words which no human will 
can modify, no human cunning evade, and which no 
human strength can resist—we find no necessity for that 
more cumbrous and complex instrumentality, which is 
usually commended to us as the infallible church. ‘This 
organization has been offered to us on the sole ground 
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that it is a necessity. We have seen that no such neces- 
sity exists; and until forced to accept it on other and 
more conclusive grounds, we feel compelled to trust in 
the individual soul as the medium of communication 
between God and his subject man. G. H. E. 


Art. XIV. 
Universalism clearly Taught in the Scriptures. 


In a former number of this jourual,! we intimated that 
we should, on.a subsequent occasion, present the Scrip- 
tural argument in favor ef Universalism. We propose 
to undertake that work now. Before proceeding to it, 
however, we trust that we may be indulged in a few pre- 
fatory remarks. 

There are two classes of professed Christians, who 
regard such an undertaking as we propose with indif- 
ference. The first of these classes deem Universalism 
untrue. Intellectually convinced of the verity of the 
doctrine of endless misery, or at least, accustomed from 
infancy to receive that theory with unquestioning faith, 
they think of Universalism simply as a dangerous heresy. 
The first emotion which a grave proposition to consider 
the Sesiptural argument in favor of the salvation of all 
mankind, awakens, is a mingling of pity and contempt. 
We can appreciate their feelings, and shall waste no time 
in complaints. Another class regard our task as futile, 
from quite a different reason. They profess either to 
think the ‘doctrine of Universalism unimportant, or, at 
best, as so ambiguously spoken of in Revelation, that it 
were absurd to expect to find any clear declaration of 
holy writ in its favor. We confess that we are surprised 
at such positions. Who can soberly say that the doc- 
trine of the final destiny of man is unimportant? What 
question can be deemed of any consequence, if this is not 
transcendently momentous? To us it seems that the fact 
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of the divine existence itself is not to man a truth of so 
grave consequence, as that information which concerns 
his immortal destiny. To other intelligences the first 
named fact may outweigh any questions concerning the 
fate of humanity; but to man, the inquiry as to his doom 
takes precedence of all others. Nay, does not the com- 
mon judgment of humanity acknowledge this? When 
the Christian minister, the moralist, the philosopher, would 
awaken man’s interest in the fact that there is a God, do 
they present it to him as a cold intellectual formula? By 
no means. They instinctively feel that the mass of minds 
would hardly trouble themselves more about such a truth 
in its abstract form, than they would about the size of the 
satellites of Herschel, or the distance of Sirius from our 
globe. If they would kindle emotions in men’s souls, 
they point out the bearings of the fact on human duty, on 
human interests and hopes. God lives, and created man; 
and man owes homage to his Creator. God holds man to 
account for his deeds; therefore man should take heed 
how he acts. God blesses him every day; and man 
should render to his Benefactor constant gratitude. God 
rewards virtue and punishes vice; therefore man should, 
as he values his own weal, habitually realize his answer- 
ableness to the Most High. It is perfectly idle to ask 
mankind to leave their own interests out of sight, when 
thinking of the character and claims of God. ‘The Scrip- 
tures do not demand it. When the beloved apostle would 
present the weightiest consideration to the soul, to awaken 
its love for God, he states God’s prior love for man. 
‘¢ We love him, because he first loved us.” 

But it may be replied, that, even though it is conceded 
that it is ever so desirable that man should know his own 
destiny and that of his race, the Scriptures are yet silent 
on the point. If they foreshow the reward and immortal 
happiness of the righteous, they leave the fate of the 
wicked shrouded in uncertainty. In fine, divine Revela- 
tion, it is affirmed, is not explicit on this point. With 
such an allegation we join issue. We cannot help think- 
ing that a revelation of such a character is imperfect. 
Admit that the line of demarkation between the godly 
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and ungodly is so plain, that a holy soul can easily ascer- 
tain on which side of that line he stands; will he not have 
occasion to recollect that not a few of his friends are in- 
cluded among the corrupt? Who can confidently affirm 
that all of his own household are converted? Who but 
that has kinsmen that are wicked? Who does not know 
. that myriads of his race are going down to the grave, igno- 
rant of Christ, and perverse in heart? If any Christian has 
the spirit of his Lord, he cannot but feel an interest in the 
moral condition and fate of even those depraved souls. In 
this matter, as in so many others, Paul is an example for all 
Christians. Though he was saved, his sympathies yearned 
toward his brethren. “I say the truth in Christ,” he 
writes, “I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.”* Self-abnegation, self-forgetful- 
ness, is indeed a divine virtue. But it is not to be exer- 
cised toward God and Christ alone, but also in favor of 
our fellow-men. If, however, the Christian sympathies 
_ go out keen and strong toward his race, how can he bear 

to have the great question of their destiny left unsettled ? 

We will not, however, protract these considerations. 
For oyrselves we cannot help saying, that the fact that 
-man shall be raised from the dead, and made immortal, 
is not a whit more important than the fact that he shall 
become reconciled to God, and sanctified from sin. 
When we are ready to affirm that the salvation of all 
mankind is a truth of secondary importance, we shall be 
prepared to assert that the resurrection of the dead is a 
matter of comparatively trifling moment. We therefore 
feel that it is not an extravagant assumption, that the 
Scriptures contain some clear information as to man’s 
destiny. 

We readily grant that perhaps but little light will be 
thrown on this point by the Old Testament. That con- 
tained but an imperfect revelation. It pointed to a new 
and fuller revelation. This ampler revelation was given 
through Christ, in the gospel. What he did not fully 
state, his apostles, he authorizes us to believe, would com- 
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municate. And Christians in general regard the gospel 
as a perfect revelation. The charge given by Christ to his 
disciples, to “ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature,’ * shows that he deemed it adequate 
for the needs of every soul. ‘This gospel every believer 
is to hold with a tenacious grasp. ‘Though even an angel 
from heaven were to preach any other gospel beside that 
which the apostles had proclaimed, the brethren were to 
deem him accursed,° and, the implication is, to reject 
his doctrine as mischievous. These facts imply that the 
gospel reveals every thing relative to man’s destiny which 
it is essential for him to know. How then can we sup- 
pose that it throws no light whatever, on the grandest of 
all questions which the thoughtful, tender heart ever re- 
volves? We must believe, at least till a most thorough 
and patient examination undeceives us, that the Scriptures 
contain some explicit information relative to the fate of 
humanity. 

Another point it may not be superfluous for us to pre- 
mise. We shall not attempt, in this discussion, to name 
every passage in holy writ that teaches the doctrine of 
Universalism. If we err at all, we prefer to err on the 
side of brevity, rather than on that of redundance. It 
seems to us a sound maxim of interpretation, that a single 
clear passage on any subject is decisive. Unless some 
equally plain passage point in an opposite direction, one 
passage settles the matter, and almost forecloses further 
argument. Still, as it may be thought that a matter of 
so grave importance as that of the salvation of our entire 
race, would be stated more than once in revelation, we 
shall consider the import of several texts. We shall en- 
deavor, however, while abstaining from multiplying a 
host of citations, to profit by the errors of other controver- 
sialists. In some of the discussions between Universal- 
ists and their brethren of other sects, not a few passages 
have been quoted by the advocates of the sterner theology 
in proof of their creeds, which the more judicious of their 
associates have acknowledged to be violently wrested from 
their true meaning. And have not Universalists them- 
selves, sometimes quoted, with a triumphant air, texts in 


maintenance of their theory, which are by no means de- 
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cisive? We feel that a good cause is weakened, rather 
than aided, by irrelevant arguments; and, on the score 
of sound policy, and from the weightier consideration that 
all men owe allegiance to the truth, and with it every one 


should be content to stand or fall, we shall lay stress only 


on those passages which plainly teach that all mankind 
shall be redeemed. There are numerous texts, which, in 
their broadest signification, can only be made to harmon- 
ize with Universalism. Some of them, however, might 


be uttered in a rhetorical sense, even were the harsher 


creeds of the day true. Such passages are these: “ The 


Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” ‘ The mercy of Jehovah endureth for ever.” 
‘We shall not, therefore, quote these or kindred texts as 
authority. But while saying this, we of course acknowl- 


edge that some declarations of the divine word make a 


stronger impression on some minds, than on others. If 
any one, therefore, feels that we have overlooked some of 
what he deems the most convincing proof-texts of Uni- 


versalism, let him remember that we merely propose to 
state a part of what seem to us the clearest declarations 
of the word of God, on the destiny of man. We do not 
undertake to exhaust the subject. Enough that we pre- 
sent proofs from the divine word of the truths of Univer- 
salism, which cannot be answered or gainsayed. 

Let us then pass to our work. Aid the first passage 
on which we rely, is the celebrated promise to Abraham. 
‘* And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” © There is a breadth in this promise, which the 
superficial reader may fail to discover. It is repeated on 
two or three occasions, in the Scriptures, and, in one in- 
stance, at least, with a marked difference of phraseology. 
‘¢ And in thee, and in thy seed, shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.”7 Nowit is a happy circumstance, in 
settling the meaning of this promise, that the divine spirit 
itself has furnished a comment onit. Paul, in his letter 
to the Galatians, speaks of the subject in this strain: 
“ Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. 
He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
and to thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say, the 
covenant that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the 
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law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, can- 
not annul, that it should make the promise of none effect.’ ® 
In connection too, with this language, Paul writes, ‘* And 
the Scriptures, foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the gospel to 


Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” ® 

And here let us frankly say, that we should hardly have 
dared on merely philological grounds, affirm that the 
promise to Abraham has so broad a signification. The 
sacred writers often speak rhetorically, and even God, 


when he addresses man, condescends to speak sometimes 


after the manner of man. But it must be recollected that 
our limited knowledge is not a proper measure of the 
divine foresight. His will shapes all providenees, his 
omniscient eye scans all events. And if He purposed 


from the foundation of the world, that Christ should 


eventually become the redeerner of every soul, could He 
not properly say to Abraham, sinee the Messiah was, to 
human view, to descend from him, “ And in thy seed (or 


descendant) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ 


The only question, therefore, that could arise in the inter- 
pretation of these words, is as to the extent of their 
meaning. Human misgivings and feeble faith limit that 
signification ; but God seems from the beginning, desir- 
ous that mankind should understand that the words of 
the promise are employed in their widest sense; for, as 
we have seen, he substitutes in the repetition of the prom- 
ise, the word families or households for nations. He thus 
individualizes, as it were; and shows that the blessing is 
not to masses of men, but to souls in their separate 
capacity. And that the promise has reference to some- 
thing beside material blessings, the language quoted from 
Paul shows. The apostle spoke under the influence of 
the holy spirit; his interpretation, therefore, is to be 
regarded as infallibly correct. Christ is the promised 
seed, in whom all mankind are to be blest. Nor is he 
singular in this interpretation. Peter endorses it. Al- 
though, at the time he uttered the words we are about to 
quote, he was trammeled by his Jewish prejudices, so 
that he does not perceive that Gentile, as well as Jew, is 
interested in the promise, his mind is yet so illumined 
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by the spirit of God, that he understands that the blessing 
is of a spiritual nature, and comes through Christ. ‘“ Ye 
are the children of the prophets,” says he, “and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed. Unto you first, God having raised up 
his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.”’ 1° 

May we now ask the reader to pause one moment, and 
weigh these facts. We discover then, that. Christ is the 
seed of Abraham, through whom the blessing, promised 
to the trustful old patriarch, is to come. “ Before Abra. 
ham was, I am,” # said our Lord. God saw the Saviour 
before his face as his appointed agent, when he made the 
promise. We also see that this blessing is to be very 
extensive; it embraces all nations, all families, all 
kindreds of the earth. Nor is it to be hindered by any 
thing which the law denounced. ‘ The law, given four 
hundred and thirty years after the covenant, cannot annul 
it, to make its promise of no effect.” Farther than this; 
Peter’s language authorizes the belief that the blessing is 
spiritual in character, and contemplates man’s abandon- 
ment of iniquity. Of course, we concede that we do not 
yet witness the fulfilment of this promise. The heathen 
yet sit in deathlike darkness; millions who have been 
reared in Christian lands have no active participation in 
the benefits of Christ’s mission; and thousands of mil- 
lions of others have gone down to the grave ignorant of 
Jesus, and hopeless of salvation. What then? Is God’s 
promise to be falsified ? ‘* What if some did not believe ? 
Shall their unbelief make the faithfulness of God without 
effect? God forbid! yea, let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” !* Is time then the only theatre where Christ 
can work? This short life of three score years and ten, 
—nay, how often of less than a score of years !—is it the 
only period to be granted man for instruction and reform- 
ation. Far from us be such a thought! The unseen 
world is under the dominion of God, and Christ is busy 
in that domain. Nor will he cease to ply his moral 
agencies, till they ‘‘ who have erred in spirit, shall come 
to understanding, and those that have murmured shall 
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learn doctrine.” God’s promises are ‘“‘ yea and atnen.” 
This, one of the first and grandest of his promises, will be 
fulfilled ; and as it includes every family of human origin, 
and demands that they shall turn away from their iniqui- 
ties, it necessitates the salvation of every soul. 

Our next passage is drawn from the book of Psalms. 
The sweet bard of Israel has been in great distress. He 
pours forth his soul in half-desparing supplication before 
God. Gradually the clouds scatter, light floods his mind, 
and he longs that others should experience the same calm 
trust that he entertains, and enjoy the same communion 
with the Invisible. And heaven grants him an answer to 
his yearning, in a vision of future bliss. Standing on the 
mountain-top of prophecy, his eyes pierce the distant 
future, and he beholds a redeemed universe bowing be- 
fore God in homage. And his joyful tongue exclaims, 
‘‘ All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn to 
Jehovah ; and all the kindreds of the nations shall wor- 
ship before thee.” * Our limits forbid that we should 
indulge in extended comments. Suffice it to say, that 
the words rendered ends of the earth, are the same that 
are found in the second psalm, and which are regarded as 
comprehending the whole world. “TI will declare the de- 
cree ; Jehovah hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this 
day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.” * Christians in general 
deem the last-quoted passage proof that God has bestow- 
ed the entire race of man on Christ. If the Almighty, 
indeed, has not included all humanity in the gift, those 
excluded owe no allegiance to Christ, and, consequently, 
sin not in withholding from him obedience. But if it is 
contended that the phraseology in the second psalm is a 
compendious mode of describing all humanity, then the 
passage under review clearly teaches that all mankind 
shall yet worship God. Besides, the passage is but an 
instance of Hebrew parallelism; the latter half of the 
distich, ‘‘ All the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before thee,” being equivalent to the former, ‘ All the 
ends of the earth shall consider, and turn to Jehovah.” 
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Nor is it irrelevant to remark, that the phrase kindreds of 
the nations is exceedingly comprehensive. The word 
rendered nations, though most frequently used as a 
synonyme for heathen nations, is yet sometimes employed 
as a common term, embracing all nations; and the term 
translated kindreds signifies families. But how can all 
the families of the nations worship God, unless what we 
mean by universal salvation is secured? Let us quote 
the passage once more. ‘ All the ends of the world shall 
consider, and turn to Jehovah; and all the families of 
the nations shall worship before thee.’ How can we 
resist the conclusion, that the phrases, all the “ ends” or 
“ uttermost parts of’ the world, and “all the families of 
the nations,” are synonyms for all mankind ? 

Passing over other passages which intimate, if they do 
not distinctly teach, Universalism, we come to a prophecy 
in Isaiah. And here it is God who speaks through the 
mouth of the seer. ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there is none 
else. I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of 
my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return. That 
unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear, 
surely shall say, In Jehovah have I righteousness and 
strength,” 15 The passage is made still more beautiful by 
slightly varying the rendering of a word or two in the 
twenty-third verse. “I have sworn by myself, the edict 
has gone forth from my mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not be revoked,” &c. It is needful to remark that 
the force of this most weighty passage is blunted by an 
error of the translators of our common version. They 
have foisted into the text, in the beginning of the twenty- 
fourth verse, the word one. The alteration were utterly 
insipid, if it were not the means of darkening the testi- 
mony of God. The translators advertise their readers of 
the words they supply, by printing them in italics; and 
while we confess that a large share of the words they 
have supplied _in their version, have reason and good taste 
in their favor, we are utterly unable to conceive what 
could have tempted them to make the insertion in the text. 
Did they see the bearing of the passage in favor of Uni- 
versalism, and contrive thus to weaken it? Be the con- 
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siderations that influenced them, however, what they 
might, the insertion of the word one in the verse in ques- 
tion is entirely unwarrantable. We have an equal right 
to insert the word nobody. The passage is clear, con- 
sistent, and grammatically accurate, as it stands in the 
original, and out of the respect we cherish for the transla- 
lators, we cannot but lament that they should have taken 
such a liberty. Let us ask the reader to read the pas- 
sage again. “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is no other. 
I have sworn by myself, the edict has gone forth from my 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not be revoked, That 
unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear, 
surely shall say, in Jehovah have I righteousness and 
strength.” ’ 

But how can every man pay this homage, utter this 
sublime oath, unless all are redeemed from sin? To 
deny man’s salvation is either to question the veracity of 
God, in this solemn asseveration, or to charge a part of 
mankind with swearing to a falsehood. But can we adopt 
either alternative ? “God is not a man that he should 
lie, nor the son of man that he should repent: hath he 
said, and shall he not do it ? or hath he spoken, and shall 
‘he not make it good ?”’'® God evidently speaks of man’s 
reverent confession as honorable to himself, but can a 
God of truth be honored by human perjury? And if even 
one soul is destitute of righteousness, must it not per- 
jure itsel& when it swears that in Jehovah it has right- 
eousness and strength? Manifestly, the fulfilment of 
this prophecy secures the salvation of every soul. And it 
was meet that that God, who “declares the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times the things that are 
not yet done, saying, my counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure,” "—should proclaim this grand re- 
sult. 

Leaving now the Old Testament, we proceed to con- 
sider the testimony of the New. And among the most 
convincing proofs of the final salvation of our race, we 
quote the reply of our Saviour to the captious question of 
the Sadducees: “ And Jesus answering said to them, 
The children of this world marry, and are given in mar- 
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riage; but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that wurld, and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage: neither can they die any 
more; for they are equal to the angels; and are the chil- 
dren of God, being the children of the resurrection.” * It 
will be observed that the antithesis here is between this 
world and the world to come. ‘They who are accounted 
worthy to obtain the latter state, and the resurrection from 
the dead, .... are angel-like, and are children of 
God,” &c. Now we suspect that but very few Chris- 
tians will seriously question that all mankind will be 
raised from the dead. The phraseology they who are 
accounted worthy, has reference doubtless to man’s capa- 
bilities, rather than to his moral attainments. As the 
father beheld in the returning prodigal his own linea- 
ments, though sadly marred by sensuality, so the omni- 
scient, compassionate God sees in even the basest of 
humanity the germs of those godlike faculties which raise 
man above the brute. And as he numbers the hairs of 
man’s head, he shows that even our sins have not power 
to quench omnipotent love. In fine, the Almighty confers 
immortality on man, not for what he acquires here, but 
for what he is capable of becoming. That the language 
under consideration was not intended to cast any doubt 
on the fact of the resurrection of the entire race of man, 
is manifest from the endorsal that Christ gives to the inti- 
mation which Moses offers of human immortality. ‘ Now 
that the dead (that is, the dead in general) are raised, 
even Moses showed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living; for all live unto him.” As then all without ex- 
ception live unto God, of course all are to attain that 
world of which the Saviour speaks. And they are all to 
become “angel-like, and the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection.” Is it alleged that, by the 
phrase angel-like is simply meant that all mankind are to 
become immortal and immaterial? grant it; what then ? 
Are there not still other terms employed by Christ? Is 
the additional phraseology meaningless? Unquestion- 
ably, the words in question are subjoined to convey an 
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"accession of meaning. They “are children of God, be- 
ing children of the resurrection.” This language must 
signify something more than that men are children of 
God by creation; such they are while they dwell in the 
flesh. It plainly intimates that there is a special advan- 
tage or consequence resulting from men’s being children 
of the resurrection. If the phrase angel-like signifies im- 
mortal, the term children of God must be used in the 
higher sense of children characteristically. The whole 
tenor of the passage demands the conclusion, that all who 
are subjects of the resurrection will become in character 
children of the Most High. Now as we know from both 
the context and other passages of holy writ, that all man- 
kind, without exception, are to be raised from the dead, 
it follows that, they must all be redeemed from sin. God 
is perfect, and they who are characteristically his offspring 
must be holy also. 

Another exceedingly weighty declaration, is recorded in 
the Gospel according to John. This too is the language 
of Christ himself. ‘The time had about arrived, when he 
was to be offered up for the salvation of the world. He 
speaks of his death in sad, earnest, yet triumphant tones. 
‘The hour has come,” says he, “ that the son of man 
_ should be glorified. .... Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; 
but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
thy name.”*” And when the answer came from the serene 
heavens, “I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again,” Christ exclaims, ‘ Now is the judgment of this 
world; (perhaps the crisis, for such the Greek word krisis 
sometimes signifies;) now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” *! The context informs us that 
Jesus here speaks of his crucifixion. If therefore there 
is truth in his own words, so sure as he was elevated be- 
tween heaven and earth, on the gory cross, so sure is it 
that he will draw all to himself. By the magnetic power 
of his love, the attractive energy of his own spirit, he will 
bring all souls to himself. No term can be deemed more 
fitting for expressing a moral, beneficent influence than 
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the word draw. The same word that is here used occurs, - 
in tke original, in another passage in John. In that too, 
Christ is the speaker: ‘‘ No man can come to me, except 
the Father, who hath sent me, draw him; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.”®? Now if a term is singularly 
apposite in describing the gentle, yet irresistible influence 
which the Saviour exerts over those who love him best, is , 
it meaningless when applied to the race generally? We 
ask nothing better for ourselves, than to be drawn, irre- 
sistibly attracted, toward Christ; and the passage we have 
quoted proves that all shall thus be drawn to him. And 
if thus drawn to the Saviour, we fear not for their moral 
condition. The spell of Satan, whose accursed charm 
they have felt, will be broken; the prince of this world 
will be exorcised from their minds; and God be glorified 
through their redemption. 

Passing over numerous passages in the Gospels, which 
can be made to harmonize with Universalism alone, and 
refraining from any quotations from the book of Acts, 
we turn to the Epistles. And our first selection shall be 
from the letter to the Romans. Near the close of the 
fifth chapter we find the following pregnant language. 
‘‘ Moreover, the law entered that grace might abound. 
But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound ; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign, through righteousness, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Emphatic as the passage in its present form seems, our 
version yet fails of doing justice to the original. The 
Greek word ‘ hupereperisseusen,”’ which our translators 
have rendered did much more abound, signifies even more 
than this. It literally means to super-abound exceed- 
ingly. Substituting these words for those in our version, 
the passage would read, “ But where sin abounded, grace 
exceedingly super-abounds,” &c. The fact which the 
apostle aims to stamp upon his readers’ minds, is, that 
however much sin has abounded, grace has far, very far 
surpassed it. He does not say, ‘‘ where sin has abounded, 
grace also abounds ;” though this were a forcible affirm. 
ation, in view of the extent which he had ascribed to sin; 
nor does he content himself with saying, “where sin 
abounded, grace has super-abounded ;”’ though this would 
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be an emphatic declaration; but he seems to feel that the 
grace of God is so rich, so unspeakably beneficent, that 
the Greek language, copious as it is, must be taxed to its 
utmost capacity to furnish a term expressive enough to 
describe it. And he employs the compound term we have 
mentioned, and which we have feebly rendered eaceed- 
ingly super-abound. 

But the whole force of the passage, under review, lies 
not in its own terms; we must examine the context, to 
discover the richness of its import. In the former part of 
the chapter Paul speaks of human sinfulness,—its extent 
and consequences; and virtually affirms that all our race 
have sinned, and suffered death. ‘ Wherefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed on all men, because all have sinned.” * 
And in a subsequent verse, he writes, ‘* Therefore as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so, by the righteousness of one, the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life.’*> We 
see from these extracts that Paul formed no low estimate 
of human depravity, or of the results which it occasions. 
Sin, he affirms, has entered the world, bringing in its train 
death; and the penalty has passed upon all mankind, be- 
‘cause all have sinned. And yet, as the passage under 
consideration implies, God’s grace is far, very far to- 
exceed human sinfulness. Nay, God is so desirous of 
demonstrating the superiority of his grace, that he aggra- 
vates, if possible, the very enormity of sin, by promulgat- 
ing his law against it. ‘“ Moreover, the law entered, that 
the offence might abound.” Loathsome, extensive, de 
structive, however, as sin is, grace is to show itself greatly 
superior to it. ‘* But where sin abounded, grace exceed- 
ingly super-abounds.” These are not idle words; they 
are not mere rhetoric; they are chosen so carefully that 
they show that they are designed to set forth a transcend- 
ently important truth, Now wherein doés the superi- 
ority of divine grace consist? Not in the fact that it is 
simply ofered to man; for sin is not merely offered to 
humanity, but is accepted by our entire race. Besides, 
if this world is the only sphere of human probation, divine 
grace is far narrower than sin; for millions on millions 
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have never even heard that gospel whose proclamation is 
deemed the chief glory of the grace of God. The gos- 
pel has never even been tendered to them conditionally. 
Divine grace, however, must not only be offered to every 
soul, but must be welcomed by every one. So much, at 
least, must be accomplished to make it simply equal to 
sin. Further than this, the grace of God cannot possibly 
embrace more souls than sin has overpowered, because 
sin has enslaved our whole race. Wherein then, the 
question returns, does the superiority of grace consist ? 
We can conceive of but one rational answer to this ques- 
tion, and that is, that grace endures longer, shall triumph 
more efficiently, and confer on the soul richer blessings. 
Sin has this world for its empire; or if it last, in its conse- 
quences, for a season, in the unseen world, its power will 
finally be broken. But the grace of God will abide for- 
ever; its domain is eternity ; and it will continue to be- 
stow unspeakable blessings on our entire race long as 
God and man shall endure. Base, therefore, as is human 
ingratitude, mean as is human impiety, the compassion of 
the Most High will be mightier than either, and melt the 


sternest soul to obedience, till the grand result, which the 
author of our quotation speaks of elsewhere, shall be at- 
tained, and God be al/inall. But if, to use the language 
of an eminent Orthodox divine, “ eternal punishment is 
to follow on the heels of eternal transgression,” ** the 
world of spirits will be forever divided between Satan and 
God; and divine grace, instead of being vastly superior to 
sin, will be the inferior power in the universe. Only by 
the redemption of mankind from sin, and by the reverent, 
cheerful submission of every soul to God, can the apos- 
tle’s triumphant words be vindicated. 

_In perfect harmony with this conclusion, are the same 
apostle’s words in another part of the same letter. ‘* For 
the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who subjected the same in hope; 
because the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” It seems to us that these words are so 
plain that they require but few comments. We need not 
inform the intelligent reader, that the word here rendered 
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creature signifies the creation, the universe. Common 
sense suggests a limitation in this passage to the intelli- 
gent creation, all mankind. This, however, is the nar- 
rowest restriction which the term will bear. And now 
what is the apostle’s affirmation? That this creation, that 
is, humanity in general, were made subject to frailty, not 
of their own choice, but through the decree of their Crea- 
tor. But he thus subjected them “in hope.’ The coun- 
sels of omnipotent love contemplate man’s redemption 
from iniquity. ‘ Because the creation, (all mankind with- 
out exception,) shall be delivered from corrupting bond- 
age into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Let this purpose be but accomplished, and the most hope- 
ful philanthropist can ask no more. The salvation of the 
race is secured. 

Desirous as we are of compressing our article within 
the narrowest compass possible, we cannot but make an- 
other emphatic quotation from the letter to the Romans: 
** For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant 
of this mystery, (rather secret,) lest ye should be wise in 
your own conceits; that blindness in part has happened 
to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so all Israel shall be saved, as it is written, There 
shall come out of Sion a deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob. .... For the gifts and call- 
ing of God are without repentance, (that is, without any 
change on his part.) .... For God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor ? or 
who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed | 
to him again? For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” * 
Shall we be accused of extravagance, when we affirm 
that by no fair exegesis can such language be made to 
harmonize with any doctrine but that of universal salva- 
tion? We beg the reader to consider the comprehen- 
siveness of many of the terms here employed. Fulness 
of the Gentiles, all Israel,—do not these designations em- 
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brace all humanity? And is it not declared that God is 
to have mercy on as many as have been concluded in un- 
belief? Nay, is it not a necessary inference from the final 
verse, that as all come from God as their creator, and as 
all are upheld by him, so all aretoreturntohim? Either 
of these passages, singly, conveys the impression that all 
souls are to share in the great work of redemption; but 
collectively they have a cumulative force, and render it 
next to impossible for an unprejudiced mind to resist the 
conclusion, that all men, no matter how estranged they 
have been, are to Le re-united and made submissive to a 
merciful God. 

Leaving this epistle, let us pass to a brief examination 
of the first letter to the Corinthians. And here, happily, 
we come to a chapter which is acknowledged by every 
body to refer to the resurrection of mankind, and their 
state in the invisible world. Interpreters have often dif- 
fered in opinion as to whether many other passages of 
holy writ refer to events to occur in this world, or in the 
world to come; but the fifteenth chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians is a classical chapter on the subject of immortality. 
‘‘ But now,” says the apostle triumphantly, “ has Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept. For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order, Christ the first fruits; afterwards, 
they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule and au- 
thority and power, fot he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death. For he hath put all things under his 
feet. But when he saith, All things are put under him, it 
is manifest that he is excepted who did put all things 
under him. And when all things shall be subdued to 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all.” Now, as we have already intimated, there can be 
no question that Paul is here treating of the final results 
of the Saviour’s mediation. Jesus has been raised from 
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the dead, and his resurrection is a pledge of the resurrec- 
tion of all mankind. Death has been abolished, and every 
other enemy is to be brought into subjection. ‘The energy 
of God will subdue all things to Christ. The narrowest 
limitation allowable to. the phrase all things, is, all intelli- 
gent beings. Now it will not answer to affirm that the de- 
claration that all things shall be subdued to Christ, means 
merely a physical subjugation ; for is not the submission of 
the righteous to Christ a moral, cheerful one? Buta com-« 
mon term is applied to the subjection of all. Besides, the 
same word is used in the original to describe Christ’s subs 
mission to the Father, that sets forth man’s subjugation to 
Christ. But is the Saviour’s submission simply a coercive 
one? Does he resign his authority simply because the 
omnipotent energy of God overmasters his ability ? or is 
his submission the result of a deep reverence and love for 
his Father and our Father, his God and our God? Far- 
ther than this, the qualifying expression, that (in order 
that, to the end that) God may be all in all, is highly sig 
nificant. What does it mean? Manifestly, that the divine 
spirit is to flood every heart ; God, who is love, is to fill 
every soul to overflowing, with his own love, his purity, 
his holiness. Had the passage in question read, so that 
God may ‘be all things, or complete in the saints, what 
Christian would not understand such language to signify 
that God would infuse his own purity and affection into 
the souls of the upright, so as to displace every conflicting 
passion ? And are we to limit the signification of the first 
all, because it is stated that God is to be allin all? We 
can ask nothing better for ourselves, than that the spirit of 
God shall thus flood and penetrate and sanctify our own 
heart; so that he may be all things, or complete in 
us; and shall we fear that what satisfies our highest aspi- 
rations and holiest longings for ourselves will be insufli« 
cient for our brethren? If the apostle errs not as to the 
consequences of the Saviour’s mission, not a soul will be 
left unsubdued, not one alienated from God. And be- 
cause we believe that Paul spoke as he was moved by the 
spirit of God, when he penned this epistle, we look for- 
ward with undoubting confidence to the redemption of 
all mankind. 

Not to dwell on this interesting epistle, let us pass to 
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the letter to the Ephesians. And we shall content our- 
selves with a solitary quotation. Speaking of the divine 
dealings, the apostle writes: ‘‘ He (God) hath abounded 
toward us in all wisdom and prudence; having made 
known to us the secret of his will, according to his good 
pleasure, which he had purposed in himself; that in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth, even in him.’’?® Does not this 
language teach that God has formed a definite purpose 
with regard to all intelligences, to unite them in one in 
Christ? The expression, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth,—does it not comprehend every intelli- 
gent being? What Christian, then, dare limit the Holy 
One of Israel? Who has the hardihood to say that God’s 
plans shall be foiled ? And if they are accomplished, and 
all intelligences, whether of heavenly or earthly origin, 
are brought into one in Christ, what souls will people the 
realm of darkness? - 

Some, perhaps, may deem the foregoing passage incon- 
clusive. Let us, then, invite their attention to another 
quotation, whose force no fair mind can gainsay. It shall 
be drawn from the epistle to the Philippians. ‘The Apostle 
is endeavoring to foster a lowly spirit among his brethren, 
and refers them to the voluntary humiliation of Christ. 
From this subject his mind passes by a law of association 
to a theme always dear to him,—the exaltation the Saviour 
is to attain, and the final submission of all souls to him. 
‘‘ Wherefore,” he writes, ‘‘ God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name that is above every name}; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” *! Weighty, im- 
pressive words, these! Comprehensive words, too! Is 
this testimony true? Is every knee to bow of every in- 
telligence in heaven, earth, and under the earth, before 
Jesus, and every tongue to confess that Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father? So the apostle affirms 
with the utmost seriousness. Where, then, can those 
finally impenitent souls be found, of whom the popular 
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theology sometimes speaks? Prof. Robinson, in his New 
Testament Lexicon, defines the word katachthonios as 
meaning the under world, and declares that in its plural 
form, in the passage under review, it is put for Hades and 
its inhabitants. Of course we dissent not from such a 
criticism § we simply ask, in event of all intelligences in 
heaven, earth, and hades, bowing in homage before 
Christ, who, there can be in the wide creation that with- 
holds adoration from the Saviour? An eminent Orthodox 
divine has remarked substantially, in commenting on 
this passage, that “ if these words do not teach that the 
whole intelligent universe will finally render spiritual 
homage to Christ, he knows of no words that can.” Now 
if the entire universe thus confess Christ Lord, to the glory 
of God, all that we understand by universal salvation is 
attained. 

But we turn to still another letter of Paul. In an 
affectionate epistle to Timothy, he exhorts that supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be 
offered for all men; “for this,” he writes, “is good, and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have 
all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” Our version hardly expresses the full force 
of the original. In the New Testament, as in classical 
Greek, two different terms are used to express the signifi- 
cations of simple willingness, and positive determination. 
Boulomai is used to express the former notion ; thelo, the 
latter. In the passage under examination, the latter word 
is employed; and the apostle manifestly thus intends to 
teach, that it is a deliberate purpose of God to save all 
mankind, and bring them to a knowledge of the truth. 
And certainly we cannot question his ability to secure this 
result. Though we believe in the freedom of the human 
will, we yet maintain the supremacy of God. Confident 
that He has a thousand agencies at his control to sway 
the human soul, we believe that, if all others fail, he can 
interpenetrate man’s spirit with his own mighty will, so 
that man will be made willing in the day of God’s power. 
But we can hardly deem an extreme exercise of the divine 
energy requisite to secure man’s reformation. Holiness 
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is a need of the soul; vice must always occasion unrest 
and agony; and unless man be repelled of God, and vio- 
lently hindered from reforming, a conviction of his own 
necessities will lead him to bow in contrition before the 
Most High. And if the earthly parent, frail though he is, 
mock not with a stone his famishing child who supplicates 
for bread, how much less will our heavenly Father with- 
hold his spirit from those that entreat for it! Enough for 
us to know that God’s supreme will contemplates the sal- 
vation and enlightenment of all mankind. .The solemn 
purpose was not formed without a knowledge of the means 
essential to success. The Almighty is not an architect 
who begins to build, but is unable to finish. And if this 
purpose is accomplished, who will remain enslaved by 
sin ? 

But we are extending our article beyond the limits we 
originally proposed. We shall, therefore, refrain from 
extended comment on other passages of holy writ. Suill, 
we cannot abstain from calling attention to one matter, 
and that is the striking harmony between the result which 
the texts already quoted foreshow, and the tenor of so 
many other declarations of the divine word. When, for 
instance, the Saviour exhorts his followers to be kind to 
the evil and unthankful, because God is thus merciful, 
does not the exhortation receive emphasis from the fact 
that the love of the Father lasts long as eternity, and will 
triumph over even the basest ingratitude and wayward- 
ness? When Christ, too, in foretelling the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the prostration of the Hebrew nation, 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Behold your house is left unto you desolate ; 
for I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” * does he not imply that they shall see him 
again, and welcome and reverence him? When he 
affirms, ‘“‘ And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them, also, must I bring, and they shall hear m 
voice ; and there shall be one flock, and one shepherd,” % 
are we not reminded of the parable of the man, who, 
having lost one sheep, goeth after it till he find it, and 
then rejoiceth more over that one, than over the ninety- 
nine which went not astray? And can we reconcile the 
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spirit of these passages with a consummation less broad 
than what Universalism contemplates ? Nay, as we recol- 
lect the explicit language of our Lord, “I say unto you, 
that likewise there shall be more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that reformeth, than over ninety-nine just persons 
that need no reformation,” * is it not a necessary implica- 
tion that the bliss of even the angels of God will be im- 
perfect, unless the last wayward soul shall be redeemed ? 
Space forbids that we should expand this argument; but 
even were it incapable of being drawn out in form, the 
sympathetic soul cannot but feel that there are affinities 
between the spirit of these passages, and the theory of 
universal salvation, which no argumentation can weaken, 
no sophistry annihilate. 

And now let us say, in concluding, that we have not 
the vanity to suppose that we have exhausted our subject. 
We apprised our readers, in the outset, that we should 
content ourselves with the testimony of a few passages. 
Even if it is thought by any one that we have attached 
undue importance to one or two texts, we are confident 
that others have been adduced which furnish an impreg- 
nable basis for the doctrine of Universalism. 


“If these fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


We cannot conceive how the sacred writers could feel 
warranted to utter such emphatic words, unless it is God’s 
deliberate purpose to redeem and sanctify our whole race. 
Thank God! their language is not deceptive. Eternity 
has unspeakable blessings in store for man. The period 
will yet come when John’s sublime vision shall become an 
actualized fact. ‘* And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are’in 
the sea, I heard saying, Blessing, honor, glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.” 7 M. G. 
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Art. XV. 
Symmetrical Character. 


Every one is familiar with the distinction between 
character and conduct. Character is what a man is,—what 
he is in feeling, attainment, purpose, motive. Conduct 
is simply what a man does,—the term applying to his 
visible acts, and not necessarily to the inward desire or 
purpose which prompts him to act. Sometimes, perhaps 
generally, there is a harmony between a man’s character 
and his conduct. He that loves his fellow-men will natu- 
rally conduct in a way to benefit his fellow-men; and if 
any man really hates another, he will naturally seek the 
injury of the one he hates. A good character, therefore, 
generally leads to good conduct, and a bad character to 
bad conduct. | 

The connection, however, between good character and 

ood conduct, is not vital. In actual life we frequently 

nd the connection broken. Sometimes we find good 
character in connection with bad conduct, and sometimes 
bad character in connection with good conduct. There 
may be peculiar inducements for a man to assist his 
neighbor, when, were he to consult his inclinations alone, 
he would much prefer to injure him. And on the other 
hand, a man sincerely desiring to do his neighbor a bene- 
fit, may, through ignorance or mistake, bring on him a 
serious calamity. Hence, in judging of individual in- 
stances, a man’s character is not to be judged by his 
conduct. 

Now it is clear that there is a line of conduct which, 
all things considered, must conduce to the welfare of 
human society. There are certain things which will add 
to the general prosperity and happiness, no matter from 
what motive a man may do those things. The spread of 
knowledge, for instance, will elevate human minds; it 
will do this without regard to the intentions or desires of 
the men who teach knowledge. They may teach, because 
they Iqve knowledge, and so find a pleasure in teach- 
ing; or they may teach because they are paid for it, 
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while the task is irksome to them; but in either case, by 
teaching, they do good,—they elevate the human mind, 
they enlarge the source of human enjoyment, they spread 
facilities for human improvement and comfort. 

So much being clear, we are prepared to remark, that 
a great variety of motives will induce an intelligent man 
to follow the best course of conduct. A good man will 
of course seek the good of his fellow-men; and a bad 
man, were he wise enough to consult his own interest,- 
will also act with an eye to the same end. There is, we 
think, a perfect harmony between the promptings of duty, 
the desires of goodness, and the suggestions of a wise 
selfishness. So far as the condition of other men is to be 
affected by our conduct, prudence, duty, and goodness 
will all point out and urge the same general line of con- 
duct. If the selfish man is wise, he will see that he can- 
not help himself by harming others. If the man of moral 
integrity is wise, he will see that by dealing justly towards 
other men, he can do himself no harm. And the good 
man need not be told that in aiding his fellow-man he will 
find the highest satisfaction for himself. ‘Thus, a wise 
selfishness, a wise integrity, and a wise benevolence will 
all find their gratification in the same conduct. All these 
motives, different as they are in themselves, point directly 
to the same deeds. 

If we could suppose a man wholly selfish,—utterly des- 
titute of any sense of justice, or of any benevolent feeling, 
—and at the same time endowed with sufficient sagacity 
to perceive wherein his true interest lies, to perceive what 
course of action would condyce most to his own comfort, 
—such a man would improve every reasonable call to be 
of service to his fellow-men. He would perceive, that 
although he had no love for his neighbor, and was urged 
by no sense of obligation to seek his neighbor’s good, 
nevertheless, the world is so made, and all interests are so 
balanced and harmonized, that he would surely, in the 
long result, benefit himself most by taking reasonable 
pains to benefit others. 

Again, could we suppose a man simply just,—a man of 
mere conscience, whose only rule of conduct is to do jus- 
tice both to himself and to his neighbor —a man without 
benevolence, unconscious of any desire to assist his neigh- 
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bor, and feeling only the constraint of duty to assist him, 
—such a man, hard, rigid, unfeeling, yet honest, were he 
also sagacious, would be prompt to help his fellow-men. 
_ He would be prompt to do this, because he would see that 

‘in no way can he more effectually be just to himself, than 
by being reasonably generous to his neighbor. There is 
a perfect reciprocity between the claims of justice to one’s 
self, and the claims of humanity towards others; and he 


that is not kind towards the needy, really wrongs himself. 


Mere conscientiousness is often a hard trait-of character ; 
and if not enlightened by judgment, is blind to its own 
demands. It has been said, with some truth, that a man 
may be honest without doing a kind deed. But sagacity 


shows that honesty to one’s self requires kindness to oth- 


ers; and hence an enlightened sense of duty, like a saga- 
cious selfishness, will prompt to that course of conduct 
which will be of service to the human race. 

In considering the relation which holds between benevo- 
lence and conduct, we are reminded of the fact that the 


benevolent man is often unjust to himself. And the ques- 
tion arises, Will a rational benevolence,—a benevolence 
guided by discretion, which is really best for the individual 
who is the object of it,—will such a benevolence be an 
injury to the benevolent man? Now there is no occasion 
to prove that an ill-advised generosity often does harm 
rather than good. Mere goodness of heart,—the good- 
ness which never reflects,—will give freely to the beggar 
who is able to work and to provide for himself; and we 
need not add, the effect of such generosity is cruelty, 
Paternal fondness not unfrequently spoils the child it 
pampers. In fact, nothing needs restraint more than 
benevolence. The claims of the needy never conflict with 
the just claims of self. Here, as elsewhere, ali interests 
balance and harmonize. A genuine kindness is always 
discreet ; it never gives without reflecting ; and reflection 
often shows that it is kindness to withhold the charity that 
is sought. He, therefore, whose line of conduct is what 
mere benevolence prompts, is quite as likely to do harm as 
good; but a benevolence restrained by regard for the 
just claims of self, will be likely to prompt the line of con- 
duct which we have seen will be urged by an enlightened 
justice, and also by a sagacious selfishness. 
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Here, then, we find three classes of motives, all alike 
urging the same kind of conduct. ‘The purest selfishness, 
if only sagacious ; the most rigid conscientiousness, if only 
enlightened ; the promptings of benevolence, under they 
restraint of a just regard for self, all urge the same deeds, 
when regard is had to the well-being of other men. And 
yet these several motives are very dissimilar, and are 
expressive of widely different phases of character. Self- 


ishness, however discreet, is still selfishness, and no cir- 


cumspection can make it a virtue. Conscientiousness isa 
moral attribute; but itis never gentle, kind, or compas- 
sionate ; and no deed of benevolence which simple justice 
can urge, can have the character of benevolence. And 
mere benevolence, which is perhaps more likely to do 


harm than good, can never give completeness of charac: 
ter. 

We come now tothe Christian ideal of character; and 
this is completeness—symmetry. Christianity is a complete 
religion, and so meets every want of the human soul; it 
is a symmetrical religion, and so demands the activity of 
all the faculties of man, and seeks their development in 
proper relations. And hence no single trait, such as mere 
selfishness, or mere honesty, or mere benevolence, can be 
accepted as a complete, a symmetrical character. In due 
proportion, and in proper relations, it blends all. It allow 
a man to be selfish, but reasonably selfish ; it commands 
him to be just, but it requires him to temper justice 
with mercy; it exhorts him to be benevolent, but requires 
him to restraia his generous impulses by a just regard for 
himself, and by an intelligent calculation of the whole 
effects of his charities on the lives of those who receive 
them. 

The great defect in existing character is that it is frac- 
tional. Here is a man that has no desire to injure any 
human being, but he is intensely selfish. There is a man 
whose integrity is matter of notoriety. Money could not 
hire him to swerve a hair’s breadth from the strict line of 
truth ; and his word is as good as his bond. But this is 
all that can be said in his praise. He has no generous 
impulses; he feels no compassion towards the erring ; 
there is nothing gentle in his disposition; no drop of 
mercy tempers his justice. He is honest, but rigidly, 
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severely, sternly honest. And here is a third man, all 
benevolence. He is ready to impoverish himself to help 
his neighbor, and he exercises no discretion ; his charities 

gare as likely to encourage idleness, as to assist the really 
deserving. 

Now each of these characters, if viewed simply as a 
part of character, is very well; but if any one is viewed 
as a whole, as complete in itself, it is imperfect and frac- 
tional, and, so far, not Christian. ‘The Christian injunction 
is, that we grow up into Christ, who is our head in all 
things. Not that we cultivate prudence, and only pru- 
dence; not that we cultivate honesty, and only honesty ; 
not that we become benevolent, and have nothing but 
benevolence ; but that we compact our characters by that 
which every joint supplieth ; that we mingle in just pro- 
portions all the traits of prudence, generosity, and justice ; 
and so attain unto completeness of character, reaching 
the perfect man, in the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

With this completeness of character comes a perfect 
harmony in all the relations of life. ‘There is no conflict 
between the reasonable claims of self, and the reasonable 
claims of others. The outward and the inward life are 
harmoniously adjusted, and man is-at peace with himself. 
He gives scope to every faculty and desire, and imposes 
upon his conduct only a rational restraint,—a restraint 
which is felt to be liberty. The Christian standard, then, 
demands of every man that he be just to himself, and in 
all things circumspect; that to circumspection he add an 
unswerving integrity ; and that he crown all other virtues 
with that love of his brother man which is the principal 
virtue, and which, while of itself alone it is but a part of 
the perfect character, is that which, more than all others, 
shows his likeness to Him, who is the head. G. H. E. 
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Arr. XVI. 
The Claims of Tufts College. 


Ir is not our present purpose to dwell particularly on 
the pecuniary wants of our infant College. Its condition 
in this, as in other respects, is precisely that of every 
young institution of the kind. For the present, it needs 
the fostering care of its friends,—of all persons, indeed, 
who are interested in liberal learning—liberal in the two- 
fold sense of thoroughness in all the studies that experi- 
ence has found best suited to discipline the faculties, and 
lead out all the powers of mind, and of mental ee 
and intellectual breadth. Tufts College has been planted, 
and, its age considered, nobly endowed for the object here 
indicated. It stands for liberal learning, and a learned 
liberality; for the broadest principles and methods of 
intellectual culture; and is, itself, a call on all who would 
promote learning on so deep and broad a foundation, to 
aid it, now while a child. 

The bequests that have been made for our College, are 
either conditional, or in such a form that they cannot be 
appropriated to its immediate wants—namely, to provide 
for instruction, and to support new professorships, as these 
are demanded to meet the needs of the fresh classes as 
they flow up from the lower preparatory schools, and of 
the advancing sophomores, juniors and seniors, now in 
the institution. Few Colleges in the country have started 
better, been more generously patronized, and bravely 
worked for by its first professors and students; and we 
think, too, the manner in which its claims have been 
acknowledged by men of means, is unexampled, even in 
the history of similar institutions in New England. We 
rejoice, that as a class of Christians, believing that the 
gospel requires learned advocates, as well as religious 
interpreters, Pauls as well Johns, we have this institution 
—the visible centre for the generosity of those men and 
women amongst us, who have confidence in the simple 
force of ideas; who, while they would not neglect the 
calls which come to them from every side of the great 
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world of outward poverty and loss, are appreciative 
enough to see that ideas as well as things are valuable ; 
and who can hear the silent call of the mentally blind, 
and the spiritually poor, as well as that which comes up 
to their ears from the homes of the indigent and sinful. 
Some persons do not understand this. There is but 
one channel for their benevolence. They can know no 
needs but those that relate to the body. A man must be 
starving for the bread of nature, and shivering in the 
north-east wind, before they can be quickened into thought 
and feeling for him. They do not so readily feel the 
wants of those who are hungering for the bread of intellec- 
tual life, and shivering in the cold and cheerless world of 
ignorance. Here, in what relates to the mind and moral na- 
ture, results are so tardy, effects are so rarely seen, that they 
do not believe in them. They do see results in the other 
case, and are therefore more ready to give. They are 
educated to this kind of giving; but not to the other, in 
which the wisdom of faculties is concerned, and the ripen- 
ing of the best power involved. To let a brother or sis- 
ter suffer for want of proper shelter and food is inhuman. 
But is it not just as ignoble to let a brother or sister go 
through the world uncheered by the light, and unsustain- 
ed by the bread of knowledge? The common feeling is, 
that men and women must not die of hunger, when there 
is so much, and to spare, of bread in the world. Men must 
have food to eat, and some protection for their bodies. 
But they can, it is believed, get along without education. 
Here is a great fallacy. For education, in the broad 
sense of the word, which implies the development of the 
spiritual man, is a necessity, and not a mere convenience, 
notaluxury. It is not something we can have or not have, 
and yet be. It is not something which some may have, 
and others not have. It is a real need,—it is what no 
person can do without and truly live. Men may, indeed, 
go through the world—succeed in many things—succeed 
in all that commonly goes by the name of success and 
prosperity, without the aid of this high culture; but they 
will have dwarfed minds, for.all that. A few of the intel- 
lectual faculties will get whetted to a point by contact 
with the hard edges of the world ; but there will be no rich- 
ness of culture, and no disciplined powers to grasp the 
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real problems of life. And they will go out of this world 
without being enriched by the bountiful schooling which 
it might and ought to have furnished. They had faith in 
the appetites; they had no faith in reason and in absolute 
truth. They had no faith in the moral nature, which they 
must have or starve to death. They had no faith in the 
divinest sentiments of the soul, which constantly ask for 
the disclosures of faith and hope, and ean no more live 
without them than the eye can be healthy without light, 
or the body without air. 

Judged by this test, the world at large has very little 
faith in the highest kind of edueation, and in its necessity 
for every soul. It is all the more noble then, when men 
honor principles and ideas, and whatever stands for them, 
by their generous bequests, We honor a man who has a 
disinterested love for his kind, in their materia] poverty— 
who keenly feels the distresses of his fellows, and provides 
comfort and food for them. This is a wide field of benefi- 
cence. We could wish it were worked in more. We 
all ought to give some blessing, ever so poor, to those who 
share our nature and know its exposure. But we cannot 
help honoring still more the man who is great enough to 
feel the wants of humanity in every thing that relates to 
its intellectual, moral, and spiritaal welfare; inasmuch as 
the man is not his clay. F 

It is a duty of religion to keep this earthly house in 
order, to preserve this marvellous temple of the more mar- 
vellous spirit, and to honor God in our bodies. But if 
the question should be, Shall I cast the body aside, or, 
‘shall I wrong my reason, my eonscience, my soul, in 
any way? If this were the alternative, and we had right 
views of life, we could not hesitate long. Our decision 
would show which is supreme, which is worth the most to 
us, the imperishable soul or the perishable humanity ; and 
we could but declare in favor of the immortal part of us, 
even if the declaration severed us from all connection 


with earthly pursuits. Not that it is necessary to slight 
the body, and degrade it, in order to set forth the supe- 
rior claim of the mind and heart. We need not speak of 
the earthly nature as a calamity, in order to honor the 
spiritual nature. Both are good; only one is the instru- 
ment of the other,—the servant, and should ‘never be 
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allowed to usurp the place of master, and should never 
be lifted into prominence even in regard for its forlorn 
situation. And this, because the needs of the mind are 
greater and reach further, and the consequences of neg- 
lect, in its case, are sadder than with the more universally 
active part of our nature. We wish to avoid the appear- 
ance, even of taking an extreme view of this matter. We 
know how closely joined both sides of it are ; and confess, 
that, in instances where destitution is great,——where, in 
any case the want can be called destitution, the first care 
should be to relieve that. But even in relieving the 
body, we but contribute to the higher end of aiding the 
soul; for we make the individual’s condition more favora- 
ble to growth in a better lifea life of mind, and affec- 
tion, and faith—a life over which sickness and poverty 
have little control. 

In this world, while we lead this double existence, of 
body and soul, it is scarcely possible to help one part, 
without helping the other. In the great majority of cases 
the assistance which is given to poverty of condition, 
makes access to the real self of the sufferer, less a task. 
Removing away so many clouds that were hanging low 
down in the valley of the world’s suffering and tears, 
makes it easier to pour the light in from above. In the 
forests, trees do not thrive, sometimes, because there is 
such a luxuriance of foliage; and great good is done by 
trimming away. It is just so in life. Before the sun of 
love, which always shines in the spiritual world, can find 
its way down to the life-roots, some of this luxuriance of 
passion must be lopped off. There must be a clearing 
away process, before the conditions of the soul’s receps 
tion can be fulfilled. The veil that hangs over the heart 
of the world, must be rent aside before the heart can be 
opened to the influences that are forever upper and con- 
stant. We concede every thing here. No language can 
express our confidence, in the kind of ministry, which 
benevolence has to bear to humanity. We only ask that 
this ministry may not stop with the work on the outside 
—that it may not be regarded as the end, in individual 
cases, nor with reference to the world at large that is 
waiting for a wiser beneficence than, as yet, has blessed 
it; for the end is beyond and deeper,—the cultiva- 
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tion of the man. A child dying with starvation, is a sight 
to make one weep. Few hearts are cold and hard 
enough to withstand it. But how many children of God, 
petted, and praised, and neglected, in an earthly child- 
hood, are dying of mental and moral hunger? Sadder 
than this even, many are doing all they can to cover up 
the image of the godlike in their souls. We can conceive 
of death by starvation of a virtuous, cultivated, relig- 
ious person, who rather sacrifice the body than dishonor the 
soul; and such a choice we look upon as sublime, as 
more than heroic. But this withering of the manliness, 
this death of all that is noble and pure in manhood, is 
always unrelieved by any compensation. We do not put 
on mourning for our friends when death comes and takes 
them out of the world, and, as we believe, introduces 
them to a better and higher one. We know the custom 
of people, and how easily, even when our best feelings are 
all the other way, we fall in with it. We do not chide 
the heart of sorrow. But we should be more consistent 
if we put on the emblems of a pure and noble existence, 
when our friends go to God, and if we wore mourning 
‘when they go wrong and sin, and thus die to good- 
ness and truth. The sting of death is not death itself, but 
sin. For that we mourn. For the deliverance of our 
friend, even though the knocking at the door at last be by 
poverty, and the feebleness of a famishing frame, we can 
rejoice, and would rather put on the insignia of rejoicing 
than of lamentation. If we grow better than we now are, 
the only kind of death that will fill us with sadness, will 
be death among the faculties, when ignorance and selfish- 
ness and falsehood are the rule. 
But’ the point we aim at now, is a very simple one; 
and yet it relates to one of the essential and fundamental 
questions of life. ‘The worth of man asman, the suprem- 
acy of mind and affection, and the soul’s unending ex- 
istence, are all involved in it. If we are not affected by 
the dying of our fellow-beings for want of proper food 
for the mind, and the right sustenance for their souls, it 
must be because we have not yet felt what we are, and 
what we are capable of becoming. If we are excited 
to give our money for the relief of the body’s hunger, 
and are never touched with a divine pity for the mind’s 
VOL. XIV. 7 
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ignorance and the soul’s thirst, it must be because we 
have not yet felt the whole wants of a nature like ours. 
The fault of the world is, perhaps, in taking too narrow 
a view of all great questions, and especially those that 
relate to the needs of man. One class esteems it its 
-special office to labor for the spiritual nature; another for 
mental culture, the education of the mind; another is 


occupied exclusively with a department of reform; and 
another still is moved with compassion for the poor who 
are always with us. Now, that there may be some 
method to our giving, that we all may realize the most 


from it, the aim should be to protect suffering men at every 


weak and unprotected point in their nature, and show 
sympathy with every phase and color of want. The per- 
son of the humblest means can pour himself through the 
great channels of blessing and relieve the three-fold need 


of mankind, which, for the want of better terms, may be 


called physical, mental, and moral. .He, then, who un- 
derstands his relations to a whole humanity, will not 
consider all the work done when one part only, no mat- 
ter what part, of this great work is accomplished. It is 


the glory of this age, that it builds asylums, and opens 
hospitals, and provides for the children of depraved pa- 


rents. And every house of refuge, in our community, isa 
symbol of Christian reform. But ina purer time, which as 
we believe we are advancing towards, more will be done 


positively to cultivate men and women, and we shall have 
more institutions that represent the best nature, Then 


the object will be not so much to repress vice and drive 
out wrong, as to help forward all the noblest impulses, 
and lead out the most hidden life of mind and heart. 


Some of these institutions we have now. And, we are 
beginning to see that they stand for the best side of man, 


and that charity requires that we support them. Then 
they will, in turn, support us. 
‘We, who believe in the dependence of reason and 


faith, intelligence and religion, and in the union of op- 
posites in the life of the best nature; we, who call the 


contributions of science and literature as so much testi- 
mony in favor of religion, and all religious life as the 
sanctifier of science and study; we, of all’others, ought 


to be anxious to support those institutions that aim -to 
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cultivate the mind, and the religious nature; we should 
ever strive to marry the two, and when joined, never by 
neglect allow them to be divorced. It seems right and 
just that institutions of learning, where our young men are 
to be trained for responsible places, should be guarded and 
supported by religious people. It seems right, too, that 
those persons who are brought together by a common 
belief, and by a common love, should have their own 
colleges for the education of their own sons. It is fitting 
that, as a religious body, we who, more than others, be- 
lieve in unfettered training, should have ours, and that we 
should feel their claims upon us. Tufts College belongs 
to us. It belongs to all of like precious faith. It is not 
an affair merely of the more favored amongst us, who 
are able to give their thousands, and do give thou- 
sands for its support; it is just as much the college of 
those who can give their sympathy, and their prayers. 
_And while we are grateful that it has so many warm 
friends among the rich, the college, after all, like its aux- 
iliary institutions, must be sustained by the mass of the 
‘people, by those who will contribute from less than a 
dollar,’ to twenty and fifty, for its prosperity, and whose 


sons, in the years that are coming, will honor it as their 
Alma Mater. L. H. C. 


Aer. XVII. 


Literary Notices. 


1, Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, for the 
Year 1856. Published by Order of the Trustees. pp. 83. 


The motto on the title page of this pamphlet reads thus: 
‘ Agriculture is the leading Interest of Nations.’ If the motto 


be true—and limiting its application to material interests we see 
not how to call it in question,—how lamentable is our confes- 


sion, that we have taken very little active interest in agricultu- 
ral matters! Under. ordinary circumstances, we should, in all 
probability, have laid the pamphlet aside for reading at some 
leisure hour, and in this way have forgotten all about it. Our 
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numerous antecedents in this line, are certainly prophetic of such 
a disposition of the Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural 
Society. In the present instance, the circumstances were not ex- 
actly ordinary. The pamphlet under notice contains an Address 
delivered before the Society abovenamed, at its last annual 
meeting, by the Rev. A. R. Pope, of Somerville. As a neighbor 
with whom we have had some official relations, and as a man of 
reputed various gifts, we needed no urging to read his address, 
How complex are the influences which determine the acts of mor- 
tals! Verily, there is something potential in circumstances ; 
and though we must hold to the reality of the will, every day’s 
experience is a proof that if circumstances do not make the man, 
they have much to do in shaping his conduct. 

The title of the address ‘smells of the shop” —* Agricultural 
Head-Work ;’"—in this instance, the odor is fragrant. We are 
obliged to the “circumstances,” or whatever else deserves the 
praise; for we have read the address. It is not often our privi- 
lege to spend an hour more profitably. The author has man- 
aged to compress into thirty-six handsomely printed octavo 
pages, a great amount of information relative to the “leading 
interest of nations.” By facts and reasonings, he demonstrates 
that a farmer need not be a drudge—that the agricultural pro- 
cess is not merely mechanical—that in the work of raising crops, 
brains as well as hands are useful—that agriculture calls for 
head-work, and pays liberal wages therefor. Though this peri- 
odical circulates for most part among ministers, we yet recollect 
that some of these are also agriculturists.. We hcpe that 
many laymen read what we write, even if they do not pay the 
publisher for the privilege. And now that we happen to know 
something about farming, we will, with pur author’s aid, tell our 
readers even more than we know about the business and its 
accompaniments. The address before us complains that agricul- 
ture has not as yet had sufficient head-work, and adds: 


‘No form of labor invites so freely, and repays so promptly, 
the head-work of the laborer, as agriculture. Nature does not 
reveal her secrets, or declare her processes unquestioned; but 
to keen intelligence, she constantly offers something new and 
valuable. The positive toils of the farmer may not need gener- 
alizing into a fixed science. But, as mere physical efforts, they 
belong in the same grade, no matter how they are taken up, 
with like muscular exertions of the ditch-digger. Labor is 
exalted by the intelligence which may quicken its purposes, as 
well as direct its efforts. The divorce of head-work from hand- 
work is completely shown in the English collieries and on the 
Southern plantations. It is their union,—the combination of 
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mgnd and muscle, of thought.and strength,—which has made 
New England all that it is more than an infertile soil and a stern 
climate would suggest as possible. But the combination, hith- 
erto, has been more fostered in those departments of industrial 
enterprise, which have especially incited the application of inge- 
nious devices to secure thrift and success. To-day, it is time 
for every one to feel that science must be heartily joined to hard 
toil in agriculture, head-work to its hand-work. Book-farming, 
so called, has not, for good reasons, stood in very high repute, 
But book-farming, and farming upon philosophical principles, or 
with a full knowledge of some of the great laws which regulate 
the distribution of material forces and the yielding of products, 
may be very different matters.”—pp. 21, 22. 


If our farmers will only give a practical confirmation of the 
promises suggested in this extract, we think there will not be 
further occasion for us to avow a want of interest in their pur- 
suit! Surely, no one is to blame for lacking enthusiasm over 
the dull routine of unintelligent toil. We do indeed respect 
the hewer of wood and the drawer of water, in that every man 
is entitled to respect, who, rather than be a burden to others, 
’ prefers to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. But though 
“we can admire the man, we cannot work ourselves into an ecstacy 

over his calling. We believe that statistics speak well for they 
intelligence and morality of farmers; but we desire to see them 

intelligent as farmers—to see head-work joined to their hand- 

work ; and when we can be favored with such a union of forces, 

we can but feel an interest in the general employment. 

We think that the owners of farms, are under special obliga- 
tions to our author, for his suggestions relative to the impover- 
ishment of the soil. The skill which seeks to make two blades 
of grass grow instead of one, but which inso doing, exhausts the 
‘“‘ nutrient properties” of the land, he very justly terms ‘ van- 
dalism.” Let no one interested fail to read the following par- 
agraph. 

“If it is the particular business of the husbandman to furnish 
to the world the resources of material life,—and all the trade 
and commerce of the world must hinge on this,—it ought to be 
as much his care to leave his acres entirely unimpaired in their 
fertility. Even if his descendants could ever reclaim the wasted 
fields, it is scarcely honest to leave to posterity such an incum- 
brance upon the land, in a mortgage to poverty, signed in its 
name, with so many years’ unpaid interest already accumulated. 
What then can happen in such a case, but that the mortgagee 
must secure a foreclosure, and enter into possession with a clear 
title? Over-cropping, unskilful manuring and hard labor, may 

* 
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for a while, make ‘ two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore.’ It is the agriculturist’s duty, indeed, to secure the ‘ two 
blades ’ instead of the ‘one blade.’ The increase of animal life, 
dependent upon the produce of the soil, the extending demands 
of civilization, the multiplicity and variety of material wants, 
which always bear some correspondence to culture and refine- 
ment, all point to the quantity, or the highest possible produc- 
tiveness of the soil, as a final necessity of tillage. But agricul- 
tural head-work has a duty to perform in protecting the soil 
from all forms of vandalism, by which its nutrient properties are 
in any way or degree reduced.” —p. 27. 1 


‘What the address says on the subject of seed-propagation, is 
to us entirely new. We were indeed aware of the fact that the 
best of seed is liable to run out; but we had’ not informed our- 
selves as to the cause; certainly, we had no knowledge of 
the preventive. What is stated in the following extract, may 
not be new to all our readers; but those who share in our igno- 
rance, will certainly profit by a careful perusal. 


‘“‘ The importance of seed-propagation is not, I think, sufficient- 
ly felt among husbandmen. But there is no variety yet discov- 
ered, which will not, in common phrase, run itself out in this - 
way. Asamere matter of policy, it must seem obvious, that 
whoever wishes to keep up a stock of" the earliest peas, must 
save the seeds of those blossoms, which were fertilized before 
other peas were in bloom. Whoever wishes to keep a squash, 
or cucumber, or melon, true to that quality which belongs to its 
vine, must protect its blossoms from the contacts of bees and 
bugs for one day. Whoever has a favorite peach, whether itself 
grown on a budded stock or not, can raise the same in succes- 
sive generations, by securing a single blossom from all admix- 
ture from other trees for three days,—one before, and two after 
its opening,—himself attending, if necessary, to the fertilization 
from its own stamens. I have not faith to believe that seed- 
culture is universally practised on any such principles. It sure- 
ly, however, requires very little common sense to perceive that 
a cultivator cannot afford to cull his seeds of any kind, with his 
eyes blinded ; or, which is much the same thing, with his mind 
inactive and sluggish.”—p. 382. 


At a time when the canker-worm and the caterpillar are 
doing for New England, what the locusts did for Egypt, we are 
thankful for any light that can guide us in the work of abating 
the pest. Our author does not encourage high expectations. 
He confesses that it is “ humiliating that such little things can 
circumvent all the labor and skill of a strong man.” Very much 
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of the mischief, however, can be prevented by the timely use of 
the torch; and the farmer who is remiss in this matter, almost 
reconciles our neighbor to the resuscitation of that method of 
chastisement—now classic from age—the rail, with tar and feather 
accompaniments. 


‘“‘ The farmers of this eastern part of Middlesex Hels will 
probably have ample opportunity to fight a hard fight, if not a 
brave One, with the hosts of caterpillars which will cover the 
trees next year, as the natural crop of the unmolested nests 
which hung on the denuded trees last summer in such unusual 
numbers. It always makes me sad to see so much negligence 
(indolence, is it not?) of farmers, who, in an hour's time, on a 
rainy day early in the season, could exterminate all the caterpil- 
lars of a large orchard; and, in another hour, could extend an 
equal diligence to the neighboring wild-cherry shrubs, or to the 
other trees in the vicinity, on which these pests are ensconced. 
I do not wish to speak ill of any man; and I do not believe in 
personal violence ; but, if any man is to be ridden upon a rail, 
or to be decorated with tar and feathers, I think the farmer, who 
leaves a caterpillar’s nest to remain to maturity, and its inmates 
to fly away to ‘increase and multiply,’ would be a very suitable 
candidate.” —pp. 44, 45 


We have staid with our author so long in the field, that we 
cannot now accompany him into the kitchen. True, our epicu- 
rean proclivities would find a delicious enthusiasm over his 
suggestions relative to the manufacture even of “soups” and 
‘“‘ boiled dinners.” We can only commend: his address, and the 
pamphlet of which it forms a part, to all persons in general, and 
agriculturists in particular. E. 


2. Impressions of England; or Sketches of English Scenery and 
Society. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. 
New York: Dana & Co. 1856. pp. 321. 


We are reluctant to find fault with this book, so gentle is the 
spirit which pervades it, and so little do we find in it which can 
irritate even the most irritable. Candor, however, compels us 
to say that few books are so open to censure. Surely, if theo- 
logical conceit and ecclesiastical pride are the qualities which may 
chiefly commend an author, Mr. Coxe will find few rivals. We 
cannot name the book which exhibits these qualities in so pre- 
eminent a degree as this writer’s “ Impressions of England.” 
As'a devoted disciple of the English Church, it was quite nat- 
ural for him to seek out the memorials of the history of that 
ecclesiastical body; nor has any one a right to complain, if, as 
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a traveller in England, he confines his observations to the relics 
of his religious household. But we have just ground for com- 
plaint if his observations and reflections are false—the more 
especially, if his statements, by meting out undue praise to his 
own religious order, necessarily reflect unmerited censure upon 
those who have dissented from its claims and its deeds. The 
history of the English Church is not easily falsified. Long be- 
fore its origin, measures and instfumentalities were in operation 
which rendered any attempt to make a false record of history 
well nigh impossible. The printing-press was at work, and au- 
thentic annals were superseding traditions. The English Church 
had especial opportunities to secure a truthful record. It was 
born of secular authority—it was the offspring of royal ambi- 
tion. Prior to the Eighth Henry, it had never been thought of, 
and till the time of Elizabeth it had no distinct existence. It is 
comparatively a modern institution, and no libel on its name 
can have gained very general acceptance. Mr. Coxe, however, 
insists, rather assumes, that his chosen Church has been tra. 
duced by historians; and the pleasant and unceremonious way 
in which he implies the falsity of the long list of charges against 
its constancy and purity, have, to one possessing a knowledge of 
the facts, somewhat the effect of the ludicrous. It is true, our 
author can believe that ambitious statesmen have, in some in- 
stances, perverted the Church; and he is also able to see that 
some of its illustrious worthies were not wholly immaculate. 
But the defect is only a slight exception. The glory is almost 
undimmed. And in those instances where the Church appears to 
have neglected any opportunity to bless the world, the explana- 
tion is, that she has been restrained by “the very creatures who 
rail at her”! 

We must here allude to instances. Mr. Coxe enumerates 
among the achievements of the Church, “the Restoration of the 
Constitution and the Monarchy, and the Repudiation of the 
Popish Stuarts.”” (page 316.) The Restoration of the Monar- 
chy, indeed! and this in the person of that ungrateful, worthless, 
licentious scape-grace, Charles the Second,—a restoration which 
put no curb on the royal will, but on the contrary encouraged it 
to a degree of perversity, which makes the epoch of the Restora- 
tion the most irreligious and profligate in English history! And 
‘the Repudiation of the Popish Stuarts,” is an achievement of 
the Church! That is to say, it drove the papists out of power 
and took the spoils. And this is all that it did as a Church. 
Stern history tells thus much, and adds that the Church never 
took a step against the Popish Stuarts so long as it had any 
worldly advantage by keeping them on the throne. It was the 
ally and principal strength of these same Stuarts, just so long as 
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their domination secured its leaders in power and position. It 
turned against the Stuarts when it had nothing more to gain by 
their ascendancy. In fact, no page in English history is so hu- 
miliating as that which proclaims that the English Church stood 
by the Stuart tyrants to the last, giving its unqualified sanction 
to that most abject of dogmas—* passive obedience.” We 
should suppose that no apologist of the Church would care to 
call attention to its connections with the “ Popish Stuarts.” 

In our own country, we have had abundant opportunity to 
test the devotedness of the English Church to the welfare of the 
people. In the Revolution, it took sides with the king against 
the colonies. Its prayers were for tories, and against patriots. 
The only chaplain who turned traitor to the American cause was 
an Episcopal clergyman. Many ministers of all sects justify 
their silence on the question of American slavery, on the ground 
that ministers should keep clear of politics. But the Church- 
- man has no right to use this plea. A union of Church and 
State is a part of his creed. He is a participant in politics by 
religious profession. Yet even he dodges the slavery question. 
If he alludes to it, it is to apologize for it. The only notable 
instance wherein a minister of the ‘“ Establisment’”’ has spoken 
an earnest word for freedom, is immediately followed by a vote of 
dismissal. But we will not pursue the history and doings of the 
English Church. We have only to add, that while its members 
are very generally distinguished for suavity of manners, courtesy 
of speech, and liberality of spirit, the Church, as a body, has 
never exhibited that tone of independence, that hardiness of pur- 
pose, and that constancy to the right, alike in weal and in woe, 
which renders it in any degree deserving of the almost indis- 
criminate eulogy which characterizes the book whose title heads 
this notice. E. 


3. Dred; A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher 
a In two volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company. 
6. 


We do not regret the delay which attaches to a present notice 
of this now widely circulated work. It gives us a peculiar 
advantage to record our conviction of its merits, at a time when 
the excitement attending the issue of a second book by the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has measurably subsided. We 
feel sure that had a majority of the critics, whose judgments were 
hastily thrown off, reserved the expression of their opinions as 
we have done, the general criticism of ‘‘ Dred” would have been 
materially different from what it now is—let us add, that it 
would have been far more creditable to the tastes and reputa- 
tion of reviewers. We know of nothing quite so unprecedented, 
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quite so emphatically in defiance of common sense, as the great 
proportion of the periodical notices of “Dred.” The funda- 
mental rule of criticism appears to have been, that unless Mrs. 
Stowe was sure to produce a=second book equal to “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” she would be decidedly injudicious in again 
appearing before the public as an author! And much of the 
criticism, when put in logical form, runs thus, “ Dred is not 
equal to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, therefore Dred should not have 
been published.” Sagacious criticism, truly. What a misfor- 
tune that Shakspeare and Scott could not have enjoyed the ben- 
efits of such profound suggestion. In that case, we should not 
have been annoyed with the several tragedies that do not quite 
come up to Hamlet and Macbeth; and our libraries would not 
have been burthened with the large proportion of the Waverly 
novels that do not rival Ivanhoe and the Heart of Mid Lothian! 
And would it not be wise to collect all the works of all meri- 
torious #athors, and selecting for preservation the best work of 
each, commit the rest to the flames? Sincerely, we know of 
nothing in the history of literature that makes any approach to 
the absurd test of merit which has been applied to Mrs. Stowe’s 
second novel. An old critic says of one of the plays of Shaks- 
peare, that though poor for him, it was a great deal better than 
any thing any other author could produce. Our critics, whose 
test of merit we have under consideration, would havé done 
well to ask, not whether Dred equalled Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but 
whether any writer except Mrs. Stowe could have equalled Dred. 
Or, better than this, they might have asked whether Dred had 
intrinsic merit, merit-enough to commend it to the favorable 
regard of the public, irrespective of what came before it. 

The important truth simply is, that every genius is peculiar ; 
in every person it has an individuality ; and this individuality 
must appear in every effort. True, the distinctive quality of 
genius will not express itself with equal intensity in every intel- 
lectual exertion. Even Homer sometimes nods. But in every 
instance, genius must express itself; and whether it acts with 
vigor, or proves comparatively languid, it never can express any 
other thing than itself. That Mrs. Stowe is endowed with a 
genius of a very rare order, will not, we presume, be denied. 
She has inaugurated a new era in fictitious writing. She is the 
originator of an anti-slavery literature; and she has no rival. 
She has consecrated her extraordinary gifts to the lifting up of a 
despised and most cruelly injured race. She has moved the 
sympathy of the civilized world in behalf of the down-trodden 
negro. We shall not see her as an author too often. And so 
far from joining in the senseless cry that Dred is not equal 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and therefore unworthy of her, we 
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should rather say that it would be a sacrilegious waste of extra-+ 
ordinary faculties to withhold her pen, from the unworthy fear 
that she might not sustain her literary reputation. 

Thus much we have said on the supposition that Dred is, in 
fact, what most reviewers assert, inferior to its great predecessor. 
We do not, however, admit the justice of the supposition. The 
two works are different,—each has a merit of its own. In dra- 
matic effect, Dréd makes fio approach to Uncle Tom’sCabin. It 
does not, on so large a scale, deal in the language of passion. 
It does not, in an equal degree, work on the reader’s sympa- 
thies ; nor does it so often move our indignation by pictures of 
cruelty and brutality. As a whole, it is of a more quiet and 
simpler cast; and its effect is in the aggregate of argument, 
rather than in startling points. Tom Gordon is not such a 
monster as Legree ; yet in his whole conduct he moves our dis 
gust hardly less. There is no one scene so harrowing to our 
sensibilities as the murder of Uncle Tom; but the brutalizing 
‘effects of the institution, alike on the master and the slave, are 
‘made vivid and convincing by the artistic unity which character- 
izes the grouping of the various incidents and features of the 
plot. The biased reader may protest that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
not true; but there is no possible occasion to justify a similar 
allegation against Dred. ‘There are not so many marked charac- 
ters portrayed in the second work; but nothing is wanting to 
complete those that are presented. The portrait of the selfish, 
self-righteous, whimpering Aunt Nesbit, is a copy of what is 
often seen in real life. And no pen can add a desirable trait 
to the honest, trusty, self-forgetting, considerate, and truly pious 
Uncle Tiff. Clayton, Nina, Uncle John, Harry, Father Dickson, 
have each a place in the picture gallery of memory, from which 
they will not soon be displaced. We have but to express the 
hope that as the subject accumulates fresh horrors, our gifted 
author will be seasonably prompt to make other cofitributions to 
our national literature, in calling further attention to the claims 
of a people whose wrongs cry to heaven for vengeance. E. 


_4.. Webster’s American Dictionary of the English Language; Re- 
vised and Enlarged by Chauncey A. Goodrich. Springfield, Mass. : 
George and Charles Merriam. 


We desire to take no part in “the dictionary controversy,” 
growing out of the rival claims of Webster and Worcester. 
Abler hands have this matter in charge; and our part relative 
to most of the points in dispute, is that of a learner, rather than 
acritic. Fortunately, all scholars are agreed on one point—the 
works of both lexicographers are indispensable to any well fur- 
nished library. If, however, the purchaser does not feel able to 
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own both works, he must in his selection be guided, to some 
extent, by the locality in which he resides, and by his particular 


need of a dictionary. In the matters of orthography and pro- 
nunciation, Worcester is authority in Boston, and Webster in 
New York. It is, however, a comfort that the number of words 


on which these authors differ, in both particulars named, is com- 


paratively trivial, It will not be # labor of many hours, to fase 


ten in the memory the words in dispute, and hence be prepared 
to use either authority, no matter which dictionary may be at 
hand for reference. 

We do not depart from our purpose to keep clear of contro- 


verted points, in alluding to the great eminence of Webser in 
the matter of definition. Whether the forthcoming quarto of 


Worcester will excel the ‘unabridged’? Webster remains to be 
seen. At present, it is not a question of competence on the 
part of these authors. Webster’s unabridged is a quarto, and 


Worcester’s is an octavo; and, admitting both authors to be 
equal in the matter of competence, the great difference of bulk 
gives Webster an advantage. And speaking of its intrinsic 


rather than its comparative merits, it is but to echo the univer- 
sal judgment, to say that the definitions of Webster are unri- 
valled. He is now the final authority, both in this country and 


in Great Britain. The English scholar,—who has never been 
over-willing to acknowledge the merits of American erudition, 


—is prompt to confess, that in thoroughness and completeness of 
definition, Webster is the greatest authority with all who speak 
and write the English language. . His success in marking distinc- 
tions of meaning in numerous words usually deemed synony- 
mous, and the research and clear perception evinced in tracing 
words to their roots, and in giving the history of their growth 
into existing forms and uses, make his name pre-eminent in the 
ranks of philologists. In the matters of orthography and pro- 
nunciation, we give Worcester the preference; but in seeking 
the precise significance of any word, we should not think of jus- 


tifying a dissent from Webster on the authority of any other 
author. E. 

5. Sermon on the Death of Dr. Kane. By Rev. Dr. Putnam, of 
Roxbury. Delivered Sunday, March 8, 1857. 

The reading public are indebted to the enterprise of the Daily 


Traveller, for the opportunity to read this most admirable and 
timely Sermon. It was reported verbatim for that paper; and 
such was the eagerness to obtain it, that the same types which 
made the columns of the Daily, were put into pamphlet form. 
The cheap pamphlet edition is of course a humble affair, as a 


specimén of typography ; but the Sermon itself amply rewards 
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the great desire to read it. We gladly seize the opportunity 


which it gives us, to pay our humble tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Kane. The death of the great explorer has touched a cord 


in the general heart, and a whole- nation mourns. We never 
saw him in person, but when the sad news reached us, that his 


body had finally fallen a prey to the infirmities which his almost 
unprecedented hardships brought upon it, we felt as if a dearly 


loved friend had left our home never toreturn. Elisha Kent Kane is 
indeed a house-hold name. In how many families has that name 
been pronounced during the winter now passed! How many 
hearts have beat quicker, in how many veins has the blood 


throbbed; how many sympathetic souls have felt the racking 
pain of anxious fear, as the eye traced the glowing lines of that 


book ! It is a great consolation, now that the hero has reached 
his earthly resting place, that the man who so enlisted the sym- 
pathies of all classes of men, leaves upon his reputation no mark 
which the hand of affection could wish to erase. The-heroic 


adventurer was a Christian. The narrator who, in the record of 


his hardships among the glaciers of that terrible Arctic pris- 


on, never raises a doubt of the superintending care of a kind 
Providence—-who is able, while in the very extremity of suffer- 
ing, and when rapidly diminishing food seems to be hastening the 


approach of starvation, to sketch the peculiar features and sub- 


limities of his strange locality,—and who, when the outward eye 


can discern no possible escape from the fetters that held him, can 
yet testify to an unyielding faith in the watchfulness of his heav- 
enly Father, assured that in some way the door of escape will 
be opened,—he that can make such a record of experiences under 


circumstances which render insincerity impossible, may well be 


entitled to the appellation of the Christian hero, That he had the 


infirmities of our common nature, need not be doubted ; but his 
departure from earthly scenes leaves in no appreciative heart 
any other feeling than that of mourning sorrow, mingled with 


an honorable pride in the memory of his services to a grateful 
world, 

Among the numerous tributes to the memory of Dr. Kane, 
none excel, and few equal, the one named above. In a Ser- 


mon of moderate length, Dr. Putnam has paid a tribute to the 
memory of the noble dead, which could not have been written in 


any ordinary mood. Too much inspired with his theme to deal 
in ornate eulogy, the phraseology of the Sermon is a model of 
simplicity. It would seem that any one might have written it, 


so precisely does it give utterance to the emotions which every 
one feels. It bears every evidence of being hastily written ; it 


came from a full heart; and being the language of the heart, the 
elaborate pen could do a but mutilate. With the excep- 


VOL. XIV. 
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tion of one marked instance—to which we shall presently refer 
—Dr. Putnam’s Sermon does precise justice to his theme; and 
though our limited space will not permit extended extracts, we. 
cannot forego the opportunity to give place to a few paragraphs. 
How vivid is the following statement of the occasion which 


summoned Kane to his perilous adventure ! 


“Some eight years ago there went forth the cry of alarm and 
sympathy for a brave English navigator, who had sailed for the 
extreme north, and had not returned or been heard from. It 
was a cry of appeal, Who will venture upon his track, and brave 
the frost-king in his northern-most recesses to search for the gal- 
lant mariner and his companions, who, it was feared, if he had 
not perished, was held prisoner in that eternal ice. The voice 
that drowned all others in this appeal, was the soft voice of a 
woman calling for her lost husband, and, in the irresistible 
strength of a wife’s tenderness, summoning’ brave men, if there 
were any left in the world, to go and bring him back if he lived, 
or, if he had perished, to tell her how and:where. Added to 
this call was the appeal of science, the spirit of research which 
never flags, the demand for knowledge which is never satisfied, 
asking who would go to explore further those terrific wilds, 
wrest the secrets of naturé from within her inmost barrier, set 
foot, if possible, on the very axis of the globe, and with the pole- 
star overhead, report what he saw in the heavens and the earth.” 


Dr. Kane, at the time a Surgeon in the American navy, re- 
sponded to the call. Nominally a subordinate, but virtually a 
principal, he made one unsuccessful search for the lost navigator. 
The first trial taught him how to preparé for a second. ‘ Kin- 
dred spirits at home fitted him out. He picked brave and faith- 
ful men forassociates.” With but three laws,—demanding subor- 
dination to the Commander, abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
and the disuse of profane language,—he set sail in the Spring 
of 1853, from New York. 


‘‘In the first place, to conceive of, and deliberately plan and 
enter upon, an undertaking of extremest difficulty and peril, not 
for pleasure, nor for gain; expecting to suffer, anticipating every 
possible privation, prepared to die, and never be heard of or tra- 
ced, and to be moved to it for humanity’s sake, and for the noble 
love of knowledge—that is a splendid sight wherever you behold 
it. It is not common. It is heroism. It marks a man above 
the ‘common level of his kind. It reveals a spirit superior to 
comfort and gain and safety. It lifts the thought of all behold- 
ers out of the ignoble rut of pleasure and money-making, exhib- 
its a spectacle of the old chivalry, raises the human mind into at 
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least a temporary and a partial sympathy with lofty daring and 
the self-sacrifice of a brave and true spirit. This grovelling age, 
so prudent and so self-indulgent, greatly needs such shocks of 
the heroic element. And it has them, here and there, and this 
is one. And if it be costly, it is worth a thousand times the 
price.” 

We cannot deny ourselves the privilege of inserting the para- 
graph which, with unconscious skill, has compressed into a few 
sentences the history of the voyage. 


‘Follow that little vessel with its intrepid crew after she has 
got beyond the tracks of commerce and the habitations of men. 
See her warping slowly along the coast whose rivers are glaciers, 
and whose hills, the everlasting snows—winding through narrow 
rifts in the ice, now lifted out high and dry, and again all but 
crushed in the thickening pack—obtaining her only occasional 
rest under the lee of a floating berg, boring her way through the 
crystal fields until she reaches at length a point where no keel 
had preceded her. There the ice thickens about her, and she can 
never move again, forwards or backwards. She lies there still. 
That brave, unconscious barque almost moves our sympathies. 
But the men—our business is with them, to see what they can 
teach us of the sublime lesson of the possibilities of human en- 
durance and perseverance. Winter comes on—an Arctic winter 
—and that is their home, cut off from all human intercourse ex- 
cept with the few stray savages pursuing their game even there. 
The midnight of the year settles upon them—four months of ut- 
ter darkness, and not a ray of the sun’s light or warmth. The 
thermometer 90 degrees below freezing. A time of extreme suf- 
fering and privation. The very dogs sicken and die of mental 
disease, depression of spirit, for want of light. Man and beast 
sicken alike for lack of proper food. Then comes a little gleam 
of what they call summer—some slight softening in the sky, and 
on the face, not of the earth and the water, but of the ice. 
But they cannot move their ship, and will not leave her. Then 
another winter on the same spot. They are reduced to the great- 
est extremities for lack of food and fuel, and every comfort held 
necessary for men’s existence,—darkness and cold and disease 
and hunger and loneliness and ever-threatening death within and 
around.” 


We have intimated that in one particular, Dr. Putnam’s ser- 
mon is open to censure. He not only fails to do justice to Kane’s 
companions; we must think, that, without intending it, he has 
done them an injustice. We confess that we read with pain, the 
following allusion to the band of which Dr. Kane was chief: 
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‘‘ The commander himself was the central figure of the group. 
There was in him moral vitality enough to sustain the whole. 
The rest were for the most part common men, and became great 
only through the greatness with which he inspired them through 
that magic influence which is a leading attribute of all superior 
men.” 


As we read this, we thought of the brave and hardy Morton, 
who, with the faithful Hans, made the great discovery of the 
expedition,—revealed to the world the existence of an open body 
of water, which scientific men believe to be a polar sea. We 
thought of the generous and self-sacrificing Ohlsen, whose mel- 
ancholy death—resulting from an over-exertion to save the sledge 
on which so many lives depended—has been read by few with- 
out a tear. Surely, the greatness of the commander needs no 
back-ground of censure, either direct or implied, upon the noble 
band who looked to him for direction. It ought in justice to be 
remembered, that the consciousness of his terrible responsibility, 
and the reflection that the thoughts of millions were particu- 
larly upon him,.were incentives to perseverance, and supports in 
breasting difficulties, which his men could not feel in any thing 
like an equal degree. Some irregularities there indeed were; 
but the spirit of man has not that self-control, and that strength 
of fortitude, while in a state even of honorable subordination, 
that comes from a sense of peculiar responsibility, and the espe- 
cial call to set an example of manly endurance. It is by no 
means an unnatural supposition, that the particular member of 
Kane’s company, whose conduct seems open to great censure, 
would have acquitted himself well, and earned high praise, had 
some measure of his commander’s responsibility rested upon him, 
and so called into the ascendancy the better powers of his nature. 

The heroic band of Arctic adventurers, who have found in 
Dr. Kane their most brilliant name, have added nothing to any 
nation’s pecuniary wealth. No new avenue of commerce has 
been opened. No fresh mart of trade has been established. 
Arctic adventures have exhausted millions, without the return of 


adollar. Yet, 


‘“‘The results thus far have been happy. They have produced 
no money, yielded no revenue, nor added an item to the list of 
our luxuries. But they have produced examples, and now lately, 
in the expedition I have referred to, one most signal example of 
manly strength and fortitude, adorned and sanctified by gentle- 
ness, tenderness and piety. And one such example, meeting the 
eye and filling the heart of the civilized world, is of such value 
that the price it costs in money, in comfort, or in life, voluntarily 
paid, is not to be reckoned, is of no account in comparison. 
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The world must always have some heroism in it, to keep it from 
degeneracy, effeminacy and stagnation. And there we have it in 
these days. The story of it makes a million of hearts dilate 
with nobler sympathies, and a new sense of power within them- 
selves. Whatever teaches the world how much can be done 
and borne by a man under the guidance of lofty and generous 
motives, how much fatigue, pain, privation and defeat, with 
patience unfailing, and hope unquenchable, and religious faith 
and trust sustained and all-sustaining,—whatever teaches that, 
is the prime benefaction of our time, and the most signal illus- 
tion of a wise and loving Providence.” Jy 


6. Villas and Cottages. A series of Designs prepared for execu- 
tion in the United States. 7 Calvert Vaux, Architect. Illustrated by 
three hundred engravings. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1857. 


The author of this unique volume was professionally associated 
with the late lamented Andréw J. Downing.—an artist whose 
architectural conceptions, by their alliance with spiritual aims, 
have done much, not alone for the conveniences, but through 
these, for the moral elevation of social life in America. Mr. 
Vaux thus comes before us with the most unequivocal endorse- 
ment of the greatest architect that has honored our country. 
We may be sure, therefore, if indeed any assurance is needed, 
that in the noble volume before us, we have the suggestions and 
the plans of the highest authority in architecture. 

The series of designs, specially adapted to the United States, 
and already executed here, which are contained in the book 
under notice, are needed. We do not undertake to say how it 
may be in other countries, but in America architectural displays 
are sadly defective. There is no reason why a convenient house 
may not be beautiful— why it may not please the eye, as 
well as answer the ends of economy and comfort. There are 
instances of comfortable and economical dwellings, which it is a 
pleasure to see; and though these instances are, unfortunately, 
rare, they are enough to practically demonstrate that beauty and 
convenience are not necessarily antipodes in house-architecture. 
The ungainly structures which are made to answer for dwellings, 
are not necessitated by considerations of economy; they are the 
products of a sad lack of taste. Our Puritan ancestors under- 
stood the Hebrew commonwealth much better than they did the 
principles and the rules of beauty ; and though they left us some 
good examples, they have entailed upon us most wretched-look- 
ing buildings,“worse than this, a willingness to be content with 
such. Who has not felt pain, as he has passed through the 
streets of our ancient cities? For economy’s sake, perhaps, 


18* 
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every building must touch the side-walk ; but did economy re- 
quire the builder to find his model in a dry-goods box? At all 
events, there might have been method enough to arrange houses 
in a line. But our fathers loved variety; and so the several 
buildings, though lining the same street, must recognize every 
point of the compass. ; 

In Mr. Downing we find the first determined re-action against 
the awkward, unartistic executions of our New England ances- 
tors. ‘He readily saw,” says Mr. Vaux, in his preface, “ that 
the contempt of art which the early Puritans had shown with 
the best intentions, and which in their age of imperfect tolera- 
tion was-entirely intelligible, and perhaps necessary, exists now 
only as a chronic, unmeaning prejudice; he also perceived that 
the proper time had arrived for the exercise of a better state of 
feeling, and for a general popular advance in taste, and he ad- 
dressed himself to the furtherance of this good work with quiet 
enthusiasm. He used every effort to break down the foolish 
barrier that ignorance had set between the artist and the moral- 
ist, and strove to make manifest in all his works the glorious 
truth that the really ‘ beautiful’ and the really ‘good’ are 
one.” 

We bestow more than usual space in noticing the volume of 
Mr. Vaux, in that we deeply realize the necessity of such a guide 
to all who, in founding their homesteads, desire to mingle taste 
with economy, beauty with convenience. Its numerous plans 
and specifications will be invaluable to those who contemplate 
house-building. The very excellent engravings, explained by a 
copious text, will do much to form the taste and to enlighten 
the judgment of any one who gives them a careful examination. 
And here we are glad to let the author explain his purpose. 
We quote from page 4 of the preface : 


‘‘The accompanying designs have been prepared within the 
last few years to respond to the varied requirements of different 
parties who have asked for them, and it is conceived, therefore, 
that they may possibly represent, to some useful extent, to those 
who are about to build in the country, the accommodations and 
arrangements for convenience that appertain to such buildings. 
They are not brought before the public as model designs, to les- 
sen the necessity for the exercise of individual taste, but, as far 
as possible, to increase its activity. Such books are needed as 
stepping-stones ; for no general popular progress can be made in 
any art without ample and cheap opportunities for comparison 
and criticism ; and the chief value of illustrated works on such 
topics as domestic architecture, must always lie in the fact that 
they are calculated to rouse into active life the dormant capacity 
for individual preference, which all possess more or less, and 
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which is absolutely necessary for a just artistic opinion on any 
subject. It is for this reason, and with the hope of being more 
generally intelligible and popularly useful, that the engravings 
are arranged, in the present volume, in a condensed, regular 
manner, so that they may be examined with little trouble, and 
with but slight reference to the descriptions; the eye thus being 
enabled to glance from one to the other briefly and easily.” 


We cannot close this notice without a word of thanks to the 
publishers for the faultless typography, and the noble page, which 
form the appropriate accompaniments of a work intended to ex- 
emplify the elegant in architecture. The engravings are from 
the hands of accomplished artists; and add very greatly to the 
beauty, while they contribute to the main purpose of the work. 

E. 


7. Canterbury Tales. By Sophia Lee. New York: Mason Broth- 
ers. (1857. pp. 431. 


The principal writer of the ‘Canterbury Tales,” was Miss 
Harriet Lee, a sister of Sophia. Two volumes already contain 
her productions. The present volume contains all that came from 
the pen of Sophia. By some mistake, we presume, the first two 
volumes have not reached us. We regret the mistake; for we 
would gladly number among our choice books, the series of short 

Stories, which, under the name of “‘ Canterbury Tales,” gained 
- a wide popularity half a century ago,—being translated in sev- 
eral languages,—and which, having passed securely the severe 
test of time, are now numbered among the British classics. 
Harriet and Sophia Lee were the contemporaries of Lord Byron; 
and to get the attention of the judicious, at an epoch which num- 
bered Scott, Byron, Rogers, and Wordsworth, as its literary 
stars, is to give indubitable evidence of genius of a high order. 
The Miss Lees did, what some of their contemporaries did not— 
they made their pens subservient to moral ends; and it is not 
often that so much of imagination is allied with virtuous aims. 
We have but one volume of the “Canterbury Tales.” We re- 
commend our readers to get the three. E. 


8. El Gringo; or, New Mexico and her People. By W. H. Davis. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, 1857. pp. 432. 


A diary kept during a residence of two years and a half in 
New Mexico, furnishes the most entertaining materials contained 
in this book. The author travelled extensively, and was partic- 
ularly industrious in noting the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple. The record of. his observations is instructive ; and the 
graphic sketches he gives of incidents are both instructive and 
entertaining. He exhibits asad picture of the morals of the 
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people. ‘ Probably there is no country in the world, claiming to 
be civilized, where vice is more prevalent among all classes of 
the inhabitants.” Nothing indicates the moral development of a 
people so clearly as the common notion and practice with refer- 
ence to the marriage vow. This, our author informs us, “is held 
sacred by very few, and the ceremony is more a matter of con- 
venience than any thing else.”” The worst feature of this state of 
society, is the utter want of shame in connexion with the irregu- 
larities which such notions of the marriage covenant sufficiently 
indicate. Has it been well for our country, that such a partner 
as New Mexico has been taken into the family ?. But we can 
improve its morals! And in this way, we can exemplify, on 
a large scale, the maxim of the virtuous lady, who married a lib- 
ertine that she might reform him. - Few parents, we judge, 
would care to have their daughters act on such self-sacrificing 
maxims. We must confess that our nation had vicious chil- 
dren enough, without undertaking the care of such specimens of 
depravity as our author but too conclusively makes the people 
of New Mexico to be. 

El Gringo contains a great amount of historical matter, “ al- 
most wholly obtained from official records in the office of the 
Secretary of the Territory of Santa Fé.” There are numerous 


engravings illustrative of many prominent cities and other locali- 
ties. We heartily commend the book to the reading public. E. 


9. Kathie Brande. A History of a Quiet Life. By Holme Lee. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. pp. 339. 


We might have censured this book as common-place,—so 
much do its pictures of life reflect what we have so often wit- 
nessed—had it not occurred to us, that in this we find merit of 
a very high order. Though paradoxical, the statement is ‘true, 
that in the multitude of books avowedly descriptive of real life, 
nothing is so uncommon as the common-place. The great 
novel is the one that tells us things which not only never did 
happen, but what never can happen. In the great majority of 
instances, the fictitious writer assumes that he must invent that 
which is startling ; and the greater the improbability of his sto- 
ries, the more conclusively will they give evidence of genius. 
In Kathie Brande, we find a totally different test of merit. The 
story of hope deferred, of anxious, suffering love, of final and 
happy marriage, told with simplicity, yet with elegant and 
touching phrase, is the history of how many human hearts. 
Death and sorrow are the usual accompaniments of a fire-side 
history, and their story gives to Kathie Brande a vein of mel- 
ancholy, for which, however, the denouement makes ample amends. 
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We could name a long list of worthy acquaintances who will find 
in Kathie Brande a transcript of their own lives. E. 


10. The Works of George William Curtis. In five volumes, New 
York : Dix, Edwards & Co. 


As a matter of form, we enumerate the titles of these several 
volumes, though it can be hardly necessary to inform the lovers 
of polite literature what names Mr. Curtis has given to his writ- 
ings. We give them in the order in which they appear in this 
handsome edition:—Nile Notes of a Howadji; The Howadji 
in Syria ; Lotus-Eating ; aSummer Book; The Potiphar Papers ; 
Prue and I. We do not purpose to give any thing like an 
analysis of works which we have read with unbroken delight. 
Considering the length of*time Mr. Curtis has been before the 
public, his popularity is unprecedented in this country. Occu- 
pying a sphere about midway between the purely fictitious and 
the real, Mr. Curtis has found admirers among all readers of 
literary taste. “Our purpose here, however, is to direct attention 
to the elegant edition of his work, issued by the publishers 
named above. There is a singular congruity between the text 
and the type. A handsome page affects us very much as does a 
picture ; rather as an elegant frame sets off a picture. There is 
a mysterious sympathy between words and types ; and while a 
good story may fail of readers because of a repulsive print, an or- 
dinary book may be commended by its genteel dress. We do 
not like to see a man of culture in rags; and a clown never looks 
right in silk and broadcloth. It is paying Mr. Curtis a high 
compliment—and he stands in no need of such—to say that 
his books are entitled to the dress which his publishers have 
furnished them. E. 


11. Lake Ngami;or, Explorations and Discoveries, during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South Western Africa. By Charles John 
Andersson. With an Introductory Letter by Jobn Charles Fremont. 

en sereeneTe Illustrations. New York: Dix, Edwards&Co. 1857. 
pp. 


The peculiarity of this edition of a popular work is in the 
large size of its type, the distinctness of its engravings, and the 
very commendatory Letter of Col. Fremont. We did not how- 
ever need the sanction of Fremont to read it; and this we have 
done at a time when nothing but an unabated interest in the 
work could have made us neglect other demands on our time. 
Mr. Andersson is one of a heroic band now resolutely forcing a 
passage into that mysterious region—Central Africa. While 
every part of the ocean, and almost every other portion of the 
globe, has been seen by civilized man, very much of Africa has 
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remained a sealed volume. And every daring adventurer who 
seeks to open its lids for the first time, feels something of the 
dread which oppressed the companions of Columbus on first cross- 
ing an unknown ocean. The mists which have ever settled over 
the great bulk of Africa, are being lifted ; and its once inaccessi- 
ble regions are sharing, with the Arctic seas, the honor of excit- 


ing the thirst for daring adventure. 

Mr. Andersson’s experiences were chiefly in the southern part 
of Central Africa,—in which region he is a pioneer adventurer. 
It seems to us a mystery that he escaped alive; for he founda 
foe in every thing,—savage beasts, savage men, and savage nature. 
Most of his hardships were necessarily on foot. His sole friends 


were steady nerves and a sure rifle. Had either of these desert- 


ed him, he would have been an easy prey for more than one hun- 
gry lion. His career as an adventurer is probably at an end ; 
his constitution has yielded to hardships and exposure. It is 
worth something to reflect that his career has been useful in 


acquainting the civilized world with the peculiarities of a locality 
which not many will care to visit for themselves. E. 


12. Arctic Adventures, by Sea and Land, from the Earliest Date to 
the Last Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin. Edited by Epes 
Sargent. With Maps and Illustrations. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
and Company. 1857. 


The unprecedented enthusiasm awakened by the narrative of 
Dr. Kane, has created a very general desire to know more of those 
expeditions to the north, of which that of our recently deceased 
countryman is the most romantic, if not the most successful. 


The task of compiling a volume, which, overlooking the great 


bulk of particulars, should bring the salient features into promi- 
nence, could not have found bettér hands than those of Mr. 
Sargent. In the volume before us he has condensed the entire 
history of the efforts of navigators to effect a North-west passage. 


Commencing even with the Northmen, passing hastily over the’ 


voyages of the Cabots, the Corterials, Hudson, Baffin, Phipp, 
and Cook, he devotes the bulk of his work to that series of ad- 
ventures which commenced with Sir John Ross and ended with 
Dr. Kane. We thus have somewhat extended histories of the 


voyages of Parry, Lyon, Franklin, Rae, McClare, and other illus- 
trious navigators, including the American expeditions. We are 
particularly obliged to the editor for his dictionary of the “ tech- 


nical terms peculiar to navigators among ice.”” "We recommend 
the reader to master these definitions before reading the book. 


Many a delighted reader will thank Mr. Sargent for his editorial 
labors. 
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13. The Tragedies of Euripides, Literally translated and revised, 


with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Theodore Alois Buckly. In 
two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 


We welcome this further addition to Harper’s Classical Li- 
brary. Euripides does not belong to the culminating epoch of 
Greek literature. The fire had began to grow dim, and the flash 


of genius was succeeded by the: polish of rhetoric. Euripides 


belongs to the rhetorical epoch; and his Tragedies reflect the 
philosophical rather than the poetical greatness of Greek intel- 
lect. To those who would have 4a sight of this age of Grecian 
history, Euripides is invaluable; for the most truthful repre- 


sentations of Grote, and the most graphic pictures of Macaulay, 


cannot introduce us to the real character of a distant time, so 
well as the humblest writers belonging to their time. Those who 
cannot read “ the original Greek,’’ may be eficouraged by the re- 
flection, that a literal translation is ‘‘ next best.’” The volumes 
of the Harpers are a successful imitation of Bohn, and are much 
cheaper. E. 


14, The Analytical Concordanée of the Holy Seriptures: or the 


Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads. Edited by John 
Eadie, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lineoln. 1857. 


The plan of this work is to arrange, in alphabetical order, all the 
topics in any way presented in the Bible; and under each to 
collect all the passages which belong to it. The student, wish- 


ing to know what the Bible teaches on any particular subject, 


has only to refer to the Analytical Concordance, and he will find 
all the passages which can give light upon it arranged in due 
order. No one must ask for great accuracy in such a work. 
Its execution necessarily calls into exercise all the theological 


tenets of the compiler ; and to object because his work is not in 


all points correct, is as abgurd as to expect an infallible com- 


mentary. A Universalist would not have had such a heading 
as ‘‘Hell, the place of the finally wicked.” He does not 


believe that there will be any finally wicked; nor does he 
believe that hell is a place of punishment, but only an emblem 
thereof. And here it occurs to us to observe, that while our 


compiler finds a long list of passages which he thinks properly 
comes under the head just named, he gives but five which de- 
clare the misery of hell to be eternal; and strange to say, not 


one of these five contains the word hell; not one contains the 
word eternal, and but two the word everlasting! We wish 
those who affirm that the Bible teaches the doctrine of endless 


punishment, would consult Dr. Eadie’s Concordance and see 
what a meagre array of proof-texts he furnishes them. Though 
by no means intended for such, we might almost commend his 
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-work, as a Universalist compilation. We are reminded that 
our Unitarian brethren have noticed that Dr. Eadie has col- 
lected but six texts under ‘The Trinity ;”’ and one of these 
is the’ supicious passage, 1 John v. 7. These things show his 
candor ; and warrant us in commending his work to all biblical 
students. E. 


15. The Household Edition of the Waverly Novels. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


In this connection we take great pleasure in congratulating 
the reading public on the prospective reprint of the Waverly 
Novels, by one of the most successful of the publishing houses 
in Boston. ‘ The new print is to be called The Household Edi- 
tion, and is to do for Sir Walter Scott what has been done for 
Shakspeare—put his works in a typographical dress that shall 
be worthy their resplendent merits. Each of the large novels 
will appear in two volumes, ‘ Waverly” is already out; and 
the very high expectations which the publishers had raised are 
amply realized. In quality of paper, size, and neatness of print, 
excellence of engraving, and convenience of form, nothing more 
can be asked. We are glad to hear that the indications now are 
that the enterprise will be pecuniarily successful. It is encour- 
aging to have such assurances that works of merit can find pat- 
ronage. It will be no easy matter for our British contemporaries 
to rival in excellence the Household Edition of the Waverly 
Novels, now in process of being printed. E. 


16. The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Com- 
plete in one volume. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 

Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Complete in two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 


Uniform editions of living poets who need no commendation 
to make them acceptable. We wish simply to direct attention 
to the mechanical appearance of the books. Printed on a thin yet 
stout leaf, the entire poems of Tennyson and Longfellow are in 
these three little volumes; and they exhibit a type sufficiently 
large for any healthy eye. A more successful blending of cheap- 
ness, convenience, and beauty has not rewarded the printer’s skill. 
The publishers might have affixed to the title-page “gift edi- 
tion” ; for whoever would present a friend with the works of the 
poets named, will not think of selecting any other print. The 
whole appearance of the volumes is characterized by the single 
word—elegance. . E. 
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Art. XVIIL 


/ 


Relations of Reason to Christian Doctrine. 


Ir is a reproach of Christianity, in thé estimation of 
some persons, that it admits of so numerous an array of 
sects. They assume that it ought to have produced a 
uniformity of opinion, rising with the same splendor in 
every mind, however narrow, irregular or obscure it 
chance to be; and impressing the same image upon the 
retina of every soul, however dim, distorted, or blind that 
faculty may have been. That unity of faith which the 
Romish church has essayed to secure by the thunders 
of excommunication and the bloody enginery of persecu- 
tion, ought to have been the spontaneous fruit of Christian 
doctrine, according to this cynical and arbitrary opinion. 

Whatever we may think of the consistency of such an 
idea, and however desirable it may be to have mankind 
survey the procession of God’s economy from our own 
spiritual stand-point, such happiness and harmony have 
never been realized in any age, among any people, or 
under any form of religion. The Pagans, with the com- 
mon light of nature shining into their souls, did not attain 
to a uniformity of belief; but as the sun, beaming upon a 
common earth, quickens and nourishes an infinite variety 
of animal and vegetable life, so the light of reason, vivify- 
ing one humanity, stimulated the growth of a vast diversity 
of religious ideas. The Jews, guided as they were by 
revelation through the tropical luxuriance of polytheism, 
were nevertheless distributed into.sects. The religion of 
the Persians, founded by Zoroaster and embodied in the 
Zendavesta, exhibited to the world, in the second century 
of the Christian era, the spectacle of not less than seventy 
sects, “‘ who variously explained the fundamental doc- 
trines of their faith, and were all indifferently divided by 
a crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mission and 
miracles of the prophet.” ! 

It is interesting to notice, in this connection, the famous 


1 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 230. 
*y VOL. XIV. 19 


rN 
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attempt of that pious monarch and reformer, Artaxerxes, 
to reduce the clamorous schismatics of his empire to a 
uniformity of belief. The means to which he resorted 
was the same infallible resource afterward so frequently 
embraced by the Christian church—a general council ; 
as if a college of sanguine oculists should undertake to 
regulate the sight of all the people in the state by a 
scientific proclamation! The Magi were summoned from 
all parts of the royal dominions, and appeared, on the 
appointed day, to the number of about eighty thousand. 
But as this appeared a rather unwieldy body for dispas- 
sionate deliberation, the Persian council was reduced, by 
successive manceuvres, “to forty thousand, to four thou- 
sand, to four hundred, to forty, and at last to seven Magi, 
the most respected for their learning and piety. One of 
these, Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, received from 
the hands of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long and pro- 
found sleep. As soon as he awoke, he related to the 
king and to the believing multitude, his journey to heaven, 
and his intimate conferences with the deity. Every doubt 
was silenced by this supernatural evidence ; and the arti- 
cles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal au- 
thority and ‘precision.’ # 

Our own more critical age distrusts the summary pro- 
cesses by which the problem of religion was solved in 
simpler times. In the boundless immensity of spiritual 
mysteries, there is no lack of experienced divers, solicit- 
ously groping for the pearl of truth; but the treasures 
they painfully bring to the surface have no uniform or 
permanent value. No prophet imbibes for us the magic 
draught, or scales the heavenly mount. No miracle 
simplifies the process of devout research, or cleaves with 
the sword of knowledge, the hopeless knot of speculation. 
Our hard metaphysical formulas, shaped in the mould of 
Saxon thought, would not soon yield to so etherial a force ; 
and our metallic sectarians would scarcely flow in the 
alembic of unity, whatsoever saint might be entranced for 
so amiable a purpose. 

In our inquiries after religious truth, we are left to more 
arduous and responsible means. We have to depend 


2 Gibbon, vol. i. 231. 
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upon our reason and moral sense. The interposition of 
revealed truth is qualified by the measure and state of 
our faculties. We are favored by a divine revelation ; 
but this can affect us only through a human interpretation. 
It enshrines, as we trust, all the superhuman truth which 
our present circumstances require ; but it belongs to our 
own faculties to discern that truth, to appropriate it to our 
condition, to assimilate it to our progressive existence. 
While the revelation may be absolute and perfect in itself, 
therefore, its reception on the part of man must be rela- 
tive and incomplete, according to his ability to perceive 
and acquire what it offers him. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the largest hearted men receive most abundant 
effusions of its benevolence and mercy; and within the 
tranquil, firmamental brains of the greatest men, its pur- 
pose rises with an ampler grandeur and brighter orb.® 

The revelation of the gospel does not scorn the smallest 
capacity, either mental or moral. It transfers its truth as 
perfectly as it can to every nature; it enters whatever 
avenue may be open, and stimulates or restrains whatever 
faculty it can reach. But, of course, when it enters an 
inferior nature, it becomes a gospel in miniature, like a | 
Chinese pagoda represented on a tea-plate. When it 
enters some solitary avenue, while other sources of the 
nature are sealed to its influence, it is of necessity a dis- 
torted and partial gospel ; inconsistent, because severed 
from its relations ; and unattractive, because deformed by 
the mould in which it is cast. Only in the spacious and 
salubrious nature, can the gospel appear in its original 
grandeur; and there only do we behold it in its absolute 
perfection, and admire the beauteous symmetry of its pro- 
portions. 


Most branches of the church have united in denouncing 
reason as fatal, considered as an instrument of religious 


3 We believe a critical survey of the church will prove the remark 
historically true, as well as philosophically apparent. The old Fathers, 
who limited and disfigured the primitive gospel, were neither good 
men nor great men. The human mind fully shared the decadence of 
virtue that attended the decline of the Roman empire. The Trinitarian 
controversy, both in its mental and moral aspects, shows into what 
unworthy hands the treasures of Christianity had fallen. The best of 
the Fathers now and then unwarily suffer their natural tenderness and 

common sense to contradict their creed. 
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inquiry. Religious truth is to be received passively, by 
authority of revelation, and not by agency of reason, they 
tellus. Butsuch injunctions convey manifest absurdities ; 
for what is to determine the credibility of an assumed 
revelation—its worth, its use, its meaning—if it be not 
reason? We do not regard the Bible as having any 
special value to an insane person; and this idea of repu- 
diating reason preparatory to receiving revelation, would 
place us in a mental affinity with lunatics. We must 
exercise reason in the first place, in order to acknowledge 
revelation ; and, in the second place, in order to appro- 
priate and imbibe its message. Had not reason been 
exercised upon what revelation has brought, there could 
have been neither sects nor theologies. Reason has form- 
ed all these out of the Bible, with help of the persistent 
suggestions of tradition, as it evolved the literature of 
Greece from the alphabet of Cadmus. What are all the 
conflicting churches of Christendom, but the successive 
productions of human reason, wrought out of the mine of 
God’s truth in different ages, under more or less favorable 
auspices, and revealing the relative advancement and 
capacity of mankind ? 

It is true that most of the theologies now in the world 
are repugnant to human reason, in its present maturity ; 
but they were not so regarded in the age and by the 
people that formed and adopted them. They are the 
accurate measure of the capacity and temper of those 
times and people. They represent the crude reflection 
and frigid sensibility in-which mankind then rested. 

As there was a time, recorded in the geological series, 
when the earth produced only monsters, so there was a 
time, defined and visible, in modern history, when the hu- 
man mind produced only abortions and prodigies. Who- 
ever looks into the literature of the middle ages, finds 
that the imagination bubbled with as fantastic conceits, 
and steamed with as lurid horrors as ever peopled a _ 
dreamer’s brain, or glided through a drunkard’s delirium. 
It was the normal state of the human mind, at that stage 
of its growth. Or, rather, it was a nebulous intelligence, 
waiting its crystallization. The productions of reason 
were, of course, akin to those of the imagination—that is, 
they were extravagant, terrific, monstrous. It represent- 
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ed God in all the terrors of an omnipotent sovereign ; 
conceived him as an Oriental despot, with almighty power 
and infinite vindictiveness; described him as a trinity of 
persons in a unity of substance. It personified the prin- 
ciple of evil; and lavished upon Satan, and the dark 
hierarchy of the damned, its wild luxuriance of infernal 
imagery. These grotesque and appalling shades were 
consecrated by theology, and they ornamented the picto- 
rial pageantry of the church. They harmonized with the 
political scenery of those times, and blended with their 
turbulent manners. Undoubtedly they were regarded as 
authorized by Revelation ; for the mind of that age intu- 
itively selected from the Bible its most terrible metaphors, 
and revelled in its solemn ambiguities, while it ignored 
the principles that, to our modern intelligence, qualify 
their meaning. 

When, therefore, the church offers to a self-poised dis- 
criminating thinker of this age, a set of doctrines which 
do not seem to him well authenticated, or consistent with 
themselves, he is justified in declining them, and may 
_ lawfully say: ‘ These doctrines do not commend them- 
selves to my judgment, as divine ; they cannot be dedu- 
ced from the Scriptures consistently with an intelligent 
and harmonizing criticism; and, more than all, they 
contradict my reason and revolt my conscience.’ The 
church may reply with a denial of the rights of reason, 
and scorn the verdict of conscience. But on what other 
authority shall a man repudiate error and accept truth ? 
On the authority of Revelation? But who is the compe- 
tent and infallible interpreter of the revelation? Augus- 
tine and Calvin gave one interpretation; Wesley gave 
another; Channing and Ballou have given theirs. Since 
no one of these theological leaders claimed inspiration, or 
has been acknowledged infallible ; and since their differ- 
ent versions of fundamental matters betray error some- 
where, what can we conclude, but that each gave us that 
view of Scriptural truth which his own reason was able to 
recognize ? and how can any interpretation of theirs be 
binding upon us, any farther than it may accord with our 
own spontaneous judgment ? 

Thus the church, notwithstanding its outcry against 
reason, Owes “oe existence to the creative action of 
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this faculty. In thus disowning its own father, and 
claiming an exclusively celestial parentage, it only emu- 
lates the dainty folly of some aspiring families, who dis- 
dain the plebian blood from which they sprung, and try 
to engraft their attenuated sprigs upon some genealogical 
tree that sprouted in the bed-chamber of kings. To 
require a man to receive doctrines upon authority merely, 
implies something akin to impudence; for the require- 
ment practically resolves itself into this: that the maturer 
reason of the present age shall passively receive what the 
feebler reason of past ages has created! This is nothing 
short of idolatry; it is forsaking the living God for an 
image fashioned by art and man’s device. 

As much were we obligated to retain the exploded phi- 
losophy of past ages, with its appendages of magic and 
demonology ; its visions of witches at their midnight ren- 
dezvous, and of perambulating ghosts, “re-visiting the 
glimpses of the moon, making night hideous.” As well 
might we have accepted the science of medieval times, 
with all the delusions of alchemy and astrology, as accept 
its theological system, or either of its immediate branches, 
with their metaphysical anomalies and spiritual bugbears. 
One was founded upon a superficial observation of nature ; 
and we have unanimously rejected it. The other was 
founded upon a superficial knowledge of Revelation ; why, 
not put that reverently aside with contemporary delusions ? 
The feeble reason of the age was exercised upon both; 
and both are monumental of its crudities and errors. As 
well might we content ourselves with the obsolete ideas of 
astronomy,—ignoring the grand movement discovered by 
Copernicus, and repudiating the laws unfolded by New- 
ton,—as retain that incongruous medley of truth and error 
which has descended to us from less favored ages, in the 
name of theology, without revising it in the light of our 
better intelligence, toning it down to our milder temper, 
and conforming it to the demands of our riper experience 
and more exacting reason. 

It has always been a peculiarity of our religious research, 
to claim and assert the prerogative of reason, as the medi- 
um and interpreter of Revelation. And itis due to fact to 
intimate, as we have ventured to do, that in this respect 
we only assert a privilege which all the sects have used, 


/ 
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whether conscious of doing so or not. The practical dis- 
tinction between us lies in this: that their theologies were 
shaped under the first experimental efforts of reason,— 
when reason was a journeyman, not a master-builder,— 
while ours is the creation of the maturer faculty, profiting 
by its former blunders, and aided by all the hints of human 
experience. Nor is it surprising that the older sects 
should spitefully disown and calumniate the faculty that 
gave them spiritual asylums so rude, incongruous, and 
barbaric; while it reserved to later religious orders, its 
nobler architecture, and its more spacious and beautiful 
retreats. 


There are obvious reasons why a new sect, coming 
into being in the dawn of the present century, as did ours, 
should acquire a juster idea of the gospel, and crystallize 
a purer body of truth, than its predecessors. 

In the first place, the eighteenth century had been dis- 
tinguished by tremendous mental agitation—an agitation 
that fearlessly invaded the cloister of the priest, the cabi- 
net of the statesman, and the sanctity of the moralist. 
The whole order of society fell under suspicion and 
examination. ‘The veil of superstition was torn from the 
church, and the most caustic investigation applied to all 
her doctrines and forms. All that mental vigor could 
overthrow, and all that skeptical ridicule could confound, 
tottered into the dust for a season, or withdrew into ob- 
scurity. Of course, so jealous and vindictive an assault 
—while it involved excesses and outrages, and exemplified 
much of the licentious impudence it came to chastise— 
could not fail to dislodge many impertinent superstitions, 
to trample out many odious errors, to promote a deeper 
research, to admit the light of a new age upon antiquated 
opinions, to carry mankind out of the treadmill of tradi- 
tion, and to harrow the human heart for the seed of new 
truth. Such was the beneficial effect of this religious, 
political, and philosophical,agitation. It effectually awoke 
the world from its unprofitable lethargy; it drove the 
bats of ignorance and the bloodhounds of bigotry from 
some departments of Christendom ; it opened the sluices 
of knowledge upon the barren garden of piety; it expan- 
ded the vision and vitalized the heart of man, so that his 
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faith was prepared for a wider range, and his experience 
for more angelic visitors. 


Another ground for trusting that a new sect, like ours, 
must acquire a more accurate knowledge of the gospel, 


is, that wiser principles of interpretation have, in our age, 
been applied to the Scriptures. Formerly a superstitious 
reverence for the mere letter of revelation, destroyed the 
harmony of its spirit, and involved the sacred record in 


hopeless confusion. So long as the language of the Bible 
—as well as its principles and ideas—-was supposed to 


have been dictated by the Holy Ghost, there was no pos- 
sibility of harmonizing its statements, nor could there be 
any limit to the doctrines that might claim its authority. 


So long as a metaphor of the prophets received the same 
interpretation as an abstract statement in the New Testa- 


ment ;—while a text from Chronicles had equal honor 
with another from the Sermon on the Mount, though one 


might be only a shred of history describing the crime of a 
glutton-king, and the other an axiom in morals which all 
history illustrates, and on which every heavenly life is 
poised ; and while an imprecatory psalm of David, and a 
voluptuous revery of Solomon, clashed with the patient 
forbearance of the Master and the imperious chastity of 
Paul—reason was involved in a maze of obscurity, and 
her children peopled a realm of discord. 

Recently, however, biblical scholars have begun to con- 
fess that the plenary hypothesis neither honors the Bible 
nor elucidates its meaning; that the language of revela- 
tion is human; that it has the peculiarites and varieties of 
a human language; that it is tinted by the dialects and 
shaded by the mental scenery through which it has passed ; 
that it is here narrative, and there metaphysical, now po- 
etic and then matter-of-fact ; here the fruit of spiritual ex- 
perience, and there the leaf and flower of inspired fancy. 
They are, therefore, confessing the necessity of applying 
to the Bible the same methods of interpretation which are 
applied to other writings—explaining the poetical books 
by those canons of criticisms which are usually applied 
to this branch of letters; submitting plain statements of 
doctrine to the severer rules:that govern a philosophical 
discourse; and so, with respect to the several orders of 
composition into which the Scriptures are classified, ap- 
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plying to each its appropriate rule of exposition. Thus it 
becomes comparatively easy to clucidate the doctrines of 


the Bible, and the liabilities to error are greatly dimin- 
ished. Its apparently incongruous utterances are resolved 


into a grand, sonorous harmony, which the finest natures 
recognize at last, as an authentic peal from the diapason 
of truth. 

Now, our denominational faith has been formed upon 


this rational method of biblical interpretation. While this 
method alone can harmonize the testimonies of the Bible, 


our faith appears as the spontaneous result of its applica- 
tion. Our theology occupies the same relation to the 


Bible, that Champollion bears to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. For ages, those mystic characters had defied the 


ingenuity of the learned, and furnished material for inf- 
nite speculation to the credulous and the imaginative. At 
‘last Champollion appeared—the potent wizard at whose 


mandate the most surly antiquity was to speak ; and no 
sooner had he applied his phonetic system to those recon- 
dite monuments, than they yielded up their dark secret, 
and this key of the antiquary unlocked the chambers of 
the elder empire.* The Bible has been, for ages, a col- 
lection of spiritual hieroglyphics, difficult of comprehen- 
sion, imperfectly explained by inadequate canons, and 
- furnishing to the blundering reason an occasion for infi- 
nite errors. But at length we are furnished with a key to 
its dim and recondite meanings. Under an intelligent 
and discriminating interpretation, its obscurities light up 
with sudden significance, and its seeming contradictions 
flow into consistency. Not only does revelation now 
approve itself to reason, as harmonious, but the great 
principle and purpose that pervade and unite the whole 
—the principle of truth and the purpose of its disclosure— 
are approved as consistent with God’s nature, and worthy 
of his universal love. 

Finally, a sect rising in this age enjoys another advan- 
tage in the enlarged social culture to which the world has 
now attained. The mental atmosphere is clearer, admit- 
ting of a wider intellectual survey, as well as of a more 
accurate comparison and analysis ; the human faculties are 
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more lambent, disciplined to greater precision of move- 
ment, than when the older sectarian faiths were founded. 
Every faith absorbs and assimilates the highest mental and 
moral power of the age in which it originates,—is mould- 
ed to the image of the transient ideal that marshals the 
human mind along its ascending course. This is true of the 
various Limitarian faiths ; including the tawdry furniture 
of Romish superstition, and the abhorrent barbarities of 
Calvinistic theology. They embody the spirit, and ex- 
press the capacity of the times in which they were organ- 
ized. But the soul of man has not been dormant through 
all these ages. The Almighty has not spoken twice or 
thrice, thenceforward to withhold his spirit from the crea- 
tures he has made. ‘Truth, though often laid prostrate 
by tyrants, and parodied by fools, has risen as often in 
perennial majesty, and contended for the victory against 
all the mob of errors. While lichen and moss have been 
painting the rocks, while the active intellect has been 
furnishing the bristling armory of science, the spirit of 
truth has been renovating the soul, hanging new figures 
in its chambers of imagery, and pouring through its 
expanded arches the beams of eternal beauty. We have 
reached a position where we must part from our old 
guides, and give heed to other oracles. Human reason 
has now something better to offer, and the human heart 
demands something nobler toenjoy. The more receptive 
humanity of the age craves the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
its primitive completeness; and, wherever its vital splen- 
dor gushes upon the soul, that quickened power, like the 
sun-lighted lips of Memnon, breaks into music. 

The springing possibilities of this age—its spiritual 
longings and its intellectual comprehensiveness ; its aspir- 
ing philanthrophy and its —— reason, spontaneous- 
ly crystallize themselves in the faith of Universalism. 
Universalism is the synonyme of the greatest thought, the 
divinest virtue, the sublimest hope, the consummate har- 
mony. The discipline of the soul, and the culture of the 
intellect, alike culminate in this. For what does Univer- 
salism proclaim? It proclaims that God is purposing 
and working to confer upon the human race the highest 
spiritual blessing of which they are susceptible,—which is 
immortal holiness and happiness. It proclaims this, be- 
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cause the attributes of God can involve no other issue. 
He is the creator of all spirits, and hence responsible for 
all human existence. He is the Father of all spirits, and 
hence sustains the most tender relation to mankind. He 
is characterized by infinite and universal goodness; kind 
to the unthankful and the evil; no respecter of persons ; 
and this goodness is armed with almighty power, and 
exercised in infinite wisdom. This is what nature. and 
Revelation, with one voice, declare; and it is what all 
Christians accept as indisputable truth. Universalism is 
the logical sequence of these fundamental truths, which 
are rooted in every church.. It is not of a nature to de- 
mand ‘extraneous evidence. Its best defence is found in 
its very statement. It is based upon the acknowledged 
attributes of God ; in its process, it blends with the order 
of Providence and with the forces of Christianity ; while 
in its result, it presents the perfect fruit of spontaneous 
‘and universal love. As it is the nature of the mid-day 
sun to fill the cope of heaven with light, so it is the nature 
of the perfect deity to fill the universe with holiness and 
joy. Before his effulgent goodness, the domain of evil 
insensibly contracts ; man’s torpid sensibilities revive and 
flow ; the’illusions of ignorance disappear ; the fetters of 
passion break asunder; the tongue of the dumb soul 
sings ; and the humanity that went sobbing out of Eden’s 
gate, finds a renovated paradise in all the lands of God. 

E. W. Re « 


Art. XIX. 


Unguided Mental Action. 


Tuerre ate certain conditions of the human mind which 
have largely claimed the attention of thinkers, because of 
their departure from the accustomed uniformity of mental 
Operations. In the normal and healthy condition, there is 
always witnessed the presence of a supreme guiding force, 
whose authority is paramount, and whose mandates all 
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the other faculties obey. This force we call the Will. 
It determines the course one shall pursue; and, by its 
rectitude or perversity, its strength or feebleness, shapes 
his character for good or for evil. But in other condi- 
tions, this power is suspended and sometimes lost. The 
mind acts independently of it, and, therefore, departs from 
its accustomed course. In these conditions, there is no 
uniformity in its operations. It defies all calculation. 
Its movements are eccentric, and can never be foreseen, 
much less foretold. 

We propose, in this article, to consider the subject of 
Unguided Mental Action, and to present some of the 
forms in which it is witnessed. Some facts connected 
with it are of exceeding interest, and have an important 
bearing upon things of practical utility. The subject 
ought to be better understood than it is, because of its re- 
lation to the welfare of the mind. A little reflection upon 
it by people generally, would, if we mistake not, render 
them more cautious than they are, how they tamper with 
the delicate organism of their mental constitutions. This 
finely tuned instrument, the human mind, more skilful in 
its contrivance and more nicely wrought in its mechanism 
than the most wonderful masterpieces of human ingenu- 
ity, is indeed a fearful thing. People should be careful 
how they deal with it. Unskilled hands should never be 
permitted to sweep its keys. Never, in idle curiosity, 
should they handle or displace its chords; and never, in 
wanton sport, should they draw from it discordant notes. 

I. The first form of involuntary mental action, claim- 
ing attention, is witnessed in dreaming. Nature has 
kindly provided, that, when wearied in body and in mind, 
we shall cease from the activities of life, and find repose 
and refreshment in sleep. The eye closes, the limbs no 
longer move, the will retires from its throne, and all our 
senses are lost in oblivion. The voluntary powers of the 
body cease to perform their accustomed functions. The 
involuntary powers, however, are yet active. We breathe 
in sleep, as well as when awake. The blood circulates; 
the heart and pulses beat, and the work of digestion and 
nutrition goes on. So with the mind. The will abdi- 
cates its authority, and the judgment or reasoning power 
is suspended. Not so with the other mental powers. 
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They are often active as ever. Events occur to us the 
same as when we are awake, and 3eem asreal. Some- 
times there is even more quickness of thought in sleep 
than in the waking state. Time and space are annihila- 
ted. In five minutes, one will dream of events, which, if 
they really occurred, would require years of time, with 
thousands of miles of travel. These thoughts are usually 
disjointed and fragmentary, without coherence or consis- 
tency. They are erratic and wild, simply because the 
guiding power of the will is suspended. If we believed 
in phrenology, and supposed the mind to be the result of 
machinery, (which we do not,) we should say that the 
machinery of the brain continues to move, while the will 
is asleep. The mind acts without its guiding power; 
and, thus acting, ceases to carry with it those indications 
of nobleness which appear in the wakeful state. As is 
said by a writer in the Spectator: ‘‘ While we are awake, 
we are at liberty to fix our thoughts on what we please, 
but in sleep we have not the command of them. The 
ideas which strike the fancy, arise in us without our 
choice.” ! 

II. Involuntary mental action is witnessed in that state 
of mind which is termed revery. Sometimes this action 
is called day-dreaming. ‘Though the person is awake, 
yet he has so acquired the habit of surrendering the con- 
trol over the current of his thoughts, as to permit them to 
rove, without guidance and without restraint, wherever 
fancy may lead. Instances are not of rare occurrence. 
Among the young especially, we often note those who 
seem not to be conscious of what is passing around them. 
Though surrounded by those of like age and station in 
life, they are yet alone in the world, and live on, uncon- 
scious of actual scenes. They pass their time in a sort of 
dreamy indifference to life and its great concerns; and it 
is = by inducing them to put forth the utmost endeav- 
ors of their wills, that we can arouse them to any of those 
manly exertions so needful to the faithful doing of duty. 

This condition of the mind is to be carefully avoided. 
Those who have the care of youth should discourage its 
first indications. The mind, in the wakeful state, should 
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ever be under the control of the will; and under no cir- 
cumstances ought its operations to be permitted to go on, 
unguided by its rightful authority. ‘' It was undoubtedly 
the intention of nature,” says an excellent writer,® ‘ that 
the objects of perception should produce much stronger 
impressions on the mind than its own operations. And 
accordingly they always do so, when proper care has been 
taken in early life to exercise the different principles of 
our constitution. But it is possible, by long habits of 
solitary reflection, to reverse this order of things, and to 
weaken the attention to sensible objects to so great a 
degree as to leave the conduct almost wholly under the 
influence of imagination. Removed to a distance from 
society and from the pursuits of life,—when we have long 
been accustomed to converse with our own thoughts and 
have found our activity gratified by intellectual exertions 
which afford scope to all our powers and affections, with- 
out exposing us te the inconveniences resulting from the 
bustle of the world,—we are apt to contract an unnatural 
predilection for meditation, and to lose all interest in ex- 
ternal occurrences. In such situations, too, the mind 
gradually loses that command which education, when 
properly conducted, gives it over the train of its ideas; 
till, at length, the most extravagant dreams of imagina- 
tion acquire as powerful an influence in exciting all its 
passions, as if they were realities.’ Another author, ® 
speaking of these day-dreams, says: ‘ The feelings, un- 
duly excited as they always are by the wild dreams of 
the imagination, react with morbid influence on the body, 
and, if the habits are at the same time sedentary and 
recluse, a train of moral and physical infirmities, general- 
ized under the name of nervous temperament, will, in all 
likelihood, be the result. The objects of this unhappy 
temperament are commonly irresolute, capricious, and 
naturally sensitive in their feelings. Their passions, 
whether pleasurable or painful, are awakened with the 
greatest facility, and the most trifling causes will often 
elate them with hope, or sink them in despondency.” 

III. - Insanity is another of the forms of involuntary 
action. There is in insanity no lack of thoughts. Often 
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they crowd the mind to repletion, and fill it with a great 
multitude of fancies. But they are disjointed and frag- 
mentary, and follow one another without conformity to 
the established laws of association. An acute writer‘ 
says, that ‘the mind in its healthy state has the peculiar 
power of arresting or changing the train of its thoughts at 
pleasure—of fixing the attention upon one or csinaionion 
it to another—of changing the train into something that is 
analogous to it, or of dismissing it altogether. This pow- 
er is to a greater or less degree lost in insanity ; and the 
result is one of two conditions. Either the mind is entire- 
ly under the influence of a single impression, without the 
power of varying or dismissing it, and comparing it with 
other impressions; or it is left to the control of other im- 
pressions, which have been set in motion, and which 
succeed each other according to some principle of 
connection, over which the individual has no control.” 
The same author tells us, what, indeed, all who have been 
accustomed’ to observe must have noticed, that there is 
‘“‘ a remarkable analogy between insanity and dreaming ; ” 
in both, the control which the will rightfully has over the 
succession of its thoughts, is suspended or lost. 

An important practical inference is to be drawn from 
this theory of insanity. ‘Those who are accustomed vol- 
untarily to surrender the control of their own thoughts, 
and to indulge in vagaries and in outbursts of passion, 
often bring upon themselves, by this indulgence, madness 
in its worst and most hopeless forms. Examples occur 
during the prevalence of religious delusions. ‘Thus, when 
the doctrines of Miller prevailed, and people were prophe- 
sying the speedy dissolution of the material universe, 
there were those who attended the meetings and partook 
of the wild excitement there prevailing, singing and shout- 
ing and joining in all the absurdities and blasphemies 
of the scenes, who once away from such influences, 
would be rational and talk calmly of the whole thing as a 
delusion. Had they kept away, they would have been 
safe. But they loved the excitement, and sought every 
opportunity to gratify the raging thirst for it, by which 
they were consumed. In one instance, to the writer’s 
knowledge, the result was a most melancholy suicide ; 
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in another, an utter wreck of the intellect and confirmed 
lunacy. Had these unhappy people been guided by their 
better judgments, and not surrendered the control of their 
wills over their minds, they would have been saved from 
the terrific consequences they brought upon themselves. 
Examples are occurring in every day life, of those who 
voluntarily surrender themselves to the outbursts of vio- 
lent passion, and who storm and rave with ungovernable 
fury upon every crossing of their slightest wishes. Every 
time they surrender their self-control, they take one step 
in the progress of a disease, whose end is moral insanity. 
There are in our retreats for the insane, many persons 
who have been carried thither by this voluntary yielding 
of the control of their passions. The fault was their 
own; and their present unhappy condition is but the inev- 
itable retribution which follows the violation of the laws 
of nature and the lawsof God. Professor Upham ® says, 
that insanity is often ‘‘ superinduced by long-continued 
and excessive indulgence. A child is found to havea 
violent temper; his parents, in the excess of a weak 
attachment, indulge his impetuosity ; his passions gain 
strength ; the will becomes subservient to them; and at 
last he is justly looked upon as equally dangerous with 
any other maniac, and is consigned for safe keeping to a 
hospital. It may be laid down as a truth, confirmed by 
what we know of the general laws and tendencies of the 
mind, also by many facts on record, that all persons 
whose passions are permitted to run on without restraint, 
are rapidly approaching the state of the most deplorable 
alienation. It is not the indulgence of one passion merely 
to which the remark applies, but all.” 

The idea is further confirmed by the success which 
attends the moral treatment of the insane. A medical 
writer © tells us, that the most frightful symptoms are re- 
duced by encouraging the patient “ to resist the impulse of 
madness, by a voluntary effort to preserve his calmness and 
composure, and by refraining from the expression of the 
passion by which he is agitated.”” In other words, the 
patient is encouraged to assert the long-neglected author- 
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ity of the will over his mental powers, and to assume and 
maintain the control .of his emotions. By degrees the 
power of self-control is thus recovered, and the sufferer is 
restored, like the maniac of old, to his friends, “ clothed 
and in his right mind.” 

IV. The remarks we have made upon dreaming, 
revery and insanity, have prepared the way for us to 
speak of another class of. manifestations, in which the 
power of the will is suspended. We refer to those con- 
ditions of the mind in which the person sees sights and 
hears voices which are invisible and inaudible to others, 
and in which he speaks and writes and acts, unconscious- 
ly to himself. These conditions are superinduced ina 
variety of ways. The influence of narcotic and exhilirat- 
ing agents upon the mind is well known—how that 
visions of beauty and grandeur, and those of terror and 
despair, result from the use and abuse of opium, alcohol, 
nitrous oxide, aconite, belladonna, and other similar sub- 
stances. The “Confessions”? and the “ De Profundis ” 
of De Quincey, give us thrilling accounts of the effects of 
opium upon a mind naturally possessed of the most re- 
markable powers of genius. One experience is thus 
related: “ At last, with that, all was lost; female forms, 
and the features that were all the world to me, and clasp- 
ed hands, and heart-breaking partings; and then ever- 
lasting farewells, and with a sigh, such as the caves of 
hell sighed, when the incestuous mother uttered the ab- 
horred name of death, the sound was reverberated— 
everlasting farewells. Whatsoever things capable of 
being visually represented, I did but think of in the dark- 
ness, immediately shaped themselves into phantoms of 
the eye; and by a process no less inevitable, when thus 
traced in visionary colors, they were drawn out by the 
fierce chemistry of my dreams with insufferable splendor 
that fettered my heart.” A medical writer,’ speaking of 
the ecstatic state often witnessed in trances, says: ‘ The 
same train of symptoms may be induced by the action of 
various substances on the system, such as opium, aconite, 
hemp, hyoscyamus, ether, chloroform and the other gases. 


We are told,” he says further, “that the ancient sooth- ~ 
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sayers chewed hyoscyamus, and the pythonesses laurel 
leaves, to induce the divine afflatus.” Scarcely less won- 


derful, and not unlike in some respects, is the influence, 
in some instances, of alcoholic lquors upon peculiar 
organization. The following account will compare well 
with many of the stories we read in the publications of 
the modern Spiritualist. ‘ A small number of the choic- 
est wits of New England were in the habit of assembling, 
somewhat after the fashion of those of the mother country 
in olden time. One among them was known seldom, if 
ever, to utter a word of the mirthful. His wit, however, 
when brought out, infinitely surpassed that of others. 
But it required the following singular method to develope 
it. Being a great lover of Bacchus, he was easily enticed 
to drink to excess. On his passing so far as to lose all 
consciousness, and his head to lop, and his tongue to loll, 
his mouth to salivate, and his locomotion to be entirely 
lost, it was found that, on raising him from the chair, and 
placing a pen in his right hand, at the same time com- 
manding him to write a poem, that the pen would com- 
mence moving, increasing in steadiness and regularity, 
till a poem would be written, equal in wit and satire to 
the most pungent passages of Hudibras. In this way 
pages would be dashed off, while the body was entirely 
sustained by the united strength of the stout members of 
the circle.” ° 

Many other equally interesting cases might be adduced ; 
but we pass to consider a class which have their origin in 
other causes. There is a great similarity between them 
and those induced by drugs—a similarity worthy of greater 
attention than it has yet received. People, in what are 
called trances, see visions and hear sounds, differing but 
little in character from those in which the eaters of opium, 
or Indian hemp, or aconite sometimes revel. The heights 
of ecstatic bliss, and the depths of woe and despair, are 
experienced, as their visions alternate between heaven and 
hell. Many mistake these visions for realities, and speak 
of them as revelations, when they are, as in the case of 
opium eaters, the insane and dreamers, only the result of 
unguided mental action, in which the mind is under the 
control of other influences than those of the will and the 
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judgment. That these influences are earthly, and not 
spiritual, it seems to us, no careful thinker can doubt. It 


is now a universally admitted fact, among intelligent per- 
sons, that dreams are usually the results of either physi- 
cal conditions or the trains of thought in which we 


have previously indulged. No one thinks of accounting 
for them on supernatural grounds. So with insanity. 
Once the insane were thought to be possessed with 
demons. But that superstition has passed away before 
the light of advancing knowledge. The incoherent rav- 
ings of the madman are now known to be but the action 
of his disordered, unguided intellect; and we seek for 
their explanation in his past life, and in his present physi- 
cal condition. Why not interpret the visions, fancies and 
conceits of those who are in what is called the trance state, 
in the same way? for it is a fact, which the history of 
the phenomena of trance speaking and writing will abun- - 
dantly sustain, that their conceptions are shaped and 
modified by their previous habits of thought, and the 
influences by which they are surrounded. In no other 
way have Spiritualists themselves attempted to account 
for the apparent degradation of the minds of such men as 
Edwards, Channing, and Webster, in the spirit world, as 
manifested in the communications which purport to come 
from them. These communications, it is alleged, partake 
somewhat of the character of the mediums—are vitiated 
in some degree by the media through which they come to 
us, if they come at all,—which explanation seems to us to 
be but an acknowledgment, that they are the disjointed 
thoughts of the mediums themselves, and not the thoughts 
of the spirits purporting to speak through them. In many 
cases they are, however, the thoughts of others present, 
influencing the minds of the mediums, much as the ex- 
perimenter in mesmerism influences the mind of the 
mesmerised subject, and makes him subservient to his 
will. 

It is readily acknowledged that there are things con- 
nected with these trance speakings and writings, not 
easily explained. We are told of intelligence in the 
answers to questions proposed by experimenters, and how 
replies have been received, supposed at the time by all 
present to be incorrect, which have proved upon inquiry 
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to be true. Such assertions need to be well substantiated 
to be received by the thoughtful. We have heard of 
many instances of the kind, but the evidence of their truth 
has seldom been very clear, and never like the evidence re- 
quired to prove a fact in a court of justice. But granting 
their truth, the inferences deduced from them do not neces- 
sarily follow; while they are no more wonderful or inex- 
plicable than many other things, about which there never 
was supposed to be any thing supernatural. Take, for 
instance, the case of the intoxicated wit, described above. 
It would be very easy to assume, that the spirit of old 
Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, was writing 
through him as a medium. A good deal might be said 
in support of the assumption. The wit was not himself 
when he wrote. His effusions, in a state of intoxication, 
were far beyond his ability to equal, when sober; while 
the similarity of style and satire to the inimitable work of 
Butler, was a strong argument that it was dictated by 
none other than Butler himself. Who, then, can disprove 
the assumption? ‘Take the case of the drunken grave- 
digger, related by Stilling in his Pneumatology.® This man, 
as Stilling avers, repeatedly foretold deaths in the village 
where he lived. When sober, he had no prophetic talent ; 
when intoxicated, he would prophesy, and his prophecies 
often came to pass. One instance related is quite as re- 
markable as the most striking of the cases of intelligence 
related by modern Spiritualists. The circumstances were 
so definitely described, and the result showed so remarka- 
ble a coincidence, that it would seem hardly just to deny 
the prescience of the grave-digger. Neither the clergyman, 
who was Stilling’s friend and informant in the case, nor 
Stilling himself, ever supposed that any other spirits than 
the evil spirits of man’s chemical ingenuity, had any thing 
to do with these prophecies. But why not? Is there 
any other way of accounting for the strange facts in the 
case, than by supposing some supernatural influence to 
be at work upon the mind of the intoxicated man? Take 
an instance in natural history. In one of the admirable 
papers contributed to the columns of Putnam’s Monthly, ! 
we are told that a turtle, captured by British sailors, near 
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the island of Ascension, was marked and thrown over- 
board inthe English Channel. ‘T'wo years later the same 
turtle, bearing the mark of its first captors, was taken 
once more near its old home, Ascension. The long, 
weary waste of waters, of some thousands of miles, had 
been traversed by that solitary creature, and its old haunts 
were found. What guided it amid these trackless 
waves? Can any one tell? Say it was instinct; that is 
only a word. What is instinct? But tell us that a spirit, 
the spirit of Columbus, or Cook, or some other daring 
navigator, had crept into the brain of that poor reptile 
and guided its way over the Atlantic, and the mystery is 
explained,—is it not ? Should any one deny the assump- 
tion, we have only to ask, if it was not a spirit, what was 
it? The skeptic will be silenced, for surely he cannot 
tell. It is an easy way to dispose of difficulties, to call in 
the convenient fiction of spiritual agency; and it is a 
method which at once insures the assent of the innumera- 
ble devotees of superstitious credulity. 

It is said there are twenty thousand trance writing, 
speaking, and test mediums in the United States. This 
marvellous increase is claimed as an argument for spirit- 
_ualism; and it is often asked how it is to be accounted 
for, otherwise than upon the supposition of the truth of 
the theory. The question is not difficult of solution. 
‘ The condition of a medium is superinduced in two ways; 
by voluntary effort, and by involuntary imitation. Peo- 
ple become mediums by a voluntary effort of their wills. 
They read and hear how others are holding communion 
with departed friends. They go to circles, and propose 
questions, and they obtain answers which appear satisfac- 
tory. Desiring to become mediums, they follow the di- 
rections given by writers and speakers. They sit down, 
and, with the utmost efforts of their wills, endeavor to call 
up the spirit of some departed friend, who shall manifest 
his presence by raps, or writing, or speaking in their 
stead. The effort is frequently repeated. The nervous 
system is strained to its highest degree of tension. At 
length the overstrained mental powers yield to the pres- 
ure, and that condition occurs in which the brain acts 
independently of its guiding force. Then visions and 
ecstacies take the place of rational thought, and all the 
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vagaries of excited mental feelings riot in the fancy. 
The person is no longer in his right mind, but he is an 
irresponsible agent—as much so as one under the influ- 
ence of alcohol or aconite. The state once induced, can 
be brought on with less effort than at first. Every indul- 
gence weakens the power which the will rightfully exerts 
over mental action, unhinges the machinery of the soul, 
and places it at the mercy of other than its legitimate 
influences. 

But the prevalence of this trance mania is, we think, 
to be attributed mainly to involuntary imitation. Many 
persons are so much inclined to imitate, that they do 
so unconsciously. They cannot be in company with those 
who have peculiarities of voice and gesture, without 
acquiring those peculiarities. We know a man with 
whom this inclination is so strong that he is obliged to 
guard against it, lest he be guilty of the charge of mim- 
‘icry. One of our ministers, who attended regularly a 
series of meetings held by the celebrated revivalist, Bur- 
chard, was so much interested in witnessing his tact, that 
he came unconsciously to preach and gesticulate like 
that noted pulpit mountebank. People who associate 
much together, and but little with the world, are often 
noticed as having the same expression of countenance 
and the same general appearance. There is a town on 
the sea-coast of one of our New England States, cut off 
from much intercourse with other communities, whose 
inhabitants are frequently remarked as having this pecu- 
liarity. They follow a common occupation, dress alike, 
talk, act, and look alike. The Friends, who mix but 
little with other people, have a peculiar cast of counte- 
nance and manner, which would betray them without the 
Quaker dress and speech. Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable pic- 
ture of Rachel Holliday, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is a 
faithful portait of all good old Quaker mothers. 

Involuntary imitation often accompanies peculiar man- 
ifestations of mental habit and nervous disease. A medi- 
cal writer" tells us, that in a certain regiment, the sgldiers 
had a strange propensity for hanging themselves on the 
lamp-posts. Night after night these suicides were com- 


11 Sweetser. 
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mitted. ‘The mania was cured at last by subjecting the 
corpses to the most revolting indignities. The same 
writer tells us, on the authority of Plutarch, that there 
was a time when all the girls.in Militus were killing them- 
selves without any apparent cause. In Lyons, at one 
time, the women threw themselves in crowds into the 
Rhone, without offering any reason for the act. So at 
one time, in London, there was scarcely a night in which 
one or more persons did not throw themselves into the 
Thames. ‘Those who were saved appeared perfectly 
rational, but they could give no reason for their strange 
conduct, except that they felt an impulse to do as others 
did. The epidemic increased to an extent to alarm the 
authorities; and it was stayed only by inflicting the 
severest punishments upon those who attempted self- 
destruction. The homicidal propensity sometimes spreads 
from the force of imitation. The trial of Henrietta Cor- 
nier of France, for the crime of infanticide,-the circum- © 
stances of which were exceedingly exciting, it is said 
occasioned in many females a strong propensity to do the 
same unnatural deed. Perhaps the repeated attempts 
upon the lives of Louis Philippe and Queen Victoria are 
to be partly accounted for on the same principle. The 
remarkable. fact, that three wardens in one of our State 
prisons have been murdered by convicts, under circum- 
stances very similar in character, suggests the same explan- 
ation. We have been accustomed to think that the 
publication of all the exciting circumstances of every 
murder committed in this country does more than perhaps 
any one thing to multiply murders. 

The strange phenomena which sometimes attend reli- 
gious excitements are to be referred to the same principle. 
During the progress of a revival in the Western States, 
early in the present century, the converts fancied that 
they must become like little children, literally, and in all 
respects. They acted like children, and played the pranks 
children are accustomed to play—getting down upon all 
fours and running about the house, and the like. Those 
who went to laugh and make sport were soon down, 
running about in the same childish manner. One began 
to bark like a dog; all the others set up a barking, and 
even scoffers went to running about and uttering the. 
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canine cry. Buta writer'* who has treated upon these 
strange phenomena, says, that “ naturalists who wished 
and tried to get the affection to experiment upon it, were 
not affected by it. Those who entered the circle of excite- 
ment, whether in an opposing or favoring spirit, became 
the subjects of nervous spasms, while the calm and tranquil 
were unaffected. The constant tension of scoffers and 
opposers to brace up against the influence, brought on 
the very affliction they dreaded.” Similar scenes are 
frequently witnessed at camp-meetings. The preachers 
scream and vociferate, and wildly exhort their hearers to 
strive for “ perfect sanctification.” After a while some 
female, whose mind has been intensely excited by the 
exhortations, goes into a trance. Others follow in rapid 
succession ; and the trances are not confined to those 
who desire to fall into them. The rude and ungodly, 
who come to laugh and scoff, are quite as likely to be 
thus exercised as any. During the Middle Ages, what 
are termed the mewing and biting manias prevailed in 
the nunneries of Europe. ‘Ina large convent in France, 
a nun set to mewing like a cat, when, straightway, other 
nuns began to mew; and at length all the nuns mewed 
together, at stated hours, every day. A nun in a German 
convent fell to biting her companions. Soon all the nuns 
of the convent fell to biting one another. The news of the 
infatuation spread. It passed from convent to convent, 
throughout the greater part of Germany. It afterwards 
visited the nunneries of Holland, and at last the nuns had 
the biting mania even as far as Rome.” '® Those who 
have read the accounts of the Salem witchcraft, will 
scarcely need to be told that its prevalence, when once 
started, is to be accounted for, in the same way. First, a 
girl was bewitched, then all the children of a family. 
They would be, at different times, deaf, dumb and blind ; 
sometimes all at once. They would bark like dogs and 
purr like cats. The infection spread. Hundreds of other 
children had convulsions, and manifested strange ap- 
pearances. The prisons were filled with the accused. 


12 Samuel Adams, M. D., in an excellent article on “ Psycho-Phys- 
iology, in American Biblical Repository, for Oct., 1841. 


13 Sweetser’s Mental Hygiene. 
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Witches were put to death. There was contagion in the 
atmosphere ; and the social fabric itself seemed on the 
brink of dissolution. The whole was delusion; and its 
prevalence was owing to the strange inclination people 
unconsciously have to imitate. 

The analogy between the cases cited above and the 
phenomena occurring in our own times, is readily per- 
ceived. In a town in Maine, where the writer resided, a 
girl had a spasmodic affection of the arms. A pencil was 
placed in her hands. She wrote out communications, 
purporting to come from the spirit world. People*were 
excited, and went in crowds to see her. Presently an- 
other and another began to have a like affection. They 
wrote, tipped tables, obtained raps and received respon- 
ses. They went into trances, and sung, exhorted and 
prayed. Some of these were disposed from the first to 
believe in the presence and agency of invisible beings ; 
while others were unbelievers. Both classes were affect- 
ed alike.+ A girl who made spert of the affair, went into 
convulsions immediately upon witnessing the convulsions 
of one of the trance mediums. Only the thoughtful and 
unexcited escaped the contagion. So it is generally. 
The prevalence of the phenomena in particular commu- 
nities is precisely analogous to the prevalence of suicide 
in the army in Lyons and London, referred to above; 
like trances, jerkings and ‘other bodily exercises” in 
seasons of religious excitement, and like the mewing and 
biting of nuns ; and it is to be accounted for on the theory 
of involuntary imitation. The more it is witnessed, talk- 
ed about and wondered at, the more it will prevail among 
persons of peculiar nervous organizations. Its first ap- 
pearance in one of our large cities, we are told, }° occur- 
red in a family, one of whose members was a mesmeric 
subject. She was reading the accounts of the ‘* Roches- 
ter Knockings;’’ her nervous system was deranged by 
the rude experiments of the mesmerizer, and she became 
a medium at once. The fire kindled, and it spread from 
house to house. Had it been religious purring or mewing, 


14 Some very good illustrations of this interesting subject, not quoted 
above, may be found in Upham’s Elements of Mental Science, under 
the head of ‘‘ Sympathetic Imitation.” 

15 Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. 
VOL. XIV. 21 
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barking or jerking, it would have gone, perhaps, quite as 
well, and among the same people. The mediums are 
not impesters; but they are under the influence of a 
morbid sympathy, and they involuntarily imitate the 
spasmodic affections which they witness in others. 

Is not this the reason of the thing? After endeavoring 
to look at the subject candidly, exempt from excitement 
and prejudice, and disposed to accept as facts all the 
reported phenomena, we can come to no other conclusion’ 
than that the whole thing is a widely spread delusion, 
referrible to the same principles as other delusions, in 
different communities, in times past; one of those epidem- 
ics which always prevail when people either voluntarily 
or unconsciously surrender themselves to the guidance of 
other influences than their own sober judgments. In 
this conclusion, we find we are joined by one ”® at least, 
who has heretofore taken an active part in the so-called 
Spiritual movement. He says: ‘ No system of religion, 
no form of fanaticism, apcient or modern, tampers so 
directly and to such an extent with the nervous system 
of its victims as Spiritualism. And as the latter is more 
intricate, more stubborn and unaccountable to human 
laws, so it has become a real mania, wide-spread, num- 
bering its victims by millions.” 

There is but little difference between the mental condi- 
tion of a medium and that of an insane person. In the 
former case, the suspension of the will is temporary, 
indeed, while in the latter it is confirmed, and the patient 
is to be restored, if at all, by medical and moral remedies ; 
yet they are both real suspensions of the rightful control- 
ing power of the mind. It is not therefore strange that 
confirmed insanity is often the unhappy result of Spiritual- 
ism. Every time a medium becomes such, he loses some- 
thing of his self-control, and approaches the condition of 
a lunatic. We are not surprised when such a statement 
as the following comes from the highest medical author- 
ity:1” “ Clearly, Spiritualism is an extensive mental 
epidemic, which, in extreme cases, has repeatedly termi- 
nated in madness. Nearly every asylum throughout the 


Union bears melancholy evidence of the truth of this 
16 La Roy Sunderland. 17 Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 
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declaration.” Nor is it strange that one ® who has been, 
if he is not now, a Spiritualist himself, affirms, that “all 
cases of trance and somnambulism approximate and 
very often end in real insanity. I have been familiar 
with this subject,” he says, “from the beginning, having 
witnessed it in the Fox family, and in the family of Dr. 
Phelps, as also in the different cities throughout the 
country; and I affirm what I know, when I declare that 
modern Spiritualism tends to insanity.” 

Our acquaintance with those who are accounted medi- 
ums has been quite extensive, and we have seldom seen 
one who could be regarded sound in body and jn mind. 
Usually the nervous temperament predominates. The 
physical system is frail and delicate. They are per- 
sons who are easily excited, and who have but little force 
or manliness of will. Oftener than otherwise they are 
young and delicate girls, whose cheeks are pale, whose 
step is languid, except when under excitement, and who 
need the utmost care to enable them to become healthy 
adult women. Air and exercise, and a quiet, judicious 
course of intellectual and moral training are imperatively 
required to restore the rosy cheek and healthy mind. 
- We need not say how opposed to this is the feverish 
course of life they now lead, hurrying from circle to circle, 
and witnessing, and participating in those unhealthy 
excitements which attend the idea of spiritual intercourse. 
They must be kept from all such disturbing influences, if 
they are to have those greatest of earthly blessings, good 
health and well-balanced minds. Parents should be 
careful how they expose their children to the contagious 
influences of this nervous epidemic; remembering, that, 
if it do not break down their nervous systems, and send 
them to the mad-house or the grave, it may yet inflict 
upon them an incalculable amount of physical, mental 


and moral suffering. And we think it the duty of Chris- 
tian ministers, not only to point out the inconsistenties, 
absurdities and contradictions of the so-called Spiritual 
theory, but to warn those over whom they have an influ- 
ence, to beware of the physical, mental and moral evils 
that follow in its train. The only safety consists in let- 


ting it alone. | G. B, 


18 La Roy Sunderland. 
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Art. XX. 


Conscience, Intellect, Revelation. 


Tuere is wisdom displayed in all the arrangements of 
the universe ; and when rightly understood all the parts 
are seen to be created in harmony with, and adapted to, 
one great plan or purpose. This purpose was formed by 


the wisdom of God before the ae of creation dawn- 


ed, and the accordance of any and all creatures and 
things to this purpose, constitutes the order and harmonies 
of the universe. In pursuance of this plan, God created 
the heavens and all the glorious constellations that light 


up the night-skies, as well as the earth, with its land and 


sea, and the teeming millions of living creatures that 
inhabit them. Jt was according to this plan that the 
earth was made to bring forth grain, and flowers, and 
fruit, and every green and growing thing to adorn its 
surface, and support its animal life. It was the wisdom 
of the same plan that men should be created in the image 
of God, and called to the high destiny of unfolding his 
wondrous powers by developing them more and more 
into the likeness of God. And it was for the perfecting 
of this glorious purpose, that Jesus Christ was sent to 
become “the way, the truth, and the life” to man, when 
he had corrupted and degraded himself by sin. 

Every thing having thus been created for a purpose, the 
attainment of that purpose constitutes its destiny. If it 
be a living thing, its life will consist in aspiration towards 
that destiny—in those movements, under the influence of 
the appropriate means, which tend to carry it forward 
towards its destiny. If it be a grain of wheat, for exam- 
ple, its life will consist in those movements that develope 
andeperfect the full grown stalk, blade, and ear; the germ, 
or image of which mature plant, the grain of wheat con- 
tains. Inthe case of man, who is created in the image 
of God, life will consist in aspiration towards the glory 
and perfections of God. _ Under the appointed means and 
influences, the divine image will live and grow, tending 
towards God and its own destiny. But under the action 
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of means and influences that do not accord with those 
which God has sanctified for this purpose, the image of 
the living creature will be marred—will not be carried 
forward towards its destinybut will droop and die 
under their chilling, blighting operation. In the vegetable, 
this is seen illustrated when cold winds, biting frosts, a 
barren soil, with too little or too much heat and moisture, 
constitute the circumstances of its life. The same is true 
of man, when he gives his soul to sin, when he resists the 
. gentle influences of love, refuses to learn wisdom from 
the bitter lessons of sin, and stifles the warning voice of 
conscience within him, while he applies himself to vanity 
and the works of unrighteousness. 

There is, therefore, a right and a wrong for every 
living creature ; and that above and independent of knowl- 


edge and belief. Right and wrong are here to be under- 


stood as applicable to the modes of life or action of all 
living creatures, and not to real being. The right is such 
a mode of action, for any given creature, as is adapted, 
according to the great purpose of God, to carry forward 
_ the developmert of that creature to its destiny. The 
right, for man, is such a mode of action or course of 
life, as will develope in him the image of God, and carry 
him towards hié great destiny of glorifying God and 
enjoying him forever. It does not, therefore, depend 
upon the knowledge, belief, or will of man; but upon 
the purpose of God, who created man to be developed 
by appointed means, which means taken collectively make 
up the right, as applied to human actions. The wrong; 
in actions, consists, of course, in the reverse of this. It 
applies to all those actions and modes of life which do not 
accord with the means which God has appointed for our 
development; and sin is the term which expresses these 
actions collectively, when performed by rational beings. 
Having thus maintained that there is a right and wrong 
by which to test actions, which does not depend upon 
man, but exists, by the purpose of God, in the nature and 
relations of the beings which he has created, we pass 
to consider more in detail the bearings of this great truth 
upon man. Assuming here, what we may discuss at 
greater length at some future time, that man is a free, 
rational agent—that he has the power of volition, and can 
21* 
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originate purposes and acts, the foregoing truth leads to 
an interesting inquiry. It at once becomes of the highest 
importance to man to have some simple and safe rule of 
action, by observing which he may rest assured that he 
has done that which accords with the right, and so, in 
confident hope, wait for the consequences. ‘To mistake 
in this respect is to incur serious results, making the dif- 
ference between what degrades man’s being, and that 
which would have done him good. Where, then, shall 
man look for that safe and practicable rule of life that 
will guide him in the right amidst all the snares and un- 
certainties of this life? How shall he know what is right, 
and hence, the good, that he may devote himself to it ? 

This question has received different answers from 
different men ; but it is the purpose of the present article 
to notice but one of them. It has been taught, that hap- 
piness, or well-being, is the only true test of right and 
wrong in modes:of life. According to this theory those 
actions, and those only, which bring us happiness or 
pleasure, are right; while those which bring discomfort, 
or unhappiness, are wrong. The rule of, life thus given 
‘to man, is that he must diligently pursue those modes of 
life which promise the greatest amount of pleasure or 
well-being; and that he, on the other hand, avoid those 
which forebode pain or unhappiness. 

Now, without consuming space to inquire whether right 
actions always result in the greatest amount of pleasure, 
it may be briefly remarked that the rule of life thus given, 
is neither practicable nor safe. For, in the first place, 
even its advocates allow that the immediate results of 
actions are not enough to determine their character, and, 
therefore, that their consequences for a considerable lapse 
of time must be estimated. This, in connection with our 
thoughtless dispositions, and blindness to all except the im- 
mediate future, renders the rule impracticable, and hence 
unsafe. Many, instructed in such a rule, would ap- 
prehend only the immediate results, and so rush blindly 
on in the indulgence of passions that would entail much 
misery. In the next place, there are many courses 
of conduct which hold out the allurement of immediate 
well being, but which, after a brief season of enjoyment, 

close in a long train of unhappy consequences. Of this 
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nature is the undue indulgence of our appetites and 
passions. The thirst for stimulating drinks is thus indul- 
ged for the brief whirl of giddy pleasure which it brings; 
but we know that at last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. So, too, with gaming and its first 
offerings of amusement, and its end in all the horrors of 
the gambler’s life and death; and similar illustrations 
might be drawn from the indulgence vf other appetites 
and passions. A few hours, months, or years, of wild 
intoxicating pleasure, followed by a life-time of horror 
and anguish of spirit, is the history of this blind pursuit of 
pleasure. On the other hand, there are other modes of 
life which, though attended with immediate pain—though 
they require the sacrifice of an immediate and prospec- 
tive pleasure, nevertheless, the long train of ultimate 
- consequences repay us with great joy and peace. Of this 
sort are our successful struggles against temptation. 
When we exercise self-denial respecting the unholy calls 
of appetites and passions, deny ourselves all the pleasures 
they proffer, though it costs a struggle and a pang, yet 
there comes to us at last, a better and more enduring 
happiness. ‘These things being duly considered, it will 
hardly be denied that the pursuit of happiness alone, can 
not be a safe rule of life. When it is further considered 
that much of our happiness and unhappiness proceeds 
from our relations to and sympathies with each other, and 
hence, what great power our fellows have over us for 
happiness or misery, and that beyond our individual con- 
trol, it becomes equally apparent that the above rule of 
life is not practicable. To make it safe and practicable, 
we should require the power to foresee, and the ability to 
sum up, the value of all the consequences of all our deeds, 
to the last result, but which can only be possessed by 
Him who seeth the end from the beginning. We should 
further require the ability to foresee and eliminate all | 
that part of both happiness and unhappiness, which, not 
depending on our own actions, comes to us from the 
grace of God, and the relations and sympathies we sus-. 
tain to our fellow men. Only, therefore, the knowledge 
and wisdom of God could be sufficient to make such a 
rule of life practicable and safe; and it is to be rejected 
as impracticable and unsafe for man. 
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But God has not left man without a witness in this 
matter ; and we hasten to consider that rule of life which 
itis thought God has given us. And to the question, 
What is it ? we answer, in one word, Conscience. It is 
believed that the voice of conscience is the voice of God 
within us, and, hence, the monitor to whose requirements 
all our actions should conform. If it be further inquired, 
What is conscience ? we answer by remarking, that every 
man has the notion of right and wrong. It matters not 
how learned or ignorant, whether civilized or savage, old 
or young, every rational being recognizes a right and a 
wrong. ‘To every man some things are right, and other 
things are wrong. It is not meant to inquire here what 
things are right, and what things are wrong; but only to 
affirm that every rational being holds some things to be 
right, and some others to be wrong—-recognizes, in short, 
aright and a wrong. This granted, it is further affirmed 
that, coincident with this sense of right and wrong, there 
is a feeling within which prompts the man to do the right, 
and to refrain from doing the wrong; and this is what is 
understood by conscience. However we may differ in 
our estimates of what is right and what wrong, we all 
agree in feeling that it is obligatory upon us to do the 
right, and to refrain from doing the wrong. Whenever we 
believe a given course of action to be right, the voice of 
conscience tells us it is our duty to pursue it; or when we 
regard another, course as wrong, conscience forbids our 
following that. Thus we define conscience to be that 
sense of right and wrong, and the attendant feeling of 
obligation, found in every rational agent. 

The rule of life thus given us is simple, and we think 
safe. It is, to use the utmost diligence in doing those 
things which conscience approves, and avoiding those 
which it forbids—always to perform what we think is 
right, and to refrain from all that we think is wrong. 
This rule is eminently practicable, for it can be under- 
stood as well by the fool as the philosopher—as well by 
the untutored savage as the most highly civilized—by the 
child as well as by the mature man. Let every man act, 
when he acts at all, according to this rule, and keep a 
clean and unsullied conscience, and it will prove the 
safest and best rule of life. In every trial and emergency, 
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he has only to ask himself in simple truth, Do I believe it 
will be right ? and act according to the answer of his 
conscience. 

But let no one think that when he has acted thus, he 
has done all that is obligatory on him; for there is a right 
in the economy of God, not dependent on belief; and it 
is man’s duty not only to do what he thinks is right, but 
that which is right. When we have only done what we 
think is right, we have done our duty it is true, but not 
our whole duty ; which whole duty is to know what is 
right and to perform it. But this learning the truth, dis- 
covering what is the right, is not the office of conscience, 
but of the inéellect. The office of conscience, as explain- 
ed above, is to give the sense of right and wrong, and the 
feeling of obligation or duty connected with it. The in- 
_ tellect was given that we. might learn what is right, and 
_ what wrong; and when it has been properly exercised 
we shall know what actions are right and what wrong. 
Bear in mind, that by the intellect, as used in this article, 
is meant all the intellectual or knowing faculties of the 
mind,—all that constitutes man a rational being. As 
regards what things are right and what wrong, conscience 
may be said to be blind. It was never designed that it 
should usurp the office of the rational faculties, and thus 
render it needless to instruct the intellect which God has 
given us. Man has been endowed with this intelligence 
or the purpose of enabling him to learn the right and the 
wrong, that he might act as becomes an enlightened 
moral agent. While, therefore, it is the duty of man. 
always to perform that which he thinks is right, and so 
strictly obey the voice of conscience, it is no less his duty 
to improve every means of instruction within his reach, 
whereby to learn what is right according to the great and 
good purpose of God. It is not enough that man acts 
conscientiously, he must also act intelligently ; for igno- 
rance is vice, where means of knowledge have not been 
sought after and improved. Too many repose in this 
excuse of meaning well, while they put forth no efforts to 
inform themselves about the things they ought to know. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon a good mo- 
tive, but it is not enough to excuse wrong doing by men 
who have steadfastly kept their eyes closed against the 
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floods of light that would have flowed into their under- 
standings had they but sought instruction. Man’s daty, 
then, is to improve all accessible means for educating his 
intellect in the knowledge of what is truth and right in 
the economy of God ; and in all his actions, at all times, 
and in all places, he ‘should obey the dictates of con- 
science concerning right and duty. 

But by what means shall man best enlighten his intel- 
lect, that he may know the things which are right? By 
all the means of instruction with which God has sur- 
rounded us. By keeping the rational faculties active and 
clear, and shrinking from no labors that may give us 
knowledge of the truth. By improving, in short, the 
lessons which God has given us in all his written and 
unwritten revelations ; and thus we are introduced to the 
third department of our subject; Revelation. Here let it 
be noted that it is not meant to restrict revelation to the 
Bible, but to embrace under it all the means which God 
has given for instructing us in the right; and all of which 
ought to be cultivated to the best of our abilities. These 
means of instruction may be arranged into groups, a few 
of which will be briefly considered. 

1. Man may learn much of what is right and good by 
a careful study of history. By carefully studying the 
events of history, in connection with their causes and 
consequences, we. may learn many useful lessons con- 
cerning the right and wrong of actions and modes of life. 
We may there trace the results of actions through long 
periods of time, and learn much of their actual conse- 
quences for good or ill. Nations, in their rise and fall, 
studied in connection with their modes of life and princi- 
ples of action, teach rich lessons both of truth for imita- 
tion, and of error for warning. So too, with perhaps 
increased emphasis, may the study of biography be use- 
ful. In the truthful narrative of the life of a man, we 
may gain the advantages of a life’s experience, without 
its vicissitudes and loss of time. And when we thus study 
the lives of many men of all sorts and characters, we gain 
the richest instruction concerning the modes of life and 
their consequences. In this way we may have lived with 
Howard, and bathed in the spirit of his large philantltro- 
py—fought for freedom at the side of Washington, and 
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caught the inspiration of his patriotism—sat at the feet of 
Channing, and learned the dignity of the immortal spirit 
‘and the worth of human liberty=-wintered with Kane 
amidst eternal snow and ice, and learned reliance upon 
the never failing goodness and providence of God. When 
we return to active life‘ with these valuable lessons, we ® 
are both better prepared for right action ourselves, and 
also to give instruction to our fellows. The revelation 
of history has been given for instruction in the right, 
and it is man’s duty to improve it by diligent study and 
the conscientious practice of its lessons. Neither will 
ignorance excuse him, so long as he has neglected this 
means of instruction, and not sought opportunities for its 
study. 

2. The revelations of nature are given for instruction 
in the right; and, therefore, all available means are to be 
improved for the study of those sciences which reveal 
the lessons of nature. Astronomy unfolds to our won- 
dering minds the beauty and glory of the heavens which 
so reflect the wisdom and providence of God ; and from 
its study we may learn many lessons of humility and wor- 
ship, beauty and harmony. Geology will teach the les- 
sons of truth engraved upon the rocks, and from it we 
learn much of what was long before man lived upon 
earth. It expands the greatnesss and glory of God in the 
duration of the universe, much as astronomy does in re- 
vealing its immensity. Chemistry unveils the wonders of 
the simple-elements, and the beautiful Jaws that govern 
the composition of compounds. Under its instruction 
there is not a clod nor stone that is not instinct with the 
wisdom of the great builder. It reveals, too, the simple 
unity of law and purpose that everywhere prevails amidst 
all the diversities of the universe, thus teaching that there 
is but one plan, one purpose, and, hence, one All-wise, 
Almighty Creator. From botany we may learn the con- 
stitution, properties, and modes of development of all the 
parts of the vegetable kingdom. This combined with a 
careful study of comparative anatomy and physiology, 
beginning with the simple monad and ending with man, 
will teach many of the most interesting and instructive 
lessons that man ever learned. "What beautiful relations 
and adaptations connect the vegetable and animal king- 
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doms-—mutually feeding upon, and yet mutually sustain- 
ing each other. The goodness and providence of God 
are as manifest in his provision for the wants of the crawl- 
ing worm, as for those of the elephant. And then what 


a volume of instruction there is in man, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and who can exhaust the lessons of 


right and goodness here to be learned ? But space would 
fail, were we to attempt a portrayal of a tithe of the rich 
lessons to be learned from the revelations of God’s works. 


It is enough that their abundance and importance be indi- 
cated, and so commended to our fellows, as the source of 


a knowledge which will enable them so to live as to go 
forward in the great destiny for which they have been 


created. 
3, A third means for enlightening the intellect concern- 


ing what is right, 1s given in the written revelation of 
God, contained in the Bible. In this book direct instruc- 
tion in what is right and wrong in actions, is given, and 
the best modes of life are indicated ; and whoever has 


omitted to study these lessons as here written, or neglect- 
ed to apply them in practice, cannot claim immunity 


from guilt. It is our duty to study these lessons—fix 
them deep in our minds, and conform our lives to their 
requirements ;- and he sins who neglects either the learn- 


ing of the lesson, or its application in practice. But how 
many are there who thus respect the wisdom of the Bible ? 


Before God, we fear that we have all greatly sinned, and 
gone out of the way, and vain must be our shameful plea 
of ignorance. 


4, But in addition to, and better than all these, for direct, 
practical purpose, God has given us a living, acting ex. 


ample of what we should be, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Not only has he given us rich and varied revelations of 
truth and right in his word and works, by learning and 


applying which we might be thoroughly furnished unto all 
righteousness, but he has summed them up himself, and 


resented them in a living, working example before us. 
hoever, therefore, would be true to the life that is given 


to, and the destiny that is before him, need not delay ac- 
tion until he has learned all that he may from the written 


and unwritten revelations ; but he may begin at once to 
copy the living revelation set before him in Jesus Christ. 
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Here, then, are the means which God has given for in- 
struction and guidance in the right, and none can justly 
complain that they are either insufficient or impracticable. 
God has been singularly bountiful in his revelations of 


right and truth; wherefore, he is left without excuse who 
still goes on in sin, either with or without knowledge. He 


has first given man a conscience, which imposes the obli- 
gation of duty to do that which is right. Then he has 
endowed him with an intellect capable of learning and 


understanding what is right, and what wrong. And lastly, 
he has been profuse in his revelations of right and truth 


for the instruction of that intellect. Man may. know 
what is right by exercising his intellect upon revelation, 
and then conscience will never fail to dictate the duty of 


performing that right. Thus it is that conscience, intel- 
lect, revelation, these three, thoroughly furnish man, both 


in understanding and heart, unto all good works. They 
will put him in harmony with the right in the great pur- 
pose of God, and carry him forward to the destiny of glo- 


rifying and enjoying God forever. _ naa 
Having thus set forth the main points of our subject, it 


is proposed to devote the remainder of this article to a few 
inferences. 
1. Rectitude in an action is distinct from rectitude in 


an agent performing it, and should not be confounded 
with it, This distinction is important, and must not be 


overlooked in the discussion of the virtue or vice of an ac- 
tor or agent. . The rectitude of the action consists in its 
conformity to the great purpose of God, already discussed 


—in its fitness to develope and perfect the image of God 
in man; and it possesses this rectitude independently of 


the character of the agent who performs it. In addition 
to this, let it be remarked, that the consequences of the 
actions performed by any agent, depend, not upon the 


moral character of that agent, but upon the inherent right 
or wrong of the actions themselves; for let it never be 
forgotten that there is a right and wrong not depending 


upon man’s will or his moral character, but upon what ac- 
cords with God’s being and character. "When, therefore, 


such actions are performed as possess this rectitude in 


themselves, the consequences will be good, and vise versa, 


whatever may be the moral character of the agent per- 
VOL. XIV. 
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forming them. Bearing in mind this distinction between 
rectitude in the action and rectitude in the agent, we are 
led to infer, 

2. That there are four relations which the agent may 
sustain to his actions, and which give as many phases of 
moral character. 

He may do that which is wrong, knowing it to be such, 
and hence, because it is wrong. ‘This is the basest type 
of character, the lowest and most corrupt sinner, and the 
one most difficult to reform. His case implies a clear in- 
tellect, instructed in what is right, while he spurns con- 
science and does the wrong. ‘This offender is represented 
by that servant who knew his master’s will, but did it 
not; and the record says he shall be beaten with many 
stripes; and it is evenso. For he suffers all the sad con- 
sequences for the wrong he has done—the chilling and 
blasting consequences of wrong deeds, that mar and de- 
grade the noble and beautiful faculties of his sonl. In 
addition to this, he suffers the terrible lashings of an out- 
raged and violated conscience. Thus every sweet is turn- 
ed into bitter, and the poor sinner is indeed beaten with 
many and grievous stripes. He sins knowingly, and for 
his guilt there is no extenuation ; nor can he feel that it 
merits any. 

The second case is that of the man who does the 
right, through the mistaken belief that he is doing the 
wrong. This man differs from the first in being more ig- 
norant; and therefore, his moral character is slightly dif- 
ferent. It is, however, a case of rare occurrence ; but 
may be represented as a character beaten with compara- 
tively fewer stripes than the first mentioned. For as there 
is rightness in the actions performed, the natural conse- 
quences thereof will be good. But he will still be left to 
endure all the unmitigated goadings and horrors of an 
offended conscience. He can enjoy none of the praise 
and comfort of the right action he has performed, because 
he feels that his wicked motive does not deserve it; and 
thus he is beaten with grievous stripes. 

The third case is that of the man who does the wrong, 
under the mistaken belief that it is the right. This is the 
man who sins ignorantly, who, while he knows not his 
master’s will, does it not. There is a species of rectitude 
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in such a man, but not such as constitutes virtue. Even 
under the dispensation of the law, he was counted a 
sinner, and sacrifices for his sins were appointed. Under 
the gospel he is still called a sinner, who is to be beaten 
with few stripes. He is not the wilful sinner, but never- 
theless a sinner, and he must suffer therefor He has 
done the wrong—violated the great rule of right—and he 
cannot escape the evil consequences of the wrong which 
he has done. These unfortunate effects of his actions, 
he must suffer, and they constitute his few stripes. He 
has offended in neglecting his intellect—neglecting those 
lessons of right that it was his duty to learn; and he now 
endures the afflictions of wrong deeds. But he has been 
true to conscience, and hence all is peace within, and he 
has a degree of joy in his soul, even amidst the afflictions 
he suffers from the outraged right. 

In the light of this character, the operation of certain 
sudden conversions may be understood. The man of such 
a character has been loyal to conscience, but has neg- 
lected the instruction of the intellect. When, therefore, 
that intellect comes to be enlightened, and he discerns 
what is right, he is suddenly converted, having always 
been faithful to perform whatever he believed to be right. 
Having learned the right, he has not to begin to learn 
fidelity to conscience, and so lift up his character from 
that state of low degradation ; and, therefore, sudden con- 
version is for him a possible experience. It is also possi- 
ble, but ina less degree, to that man whose actions have 
sprung more from impulse than motive ; more from nega- 
tion of intellect, than from any distinct purpose. The 
case of St. Paul may be an example in hand. Even 
Saul, we are informed, was loyal to conscience; and 
what he did, he tells us he felt it his duty todo. His 
was an error of belief. He did not believe that Jesus 
was the Christ. He looked upon Jesus as an impostor, 
and felt it his duty to persecute his deluded followers. 
This was Saul’s sin. Had he applied his intellect proper- 
ly to the revelations God had given, he might have known 
that Jesus was the Christ. When, therefore, Jesus so ap- 
peared to him as to convince him of the truth of his Mes- 
siahship, Saul was suddenly converted; and with little 
delay became Paul the apostle. But such conversion can- 
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not well come to that man, the daily course of whose life 
violates his conscience. Such a man, in addition to learn- 
ing what is right, has also to acquire by patient and 
rigid discipline, the habit of subordinating self, passions, 
interest, every thing, to the direction of conscience. 

The fourth case is that of the man who does the right 
for its own sake—does it for the reason that it is the right. 
The agent who acts thus is virtuous, and will enjoy the 
reward of the righteous man. He has been true to con- 
science, to intellect, and revelation. He has thoroughly 
furnished himself for good works, and to him belongs the 
welcome plaudit, “ well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Concerning this man and his works, there is rectitude 
in the actions, and rectitude in the agent. He has per- 
formed the right, and will enjoy the fruits of a right mode 
of life. He has also performed it from the best motive— 
because it was right, because conscience commanded it 
—and he will enjoy that peculiar peace which belongs to 
such as love God and keep his commandments. 

Such, then, being the phases of moral character among 
men, the teachers of righteousness should know the char- 
acters of their people, and endeavor to adapt their instruc- 
tions to their particular moral wants. ‘To those who 
belong to the class first enumerated, lessons upon the au- 
thority of conscience and the supremacy of the calls of 
duty, are adapted. ‘They need to be taught to conform 
their modes of life to right and duty. Members of the 
second class require the same lessons of duty as the first, 
together with more careful cultivation of the rational fac- 
ulties. To individuals of the third class, more particular 
instruction in what is right and true should be given. 
Their intellects need to be exercised, and the various vol- 
umes of God’s revelations must be opened before them 
for this purpose. The fourth class requires only to be en- 
couraged to persevere in well doing, and drawn onward 
continually in the search for new and more glorious rev- 
elations of truth, and to more perfect conformity to all 
the obligations of right and duty. And let all, therefore, 
strive to improve to the best and noblest uses, all the 
means which God has given through the different yet 
harmonious channels of conscience, intellect and revela- 
tion. ; A. G. Gs 
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Art. XXI. 
Isaiah. 


We select for motto the well-know passage from the 
fortieth chapter of the prophecies of the subject of this 
article. ‘* The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low: and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain: and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” And we choose it for the purpose, 
because we deem it strikingly denotative of him, who, 
notwithstanding the important part he plays in his coun- 
try’s history,—-in a few instances, visibly, in that outward 
history which is written in books, but much more largely 
in that vital spirit of the national being which inspires the 
deeds that form the subject of material history—stands 
usually so mysteriously hidden behind his prophecy, that 
we know but little of the man. Like one hailing us in 
the twilight, which exaggerates his proportions, but ob- 
scures and confuses his form and features, we hear Isaiah’s 
voice, full, deep, organ-toned, and we fancy we discern 
himself in stature and majesty corresponding to the sound ; 
but when we would fix his look and lineaments, they 
shift and mingle in the haze. He is “a voice crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord!” Let 
us review the few facts of his biography which we possess. 

He lived in the successive reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. Uzziah began his reign in 810, 
B.C., and Hezekiah died in 698 of the same era; the 
interval comprising a period of more than a century. 
Assuming him to have begun to prophesy in the last year 
of Uzziah, i. e., 758, and to have been then thirty years of 
age,—-the term at which the priests, and possibly the 
prophets, entered on their office; and supposing him to 
have died in 713, the last year in which we have mention 
of him, he was seventy-five at his death, and had exercised 

22 
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his functions during a term of forty-five years, But of 
the date of his assumption of his office, of his mianner of 
life and character, of his secular occupation, if he had one, 
and how, and when he died, we have no record. A 
dubious tradition, the truth of which, however, the most 
intelligent Jews deny, intimates that he survived the 
twenty-nine years’ reign of Hezekiah, and in the first year 
of Manasseh’s reign was put to death by that tyrant for 
opposition to his idolatries, by being sawn asunder. And 
to him it is, that the author of the Hebrews is supposed to 
allude, when, speaking of the cruel fates of the prophets, 
he says, “they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
slain with the sword,” &c. It is most probable, however, 
that he died a natural death in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
of Hezekiah, at the age of seventy-five, and in the forty- 
fifth year of his prophetical ministry. 

This very meagre and uncertain outline of facts is all, 
in the way of memoir, which either sacred history or 
tradition furnishes for a conception of Isaiah the man, 
the husband, the father, the friend, the citizen, good or 
bad. And in regard to the prophet, a far more vigorous 
faculty of search, a far more accurate and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the manners and spiritual habitudes, and 
the social and political organizations of the times in Judea 
and its adjacencies, a far more learned familiarity with 
the influential opinions and the mental idiosyncrasies of 
his age and people, than we can boast, were requisite,— 
even if conscious, as we are not, of the necessary creative 
power,—to evolve from the gorgeous, but often obscure 
grandeurs of his rhapsodies, a presence which shall take 
the shape and form, and flesh and blood personality of 
him, who, with most of us, is but the august shadow, 
Isaiah. : 

It is as if, sitting with us on some sea-overhanging 
hill, gazing on majestic masses of clouds, heaped and 
volumed about the sinking sun, his upward rays stream- 
ing through their piles in variegated glory, and the 
solemn boom of the great sea sounding under all, you 
were to bid us conjure from their folds some befitting 
Genius, with look and port, embodying the aspect of the 
scene, and voice and utterance giving intelligible expres- 
sion to the deep harmony of the waves. We possess no 
spells adequate to the task. 
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And again, unlike most of the conspicuous characters 
of sacred story, Abraham and David, and Moses, and 
Paul, of each of whom we have a substantial biography 
in the Bible, and a palpable image in our minds, Isaiah 
floats through his prophecies and before our vision, a 
diffused shadow, a mysterious, oracular voice,—and we 
seek him, as we seek a bird in the leafy woods, whose 
song delights, but whose self eludes us, among the flick- 
ering of the foliage. 

We grope upwards through the dim centuries adown 
which he pours his evangelic song, but when we reach 
the source whence streams the lay,—like the Roman 
Pompey when he invaded the Holy of Holies in the 
temple,—we look in vain for some substantial presence. 
The sound sounds on, and manifestly from lips touched 
with a live coal from the altat of Jehovah, and the air is 
tremulous all about us with murmurs of inspiration, but 
the cloud, though it be of a divine glory, so fills the tem- 
ple, that we cannot discern the form and the lineaments 
of him from whom the song proceeds. We have no 
hope that we shall be able, from this “ palpable obscure ” 
to summon a personality answerable to the magnificent 
periods, which, in the prophetic poems of Isaiah, chant 
the dirges of empires, fulminate the wrath of Jehovah 
over wavering Judah and obdurate Israel, bewail the 
desolations, and the long captivity of his native land, 
and ring the prelude of the advent of the Desire of all 
nations, the Son of God, and Saviour of the world. And 
should our readers think that the very absence of all 
biographical records leaves fuller scope for the construc- 
tion of a life and character which may worthily fill the 
vacant niche in the illustrious row of ancient saints who 
look down upon us from the walls of the elder Jerusalem, 
we humbly confess our incompetency to invent an Isaiah. 
Such an attempt we leave to bolder or abler men. We 
shall content ourselves, in the first place, by attempt- 
ing,a presentation of the order to which he belonged— 
that of the Jewish prophets,—and, by the help of the few 
special notices of his life which the sacred chronicle pre- 
sents, endeavor to eliminate him from his class; next, 
essay a rapid survey of the spiritual, and hence the politi- 
cal condition of the two Hebrew kingdoms, during the 
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period in which he lived, that so we may sweep the thea- 
tre upon which he acted ; and close by a few paragraphs 
upon the distinctive, characteristic features of the prophe- 
cies themselves, 

I. ‘The Prophets, and the Personal Isaiah. The pro- 
phets were an order of men of much distinction and 
influence in the Jewish government. The word itself is 
one of large latitude in the Old Testament ; in its widest 
application including all religious teachers among the 
people, and comprising the false with the true. But 
so far back as the giving of the Law, tests had been pro- 
vided for discriminating between the pretender and the 
genuine expositor of the purposes of God. If his predic. 
tion were not verified by the event, the Lord had not 
spoken by him, and the penalty was death for blasphemy. 
If, on the other hand, he wrought some sign, some appa- 
rent miracle, but in furtherance of idolatry, or of any 
practice forbidden by the law, the miracle was to be no 
proof of the propriety of his effort; but the attempt, de- 
spite the miracle, was to be held as conclusive evidence 
of his imposture, and pitilessly he too was to be destroyed. 
Thus, while by attaching himself to an idolatrous ruler 
a false prophet might evade his desert, and even insinuate 
himself into wealth and worldly dignities, the office was 
one full of peril to him to whom the Spirit of Truth dicta- 
ted words of rebuke and condemnation either against an 
unfaithful prince, or a backsliding people. From such 
rigid tests it would not be difficult to garble a pretext for 
the death of an offender. , 

In the days of the monarchy,—a constitutional monar- 
chy by the Mosaic charter, a limited monarchy by the 
interposition of the priests and prophets between king and 
people,—they constituted an independent third estate, 
holding their place and power neither from sovereign nor 
subject, but from Jehovah himself, and were therefore 
admirably fitted for the part they played, as the counsel- 
lors and supporters of just rulers, and in the intervals of 
misrule and oppression, the opponents of the tyrant, and 
the bucklers of the people. 

Far more consistently faithful to right and duty than 
senatorial bodies since, whether in limited monarchies or 
republics, never in a single instance do we find those 
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whom alone we recognize under the term prophet, abet- 
ting faction in the community, or sanctioning despotism 
upon the throne. | 

The stern Elijah suddenly confronts Ahab in the vine- 
yard of the murdered Naboth, and shakes the robber king 
with the malediction that the dogs should lick his blood 
on the same spot where they had lapped that of his victim, 
and should ravin on the carcass of Jezebel his wife 
in the ditch of Jezreel, till the breathless tyrant can 
but cry, ‘ Hast thou found me, Oh, mine enemy?” 
Or like an avenging spirit, he starts up in the path of the 
messengers of Ahaziah, and bids them back from their 
idolatrous quest to the shrine of Baalzebub, himself fore- 
stalling the heathen oracle, by pronouncing their master’s 
doom. 

Jeroboam, invading the priestly office, and thus violat- 
ing the constitution, prepares to offer incense on the altar 
of the calves at Bethel,—and a nameless prophet from 
Judah appears at his side, and lifts up a loud curse of 
retribution against altar and minister. And yet manifestly 
no personal, no factious feeling moves him; for when the 
enraged monarch thrusting out his hand to seize him, feels 
it shrink and wither with sudden palsy, and forthwith 
implores his intercession with Jehovah, the man of God 
prays, and the hand is restored. As he has been unabash- 
ed before the power, so is he now impassible to the 
blandishments of Jeroboam, who in vain urges upon him 
the hospitalities of a king’s house, and a royal guerdon. 
He has been ordered of God to come, to denounce, and 
to depart by another way than that by which he came, 
to refuse to taste either the bread or the water of the 
desecrated city, and he holds himself God’s liegeman to 
obey. <A class of men upheld by such convictions, hold- 
ing position and prerogative immediately from the hea- 
venly Monarch, was not likely to falter before the frowns 
of an earthly king. And the sequel of this story, the fate 
of this one of their number, must have pressed on the 
minds of his brethren and successors in dread warning 
against every tendency to tamper with their divine com- 
mission, even should the temptation sheathe itself in the 
kindliest charities of their natures, and enforce itself by 
persuasives professing to be of heaven. An old prophet 
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living in Bethel, followed the bold man who had bearded 
his king, and by an affectionate, but to its subject a fatal 
artifice,—asserting that an angel had recalled the prohibi- 
tion against the younger seer’s abstinence and route of 
departure,—persuaded him to return to Bethel to rest and 
refresh himself in the house. While the forbidden bread 
was yet between his teeth, the voice of Jehovah sounded in 
his soul the fate already couching for his coming. “A 
lion met him by the way,” says the chronicle—and how 
vivid is the sketch—*“ a lion met him by the way, and slew 
him; and his carcass was cast in the way, and the ass 


stood by it; the lion also stood by the carcass.” This 
is what the Jews of our Saviour’s day would have 
styled a Gehenna death. And fearing Him who could 
thus destroy soul and body in a Gehenna ruin, why should 
they fear the face of mortal man ? 


And so Micaiah stands before Ahab projecting the 


assault of Ramoth Gilead, and when challenged to fore- 
tell the issue of the fight, in mocking encouragement he 
jeers his wicked sovereign, and heralds him to discom- 
fiture and death with the cry, ‘Go and prosper, ha, ha, 


for the Lord will deliver it into the hands of the king!” 


And then in a sudden and sublime apostrophe, he reveals 


to the shuddering and infuriate monarch the fatal ordi- 
nations of the council-board of heaven,—Jehovah upon 
his throne and the ministering host around it, and the 


angel of ruin in obedience to the summons of the Omnip- 
otent stepping forth from the array to receive his charge, 
and passing from the Presence to perform it, to fill the 
false and sycophantic prophets of the court of Israel. with 
a lying spirit, till they should flatter and inflame their 
sovereign to his doom. The dungeon yawned, and death 
glared in menace from Ahab’s eye upon the face of the 
unquailing prophet, but, “ as the Lord liveth,” he replies, 
‘“‘ what my God saith to me, that will I speak.”” Of such 
mould were the high-hearted seers of Israel. 

That they were equally dauntless against the iniquities 
of the people, is patent to every reader who has even 
cursorily perused their invectives against the turpitude of 
all classes, from ‘the prophets who,” in Jeremiah’s day, 
‘¢ prophesied falsely, and the priests who bore rule by 
their means, to the common people who loved to have it 
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so.’ ‘Ah! sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
a seed of evil doers, children that are corrupters ; from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, there is no 
soundness in if; but wounds and bruises, and putrefying 
sores. Hear the word of the Lord ye rulers of Sodom ; 
give ear unto the law of our God ye —— of Gomorrah! 
To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? Bring no more vain oblations. When ye spread 
forth your hands I will hide mine eyes from you, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear; your hands are full 
of blood! Wash you, make you clean; put away the 


evil of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppres- 
sed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow!” Such 
are the sweeping objurgations with which Isaiah,—lash- 
ing alike the rulers and the populace,—proved him- 
self meet to mate with the intrepidest of his brethren. 
He knew himself God’s servant, and when his Master 
commanded, he obeyed ; God’s mouthpiece, and when 
his heavenly Prompter urged, he spoke, heedless of the 
‘wrath either of sovereign or subject. It were wise 
and desirable doubtless to emulate his conduct in this 


respect, to catch his courage to proclaim God’s warnings 
in God’s sanctuary, regardless of human results: yes, but 
to be first secure of his conviction too, that every such 
message we deliver, is clearly by God’s sanction and of 
God’s inspiration. 

Personally, as we have said, Isaiah appears but seldom. 
on the tumultuous stage of his time; but when he does, 
his posture is in fine keeping with our ideal of the pro- 
phetic character. In the year that king Uzziah died, 
he tells us, he received his call to the august office which 
absorbed his life. He enters the temple=perhaps at an 
unwonted hour, for he seems to have been a solitary 
worshipper-and behold, the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high, and lifted up, and his train of bright attendants fill 
all its courts with glory. Above the throne, the seraphim 
hiding their faces with their wings from the face of Jeho- 
vah, covered also their feet with their wings, as modest 
of their near approach to his Holiness. And a sense of 
that holiness, the ineffable purity of God, is evidently the 
master-feeling swaying the awed prophet as he gazes; 
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and it finds sympathetic expression, first, in the choral 
cry of the angels, ‘“‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of thy glory,”—for even angelic 
song fails and falls short of further words to magnify that 
holiness, and can but repeat and re-repeat the chant, 
“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts.” And. next he 
himself owns its power in the self-humiliation which seizes 
him, a mortal man,, thus brought face to face with the 
Father of lights; and while “ the posts of the doors trem- 
ble, and the house is filled with smoke,” his heart finds 
vent in the cry, “* Woe is me, for I am undone, because 
‘I am a man of unclean lips.” And then, as a member of 
the nation of whom that God is king, and who are so far 
fallen away from Him, “I dwell among a people of un- 
clean lips,’ and the whole depth and defilement of that 
uncleanness, I feel now, as I never felt it before, for 
‘‘mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts!” 
But unworthy as he feels himself, qualified in the Lord’s 
sight by that very sense of unworthiness, “there flew one 
of the seraphim,”’ he tells us, * having a live coal in his 
hand which he had take from off the altar, and he laid it 
upon my mouth, and said, Lo this hath touched thy lips, 
and thy iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged.” 
Also he heard the voice of Jehovah saying, “ Whom shall 
I send, and whowill go for us?” Then instantly, instinct 
with the new-kindled genius of what he now feels to be 
his task, and thrilling with the holy fire pouring from his 
lips through all the passions of his soul, unlike the back- 
ward Moses when he heard his call, the eager spirit of 
Isaiah rushes from his tongue to the throne, in the cry, 
‘‘ Here am I,'send me!” He is accepted, and devoted to 
the office of guardian of the national faith, and censor of 
its backslidings. “ Lord, how long?” he asks. . “ Till the 
cities be wasted, without inhabitant, and the houses with- 
out man, and the land be utterly desolate; and the Lord 
have removed men far away, and there be a great for- 
saking in the midst of the land.” 

Solemn inauguration this, to a sad and sorrowful mis- 
sion! But, in merciful relief to the weight of gloom 
which must else have prostrated the sinking spirit of the 
new-made seer, the skirt of a yet farther future is lifted 
for a moment, and one quick and scanty glance is he per- 


a 
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mitted to snatch of a scene of rest beyond. ‘ But yet in 
it,” the nation, ‘‘ shall be a tenth, and it shall return, and 
shall be eaten; as a teil tree and as an oak, whose sub- 
stance is still in them though they have cast their leaves: 
so the holy seed shall be the substance thereof.’ And 
thus is Isaiah consecrated and sent, a national censor, a 
seer, a prophet, the Messianic seer, the prince of the 
prophets. 

The next glimpse we have of him in person,—for 
doubtless meanwhile the voice ceased not to cry, and to 
prepare the way of the Lord, by fanning the great evan- 
gelic hope of the nation,—is sixteen years later. Jotham 
has succeeded Uzziah, and has passed to his fathers; and 
early in the reign of his successor, Ahaz, the confederate 
hosts of Syria and Israel hang threatening, a portentous 
cloud, about to burst upon the defenceless frontier of 
Judah. Defenceless, for Ahaz has forsaken Jehovah, and 
the Father’s arm is withdrawn from about his children. 
And Ahaz is dismayed; ‘his heart is moved, and the 
heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are moved by 
the wind.” In this general ague of terror, king and peo- 
_ ple convulsed into helplessness, Isaiah lays his hand upon 
the fluttering heart of the State, and calms it into confi- 
dence. He boldly predicts the discomfiture of the hostile 
combination, and the final ruin of Israel within three 
score and five years, by Ezarhaddon of Assyria. He 
predicts,—and appears to have counselled Ahaz to act 
upon his prediction, by seeking alliance with the Assyrian, 
—the nearer invasion of Israel by Tiglath Pileser of 
Nineveh, who hastened to succor Ahaz, who ruined 
Damascus, and subjugated Israel. And yet, Ahaz was 
an unfaithful and idolatrous monarch, and Isaiah had not 
spared him in his stern satires upon the national wicked- 
ness. Nay, even at this very juncture, he foretells how 
Assyria and Egypt by Sennacherib and Ezarhaddon, by 
Pharaoh Necho and Nebuchudnezzar,—“ the Lord hiss- 
ing for the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of 
Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria ”»— 
should scourge Judea for the crimes of Ahaz. But as a 
patriot, his resolute spirit sprang to the rescue in his coun- 
try’s crisis, when her king faltered and her strongest 
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despaired, and as a prophet, he knew that not to her 
present foes had the Lord consigned her fall. 

And once again does the personal Isaiah stand before 
us on the historic stage, and this time.also, in the attitude 
no less of patriot than prophet. Hezekiah, the pious and 
virtuous, now fills the throne of the apostate Ahaz, and 
Sennacherib hds ravaged Judea, has already compelled 
the king to strip the temple of its treasures for tribute, 
but impatient of even the semblance of Jewish indepen- 
dence, he has demanded too, the surrender of the capital, 
and enforced his demand by a vast besieging host laying 
close leaguer against Jerusalem. Hezekiah trembles, and 
deliberates. But he remembers him who succored his 
father Ahaz and saved Judah once before, and he sues 
the prophet for counsel and support. And Isaiah son 
of Amos sends comfort to Hezekiah the king, and bids 
him defy the might of Ashur, and scorn his blasphemous 
menaces. The result vindicates the inspiration of the 
prophet. The deadly blast of the Simoom drenches the 
besieging host with death, and the foiled Assyrian sullen- 
ly withdraws his shattered bands, and the gasping Jeru- 
salem breathes freely once more; and Isaiah the aged, 
lies down to die? No not yet. One appearance more, 
and then let him pass to a well won rest, and a glorious 
grave. 

The lion mellows in his old age! The fire-tongued 
prophet subsides into the sympathetic comforter, the good 
physician, the kind and careful nurse, cheering his king 
into life, and baffling death away. Hezekiah is sick unto 
death, and has turned his face to the wall. But he recoils 
from the dark goal, for life is yet full within him, and 
he beseeches Jehovah for a prolongation of his days. 
And the word of the Lord comes to Isaiah, and he seeks 
the sick couch of his king, and, at once leech and prophet, 
tenderly he stoops above the royal bed, loosens the clutch 
of death upon his prey, scares him fifteen years aloof, 
prescribes the specific, whispers assurance of recovery, 
and goes home to die! And how fine and fit a closing 
scene this, for the life of an Isaiah,—the great prophet 
bending above the feeble form of the good king! Com- 
munity of zeal for the interests of Jehovah had long united 
them, and in the lapse of years of confidential intercourse 
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each had learned the other’s value. The monarch had 
caught energy from the contact. Often, doubtless, had 
he found help and safety in the counsel, and drawn re- 
inforcement of purpose and confidence from the larger 
intellect, and more robust brain of the prophet. And 
genial and gracious in nature, of sincere and fervent piety, 
pure in heart, and paternal in the administration of the 
royal office confided to him, the searching eye of Isaiah 
softened into affectionate regard as it sentinelled the life 
of his sovereign, for there was there, but little to reprove, 
and much to relish, and to love. And now, and still 
unconsciously maintaining his superiority, though no 
longer that of intellect, but rather of paternal love, the 
aged seer stands by the bedside of his favorite king,—for 
three before, had he followed to the grave, but Hezekiah 
was the devoutest, the most dutiful, the refreshment and 
solace of his old age,—and his voice is soft, and his hand 
gentle as a woman’s, as he smoothes the bed, and bathes 
the brow of his patient; and it gladdens his great heart 
to see the light of joy break over the face of Hezekiah as 
he tells him of the term of additional life accorded to his 
prayer and his piety; and he bids him farewell with a 
' spirit at rest for the interests of his country for at least 
fifteen years to come, and departs to set his house in 
order, and patiently to wait through the days of his ap- 
pointed time till his change shall come. 

We cannot rightly measure Isaiah, nor appreciate, nor 
even apprehend his prophecies, without some knowledge 
of the spiritual and political state of the country, and of 
its relations to its neighbors. 

IJ. Judah and Israel, their conditions and relations, po- 
litical and spiritual, and their separate fates as predicted 
by Isaiah. It is nowhere expressly stated, but in every 
mention we have of him, and from his own oracles through- 
out, we gather the fact that Jerusalem was the place of his 
residence. At the birth of Isaiah, and for nearly two hun- 
dred years previously, that city had been the capital of only 
the smaller moiety of the formidable kingdom built up by 
David, and enlarged under the long reign of Solomon. 
Upon the death of that magnificent debauchee, jealousies, 
old as the days 6f Joshua, between Judah and Benjamin 
on the one hand, and the remaining ten tribes on the 
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other, which had taken form at Saul’s death in the erec- 
tion of a separate kingdom, and which, even under the 
able administration of David had frequently threatened 
the integrity of the confederacy, fed by the feeble and 
irritating tyranny of Rehoboam the son of Solomon, burst 
into a successful rebellion. It was headed by Jeroboam, 
an old officer of Solomon, and resulted in the permanent 
establishment of a northern kingdom of Israel; the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin only, under the designation 
of the kingdom of Judah, continuing faithful.to the house 
of David. In the reign of Uzziah, the twelfth in descent 
from the son of Jesse, Isaiah began to sing of one, who, 
drawing his lineage from David, should sit upon the 
throne of David, reigning over a spiritual Israel, and 
who should gradually sweep within the sway of his be- 
neficent sceptre, stranger races and unborn nations, till 
all the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of 
the Lord and of his Son. His life extended over the 
larger part of the seventh century before Christ; that is, 
from eight to seven hundred years prior to the birth of 
Jesus. 

‘At the commencement of the reign of Uzziah over 
Judah, Jeroboam the second governed the neighboring 
and northern kingdom. He was the twelfth in succession, 
but not in descent, from the first monarch of that name. 
He traced his pedigree through two predecessors to Jehu, 
the chief captain of the army of Jehoram, and subsequent- 
ly by a successful rebellion, king of Israel. Prior to the 
accession of Jehu, there had been three similar revolutions 
in the confederacy. Nadab the son of Jeroboam the 
first had been murdered, and Baasha the murderer seized 
the throne which he had emptied. His son was assassi- 
nated and succeeded by Zimri, one of his generals, who 
again besieged by Amri, the commander of the forces, 
like Sardanapalus of Assyria a hundred years later, set- 
ting fire to his palace in despair, perished in the flames. 
Subsequently to the time of Jeroboam the second, besides 
two long and turbid interregna, five kings were cut off 
by violence, and the order of succession as often shifted 
by force. The whole of the sacred tribe of Levi had been 
banished by Jeroboam the first, anxious,’ as of course he 
was, to sunder all connexion between the Temple and 
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the ten tribes, and flocking to Jerusalem, in proportion as 
they strengthened Judah by lending the weight of their 
presence and ministries to deepen in the national heart 
the reverence for the national religion, they withdgew 
from Israel a mighty element of political strength and 
cohesion. 

The kingdom of Judah, on the other hand, in compara- 
tive peace and security, though not wholly free from 
internal troubles, beheld its sceptre pass with undeviating 
regularity from the hand of the father to that of the son, 
through a period of nearly five hundred years. Zede- 
kiah, its very last ruler, was the lineal descendant of that 
David to whom the promise had been given, that he 
“should not want a man to sit upon his throne forever.” 
And so, while the southern kingdom, rooted and flourish- 
ing upon a secure basis of hereditary authority and stead- 
fast law, with scarcely half the population, was always 
able to defend, and often to extend itself at the expense of 
its rival, the revolted confederacy of Israel—the strong 
band of a national religion sundered and cast away—was 
frequently convulsed to its foundations, and at all times 
tremulous with the presence and agitation of the wild 
elements of revolution. It staggered like a drunkard 
through the allotted terms of its career, wasting its best 
energies in aimless and suicidal paroxysms of internal 
conflict, and at last fell, prematurely exhausted, into the 
fierce embrace of Shalmanezer of Assyria, about a cen- 
tury and a half anterior to the overthrow of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzor. 

Israel perished with an utter destruction. Judah erouch- 
ed under the rod of her judge; but there were vital prin- 
ciples in her heart, and she survived and rose purified 
by her punishment. Her children held together too, re- 
turned, re-established themselves in their native land, 
tenaciously maintained their political unity amidst and 
despite the disintegration and ruin of surrounding States, 
till, in the person of Jesus, the Messianic -issue from the 
old consecrated stock attested the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion of the expiring Jacob, ‘the sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a ruler from between his feet, till Shiloh 
(i. e. he who is sent, and who shall dissolve,) ‘‘ shall come, 
and to him po gathering of the peoples shall be.” 

3* 
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In the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy we have an 
account of the negotiation of a solemn covenant between 
Jehovah and the Hebrew people, by which they accept 
him, through all coming generations for their supreme 
Head, by which they swear everlasting allegiance to Him, 
and he pledges himself in return to be a parental and 
beneficent Monarch to them. Now the kingdom of Judah 
acknowledged David and his descendants as the divinely 
appointed substitutes of their heavenly Ruler, and in this 
faithful recognition of Jehovah’s supremacy, found a bond 
of union and internal peace of which the neighboring 
State was destitute. As monarch after monarch rose 
from his royal seat at the solemn beck of death, and went 
out into the land of darkness to find his place, and fill his 
separate couch among the illustrious sleepers who had 
preceded him, his son as regularly stepped forward and 
seated himself upon the vacant throne, was consecrated, 
and obeyed, as the Lord’s anointed ; and in all the long 
procession of Jewish princes, no man in all their kingdom 
was bold and wild enough, at once to dare the ordinary 
hazards of political rebellion, and to defy the heavenly 
Majesty, whose representatives they were considered, and 
whose omnipotence stood pledged and prompt to vindi- 
cate and maintain their dignity. And farther to vitalize 
with religious enthusiasm this bond of affiance between 
king and people, and between all the orders of the State 
reciprocally, there glowed deep in the heart of the nation 
—sometimes smouldering low and cold, anon kindling 
and leaping out, as from Isaiah’s lips, in strains of burn- 
ing glory,—a hope, a faith, a fervid conviction, which the 
long, cold midnight of two thousand years since its actual 
consummation has been unable to extinguish in the bosom 
of the faithful Hebrew to this day, that, in Isaiah’s own 
words, “there should come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch’ out of his roots, which should stand 
for-an ensign’ of the peoples, to which the gentiles them- 
selves should seek,”? suing to be gathered under its shad- 
ow, and whose “rest should be glorious.” Now this 
stock, from which, as a branch, the Messiah was to spring, 
was their own royal stock in the midst of them; and 
while it remained, and they circled and surrounded it a 
consecrated nation, it stood among them at once a perma- 
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nent prophecy, an embodied pledge of their supporting 
hope, and a palladium of peace and power in the State. 
So potent was the moral influence of this royal house of 
Judah, or rather of the idea it embodied, that it projected 
a vivifying spirit far on in the nation’s future, quick and 
efficient after all outward royalty had disappeared, a 
spirit of affinity and unity which, away in the distant Bab- 
ylon, linked all their captive households in one great 
national household, unyielding, impassable to the dismem- 
bering agencies of the seventy years’ exile, and brought 
them back still bound together, hand in hand, and still 
headed by a shoot of the old stem, sadly shorn of its kingly 
splendors, to resettle in their own holy land, to rebuild 
and rally round the central heart of Judea, the temple, 
again filled by the dread though no longer visible She- 
kinah, and under the Macabees, to re-ascend to a pitch of 
power not unworthily reflecting the lustre of the days of 
David the valiant, and Jehosaphat the good. 

By the force of these two convictions, their felt descent 
from David, the God anointed, and their hope of the 
descent from them of Him who was at once Son and Lord 
of David, the line of Jewish kings was repelled from idol- 
atry and held fast in its allegiance to God, as by the power 
of a sacred spell unknown to that of Israel. And so, 
while, with some marked and desperate exceptions, the 
tenor of the history of the southern kingdom presents the 
spectacle of a regal house, and a religious and therefore a 
prosperous people, fulfilling the conditions of the covenant 
and rejoicing in its rewards, that of Israel exhibits a race 
of kings and a succession of subjects, consciously divorced 
from all the sanctions and privileges of that covenant, 
sensible that they have no inheritance in David, and no 
prescriptive claim of hope upon the coming Messiah, and 
thus, set free from the restraints usually controlling Judah, 
steadily pursuing a path of undeviating iniquity. The 
consciousness of transgression, where it does not shame 
and irritate into reformation, only adds fatal weight to the 
pressure of tendency and evil habit coercing us down 
the descents of sin. And Israel was conscious that she 


had voluntarily renounced the birthright and the blessing ; 


that she had repudiated the house of David in which the 
seed of the Promise was deposited, and therefore surren- 
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dered her part and interest in the expected Deliverer. 
And accordingly we find, that while, with some flagrant 


interruptions, the history of Judah is a history of pious 
kings and a faithful people; that of Israel is that of a nation 


perverse, stubborn, consistently resolute in wickedness, 
unrelieved by the anomaly of a single good monarch, by 
the lapse into righteousness of one single generation of its 


population. There were, to be sure, periods in Jewish 
story, as in the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh, when the 


whole community, from the throne to the hut of the slave, 
plunged into idolatry more abandoned, and vice more 


abominable, than aught furnished by the records of Israel. 
And it must also be conceded that the false worship of 


Samaria, in the adoration of the calves of Dan and Bethel, 
—images probably bearing some resemblance to the 
cherubim above the mercy-seat—was rather a modified 
symbolism, like that of the Papacy, than’ a downright 


idolatry, like that of the pagan States around them; that 
Judah sometimes forsook Jehovah utterly for Baal, while 
Israel though regularly worshipping through forbidden 
formula, more rarely wallowed in the heinous heathenism 


characterizing the occasional madness of the sister king- 


dom. But the one was the stated and persistent career of 


wonted iniquity ; the other, the sudden lapse, under tem- 
porary infatuation, of ordinary goodness. Judas and his 
perdition, in the New Testament, represent the one; 


Peter, in his flagrant fall and bitter weeping, the other. 


It was, in short, the old, old conflict, old as the Serpent 
and Jehovah, as Cain and Abel, of light and darkness, of 


good and evil, of the carnal and the spiritual. Israel was 
Cain, and Judah, Abel. Israel, even in her best hours, 


was only Ishmael, while Judah was Isaac ; Israel, Esau, 


—Judali, Jacob. And in the respective reigns of Jero- 
boam the second of Israel, and Uzziah of Judah, the 


antagonism of the two principles culminated to its climax, 
and in the midpitch of that climax Isaiah rushes upon the 
stage to presage the overthrow of evil, and, through what- 


ever transient eclipse and temporary obscuration, the 


ultimate triumph, the long victory of good, in the event- 
ual advent, and reign, and universal dominion of the 
incarnate representative of all good, the son of God, the 


great Messiah. ‘ Woe to the crown of pride, to the 
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drunkards of Ephraim, woe; and to the fading flower of 
their glorious beauty. Behold the mighty one, (Shal- 


manezer,) like a storm of hail, like a destroying tempest, 
like a flood of mighty waters overflowing, he shall dash 
them to the ground with his hand. The crown of pride,” 


—in allusion to the appearance of Samaria, like a crown 
upon an oval hill in the midst of a rich valley,—* the 


drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot. And 
the glorious beauty which is upon the head of the fat 
valley, shall be a fading flower, and as the early fruit 


before the summer; which whoso seeth, he plucketh it 
immediately, and it is no sooner in his hand than he 


swalloweth it.”’ 
And Judah, the divine instrument in the conflict with 


evil, imperfect, often delinquent and desperately wicked, 
should be scourged and shaken, her land filled with tu- 
moult and slaughter, and sifted of its inhabitants. ‘ Be- 


hold, Jehovah emptieth the land and maketh it waste, and 


turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the inhabit- 
ants, because they have transgressed the law, changed 
the ordinance, broken the everlasting covenant.” Still, 


‘as a teiltree and an oak, whose substance is in them 
even when they have cast their leaves: so the holy seed 


shall be the substance thereof.” When the evil was pur- 
ged, when the merciful severity had fulfilled its purpose, 
then the pardon should come, and the return, and the res- 
toration, *‘and the ransomed of the Lord should return, 


and come to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon 


their héads, and sorrow and sighing should flee away,” 
—and whether close upon that jubilee, or in some far in- 
terval beyond, he could not tell, God knew, at last, the 
Prince of Peace, the effulgent Messiah! ‘‘ Then the 


moon should be confounded and the sun ashamed, when the 
Lord of Hosts should reign in Mount Zion, and in Jeru- 


salem, and before his ancients gloriously.”’ And the 
rejoicing prophet, caught up into the third heaven, and 
looking down and afar through the dusk of two hundred 


coming years, sweeps the long Babylonian desert, across 
whose wastes the eager feet of the exiles should hasten 


home to Zion, and he lifts up his exulting song, ‘‘ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her 
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warfare is accomplished, that her -iniquity is pardoned ; 
for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins. ‘The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the des- 
ert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exal- 
ted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low: and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain: and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” : 

Such we conceive to have been the spiritual, and con- 
sequently, under a theocratic constitution like theirs, the 
political conditions and relations of the two countries; 
such the principles they respectively embodied; such 
their separate fates. 

A few words on their political condition and history 
during the century in which Isaiah lived, looking at these 
from a human point of view. Under Jeroboam the sec- 
ond, Israel, or Ephraim as it was now called, and subse- 
quently Samaria, attained a high pitch of material prosper- 
ity; but that able sovereign dying in the fourteenth year 
of Uzziah of Judah, it was immediately convulsed with 
the long protracted spasms of dissolution, and after a 
rapid succession of tyrants, and sweeping devastations 
by the Assyrians under Pul and Tiglath Pilezer, it was 
at last demolished by Shalmanezer, about the time of the 
building of Rome, its tribes transported into the land of 
Affghanistan, and the united states of Israel disappeared 
forever. Isaiah was a witness of its final ruin, and chant- 
ed its dirge in the seventeenth and twenty-eighth chapters 
of his prophecies. By the way, we may mention that 
there is a small colony of black Jews who have been set- 
tled from time immemorial in Cochin, on the Malabar 
coast of India, who retain the Pentateuch, and many of 
the Jewish ceremonials. Possibly they are the remnant 
of the once flourishing confederacy of Samaria. 

Judah meanwhile, under the prudent and vigorous 
Uzziah, grew and prospered. The Philistines were at 
last fully subjugated, and Elath, the chief port on the Red 
Sea recovered, and with it that commerce which, in Solo- 
mon’s days, had ‘‘ made silver and gold as plenteous as 
stones at Jerusalem.”’” Uzziah bequeathed his power and 
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his example to Jotham his son, who followed in the steps of 
his father, and insured sixteen years more of tranquillity 
to Judah. Ahaz relapsed into idolatry, and a term of 
misery ensued ;*but Hezekiah returning with zeal to the 
pure faith, restored the fortunes of his country. He even 
seems to have attempted, though too late for success, to 
arrest the imminent ruin of distracted Samaria, by sum- 
moning its people to return to the God of their fathers, 
sending posts through their whole country, inviting them 
to come up as of old to Jerusalem, to assist in the solemni- 
zation of a Passover unequalled for magnificence since 
the days of Solomion. Whether, had he achieved what 
seems to have been his design, and reunited the two states 
into one consolidated kingdom, it had been compact and 
firm enough to resist the now formidable and extending 
might of Assyria, it were bootless to inquire. By an 
agglomeration of numerous contiguous countries, that 
empire had now become the master-state of the world. 
Within six years from the accession of Hezekiah, it had 
swept Samaria within its limits, and the northern frontier 
of Judah thus unmasked, its conquest, but for divine in- 
terference, was only a question of time and opportunity. 
Sennacherib attempted its solution, and with an immense 
force besieged the Holy City. Human help failed, for 
Tirhakah of Egypt hurried to the rescue only to be over- 
thrown. Flushed with victory, the Assyrian hastened from 
the flying Egyptians back to Jerusalem, but Isaiah chant- 
ed his song of encouragement and defiance, and Jehovah 
vindicated the confidence of his prophet, and struck,—and 
in one night a hundred and eighty thousand of the besieg- 
ing host slept on forever. 
Hezekiah exulted. Isaiah rejoiced and died; but first 
through reigns of mingled glory and disaster, along the 
lapse of a century and a half, he foresaw and foretold the 
fatal idolatry, the woful judgments, the final dissolution, 
the apparently irremediable ruin, and beyond all, the 
resurrection and return, the re-establishment, in weeping, 
and much joy, of the mountain of the Lord’s house, when 
“‘ the law should go forth out of Zion, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem,’’ when the national sin should be 
forsaken forever, ‘the idols of silver, and the idols of 
gold cast to the moles and to the bats,” when at last a 
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lull of universal peace should fall upon the spell-bound 
nations, ‘‘ when the sword should be beaten to a plough- 
share, and the spear to a pruning-hook, and the trumpet 
hung up in the hall,”’ while he the Princé of peace should 
steal upon the world amid the joy of heaven and the 
symphonies of its angels singing, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace and good will to man.” 

III. The Prophecies. But brief space is left us to touch 
upon these. We can only cast a rapid glance over them, 
and we shall attempt to seize and present what appears to 
us the conspicuity, the commanding characteristic of these 
oracles. 

In the first place, however, let us suggest a thought 
which may assist the reader in their perusal. When 
studying his vaticinations, while careering with delight 
along some glowing description of the coming and the 
glories of the latter days, we are very apt to be brought 
to an abrupt and bewildered halt, by some outburst of 
indignant invective against Moab, or Edom, by some loud 
hurricane of tempestuous joy at the spectacle of ruined 
Syria, or prostrate Babylon, in close connexion with the 
advent of the Messiah; and to be perplexed exceedingly 
with the anomalous obtrusion of some marked Mosaic 
usage,—sacrifice, circumcision, or the splendors of a re- 
stored temple service,—in the midst of some fine vision 
of the spiritual prosperity of the kingdom of Christ. To 
remove this difficulty, to convert it into a testimony in 
favor of the authenticity of these predictions, inasmuch 
as it demonstrates the intense earnestness with which the 
seer apprehended the main events on which his eye was 
fastened, let us recollect Isaiah was a Jew, that he viewed 
the prospect of that Christian church in which we now 
live, not as we now see it, but from a Jewish standing 
point away back many dim centuries before its actual 
birth, and that the horizon on whose far verge it gleamed 
upon his sight, was still the familiar horizon within whose 
cincture Moab, and Edom, and Babylon lay, that the 
states and empires which were to grow up side by side 
with the Christian church, were shrouded from his survey, 
that naturally, necessarily therefore, he sang of it as sur- 
rounded by nationalities contemporaneous with himself, 
and that the very eagerness with which he anticipates its 
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vengeance upon the enemies of his country, is evidence 
of the vivid actuality with which its coming greatness and 
power blazed upon his keen and ravished eye. That he 
comprehended its purely spiritual character, its indepen- 
dence of all temporal institutions, its rise, its progress, its 
peaceful conquests as an immaterial principle, we do not 
believe. To him it was a more glorious Law established 
by a more- glorious Moses; and when he does depict, as 
he often does so exquisitely, those of its characteristic 
attributes and principles in which it is contradistinguished 
from Judaism,—its expansive and universal spirit, the 
meekness, the spiritual holiness, the patient, unresisting 
endurance of its author, “led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep dumb before its shearers, opening not his 
mouth,’’—he is the mouthpiece of a wiser spirit than his 
own, and the motto of such utterances is not, thus saith 
Isaiah the son of Amos, but, thus saith the Lord ! 

And yet again, even if our supposition on this point be 
erroneous, there were two objects to be attained in the 
delivery of these prophecies. He must speak so as to 
be understood by those he more immediately addressed, 
his countrymen and contemporaries. Hence the Jewish 
strains of thought, the local and national allusions, the em- 
ployment of merely temporary emblems,—the watchmen 
upon the walls of Jerusalem impatiently expectant of the 
coming of the Deliverer, the feet of the messenger upon 
the mountains bringing tidings of his approach, the subju- 
gation of all antagonistic forces and foes emblematized 
under the actual fates of contiguous and hostile countries, 
the repose of the whole people during his dominion, each 
household sitting secure under its own vine and fig tree. 
And he must also so speak as to satisfy those among 
whom the ultimate events of his predictions were to be 
fulfilled, that he did indeed foresee and foretell the king- 
dom of the gospel. That he has fully succeeded in the 
latter attempt, the uniform testimony of the whole chris- 
tian. world triumphantly attests. His was indeed “a 
voice crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” for it was in a desert of unspiritual ignorance of 
what the far good should consist, that he published his 
tidings, and necessarily therefore must they be accommo- 
dated in form and style to the confused conceptions of his 
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day ; and yet when “ the desert came to rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose,” his voice is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by us all, as a voice of preparation, of presage, and | 
prophecy. 

Lastly. The peculiarity characteristic of Isaiah, dis- 
tinguishing him from all the prophets of his people, and 
especially characteristic of that portion of his vaticinations 
beginning with the fortieth chapter, and gushing to the 
close, lies in a continual and constant recurrence, amidst 
the frequent sad and tragic events which either pressed 
upon his actual experience, or which he was compelled 
to view in vision as in reserve for his country, to one 
signal crisis full of salvation and gladness, of which he 
felt himself the divinely commissioned Herald, and upon 
which we find him perpetually falling back, or rather 
towards which we find him perpetually breaking away 
and transporting himself for relief, in intervals snatched 
from the dominion of the darker spell which forced him 
to contemplate and denounce the more immediate woes 
which were gathering upon the horizon of his own and 
other lands. 

At all seasons of life and in the experience of every life, 
there is ever some promised advantage, some nearer or 
farther expected good in the future, which exhilarates 
our present happiness, or cheers our besetting sorrow. 
The schoolboy amid the perplexities of his task, springs 
forward in thought tojthe approaching holiday ; over the 
desk or the hard day-labor of the young man, the sunshine 
of his bridal day falls brightly to cheer and illumine his 
drudgery ; maturity, beyond its cares and embarrassments, 
has ever some pleasant hope, some foreseen advantage to 
anticipate, lightening the burden of the present, by the 
beckoning finger of the future ; even old age dozing in its 
easy chair, doats upon some fond expectation, beheld 
approaching through some vista of hope, soft and lustrous 
as that column of sunbeams, adust and golden, showering 
through the half-shut window upon its bald and silvered 
head—some return of child or grandchild from abroad, 
some thanksgiving re-union, or best of all, some Christian 
aspiration to rest in the arms of the Universal Father, and 
to gather to its own bosom in indissoluble endearments, 
and immortal love and blessedness, those, already heaven 
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promoted, who have gone before, and those, yet earth 
bound, who shall follow to that land of calm, where future 
and present are one,—the yet to be, and the now, blended 
and indivisible. 

With all men, and at all periods of life, there is a bright 
and desirable spot in the distance, towards which they 
reach, which heightens actual enjoyment, and mitigates 
misfortune. But the delight upon which Isaiah pondered, 
was one which he well knew he should never personally 
enjoy; and yet he anticipates it, he dwells upon it, he 
broods over it, he longs for it, from turbid visions of deso- 
lation on heathen lands, from doleful threnes of lamenta- 
tion for the calamities of his own, from exulting commi- 
nations of doom upon his country’s oppressors, he perpet- 
ually reverts to it, and rejoices over it, with a fondness, a 
rapture, which nothing but a conviction of personal 
participation could excite in the bosoms of other men. 
And yet he well knew that he should have no share in the 
realization of the crowning glory of his prophecies. For 
that was, the advent of the Messiah; and long ere that 
great Prince appeared, he knew that he should be peace- 
ully gathered to his fathers in the quiet shades of hell. 
It is as if some citizen of these United States, some patri- 
otic and enthusiast poet, overleaping centuries yet to come 
in his country’s progress, and fixing his gaze on some 
far future era of its march, should be fired to sing the 
story of its growth, and culmination, and decline, and ruin, 
but in the interminable distance discerning its resurrection 
in renovated splendor, should devote his song, his powers, 
his life, to the prophetic celebration of that far-off glory, 
and should do so, with an earnestness as intense and pas- 
sionate, as if he were signalizing its triumphs over some 
immediate foe, and its prosperous and unapproachable 
precedence over all other nations, within such an interval 
of time as he might reasonably hope to survive. 

Can we conceive of sucha man? Such a man was 
Isaiah, the harbinger, seven centuries before his appear- 
ance, of the Christ of God. For, the advent of that great 
one, the lowliness, and yet the heavenly dignity of his 
origin, his unnoticed growth, like “ that of a tender plant, 
and of a root out ofa dry ground, despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and intimate with grief; his 
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rejection by his countrymen, ‘ we hid our faces from him, 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not;” his meek 
endurance and unmerited death, ‘* brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, taken from! oppressive judgment, and cut 
off from the land of the living; his death between the 
malefactors, and his sepulture in the rich man’s tomb, 
‘his grave was appointed with the wicked,! but with the 
rich man was his tomb;” his exultation and triumph in 
beholding the fruits of the travail of his soul, in the final 
‘removal of the vail of sin and ignorance, in the abolition 
of death, when death shall be swallowed up in victory, 
-and the Lord God, his Father, shall wipe away tears from 
-off all faces in the day when the cry, Oh death, where is 
thy sting, oh hell, where thy victory, shall fill the,all em- 


bracing heaven; such strains as these form the chorus, 
the refrain, the continually recurring ‘‘ owerword,”’ as our 
Scottish ballads have it, the key note, and burthen of his 
song. , 


He had, in intense possession, and in unbounded mea- 


sure, the faculty with which the soul of every true poet 1s 
instinct, of pervading all he foresaw, of identifying him- 
self with the forms and beings who rose before his vision. 
He himself is the herald and conductor of the Babylonian 


exiles across the weary desert, to the graves of their fathers, 


and their own future homes in the land of their hearts, 


—the land of the coming Messiah! And again, as the 
dimly apprehended John the Baptist, as if his own shade 
had returned from Hades, taking shape in the form and 


character fittest and most familiar to him, he walks the 
desert of Judea pealing forth the “‘ Repent ye, repent ye, 


for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and waits by Jor- 
dan to inaugurate his Lord. But amid all the characters 
his prophetic fancy conjurés from the bosom of coming 


ages, amid all the surgings of the future which tumultuate 
upon his sight, and into the midst of which he casts him: 


self with such vehement earnestness, as spectator, actor, 
sufferer in them all, amid all the personalities he appro- 
priates, and the forms in which he invests himself, the 


voice, the cry, the ever-recurrent note and controlling tone 


sounds on through all, “ Prepare ye, prepare ye the way 
of the Lord ; the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 


1 Lowth’s Isaiah. 
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all flesh shall see it together; the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” Vision after vision swells upon his gifted 
sight, waxing, waning, disappearing—Samaria in ruins, 
Damascus in flames, Edom, Moab, a swept wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation, and Babylon overthrown,—but 
behind each scene, perfusing it, and as it fades and dis- 
solves, streaming through and supplanting it, there pour 
upon his constant eye, the breaking glories of the advent, 
the weeping tempest of the passion, and the long oe 
ing splendors of the reign and redemption of the Messidh. 
Let us be as faithful to our Christ, as Isaiah was to his, 
habitually recognizing Him through the actualities of the 
life about us, as Isaiah through the prospects of the future ; 
like the prophet, constituting Him the master thought, the 
controlling force, the pervading necessity and destiny of 
our hearts, and we need no death to let us into heaven; 
heaven is ours, and God is ours, for we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. A. G. Le 


Art. XXII, 


Hildebrand. 


[Originally delivered as a Lecture before the ‘* Young Men’s Christian Union,”’ 
in Boston. ] 


Tue career of the man who will engage our attention, 
admits us to the heart of the eleventh century; for his 


influence was felt powerfully in Europe from the year 
1040 to 1085. The proper background, therefore, for a 
knowledge of his life, is a conception of the state of civil- 


ization in the early part of the eleventh century, and the 
relations of that period in the middle ages to the centuries 


before. The “ dark ages,’”? as we call them, commenced 
with the sixth century, when Europe was completely 
disorganized by the settlement of the barbarians over the 


domain of the Roman empire. There were more than 
four hundred years of night. The darkness was deepest 


at the close of the tenth century, after the empire of 
Charlemagne had dissolved. Indeed humanity seemed 
* 
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then in a hopeless condition. A writer of the middle ages 
describes that time, as an age that ought to’ be called 
‘iron,’ from its fierceness, and “ leaden,’’ for its gross 


wickedness, To understand the condition of Europe, as 
the year 1000, of our era, dawned upon it, you must form 
a picture of society destitute of every feature, and seem- 


ingly of every force, that belongs to what we consider 
civilization,—that can be thought to make life a privilege, 


or even tolerable. There was no such thing as education, 
for there was no literature, no press, no books. There 


was no science even for the highest classes. Ffor many 
centuries it had been rare for a layman of whatever rank 
to know how to sign his name. It was a striking excep- 


tion when an emperor could read. The Latin language, 
which held all the treasures of learning, had died out of 


common use. The ravages of pirates during the previous 
century had destroyed many of the libraries of the church. 
All books were written then on parchments, and they 


were so costly that only the most princely fortunes could 
purchase them. And most of them contained nothing 


more valuable than legends of Saints, or homilies, or 
works of Jerome or Augustine, perhaps written over the 
noblest treatises of Cicero or Plato. We read that a cer- 


tain princess in the tenth century, the Countess of Anjou, 
gave two hundred sheep, a load of wheat, a load of rye, 


and a load of millet, with several skins of costly fur, 
for a copy of the sermons of a German monk. 


Nothing that we generally associate with the middle ages 
as the glory of that period, had appeared, then, in Europe. 
There were no grand cathedrals, for Gothic architecture 
had not yet germinated. There was no scholastic philos- 
ophy, for Abelard was yet a hundred years in futurity. 
There was no painting, no poetry, and no promise of the 
Crusades. There were no methods of quick travel; few 
good roads from state to state, (and such as there were 
infested by robbers) ;—of course, therefore, there could be 
no great commerce; in fact there was scarcely any 
trade. What we understand by government had no 
existence. Féudal fortresses were rising as the promi- 
nent features in every landscape, where nobles, who could 
not spell their names and did not know a letter of the 


alphabet, revelled in a brutal power, and looked out over 
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the dependent serfs in their miserable huts ; and these bar: 


ons were somehow aggregated into what was called a king- 
dom, or an empire. But there was no country then that 


was organized socially, even so well as any district of Rus- 


sia is to-day ; and there is no mechanic’s family in this city 


that is not far more richly provided with what we all 
esteem the comforts of life, than the average noblemen 
of Europe and their households were at the close of the 


tenth century. Europe, in the earlier portions of the dark 
ages, was morally, to use a geological figure, in the Silu- 


rian Epoch,—every thing insular and irregular,—chaotic 

patches of the future continent swelling out of the sea of 

barbarous passion, bearing only the lowest types of life. 
In the middle ages, it had changed into the tertiary 


period, showing larger organizations, enriched with higher 


forms, and plainly promising the states, the culture, and 
the civilization of modern Europe. The eleventh cen- 
tury saw the transition to this latter epoch. And yet 


when it dawned there seemed to be no symptoms of any 
latent beneficent forces at work for the race. There 


seemed to be no reason why the wide spread superstition 
might not be realized—that the year 1000 would wind up 
human affairs on the planet, introduce the day of judg- 


ment, and inaugurate the millennium by vindictive and 


cleansing fire. The church from which the only possible 


help, it should seem, could spring, appears more deeply 
tainted than society itself. 
We must not forget that both the doctrines and polity 


of the Roman Catholic Church were of slow growth. 
With the very commencement of the dark ages, we find 


the germ of a pretension sprouting in Rome, which found 
congenial soil for its roots in the decaying ancient civili- 
zation, and the precise nutriment it needed in the heavy 
air of barbarism. Century by century, while society and 
states dissolved, it stretched under ground its fibres, and 
strengthened its stalk, and shot out leaf after leaf of doc- 
trine, discipline, and ritual—putting forth, now its canon 
of the mass, and, in another season, its sanction for the 
worship of the Virgin and of images; budding next with 
its forged decretals and claim of the title of ‘ sovereign 
pontiff” for its bishop; then ‘with the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and soon with its law for the canonization 
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of saints and the system of auricular confession; letting 
no century slip by without some large leafy sign of its 
slow and secret energy, till we shall see it, when the dark 
ages culminate, like a huge night-blooming Cereus ripen 
with its ‘consummate flower ’”’—the pretension to universal 
authority over conscience, and to supremacy over kings. 

It was in the middle of the eleventh century that a 
vigorous attempt was made to purify the ecclesiastical 
spirit and to complete and confirm the ecclesiastical 
system of the Roman Catholic Church. That century, 
remarkable for so many signs promising a greater future 
for the world, streaked on its horizon with the grey pul- 
sations of a dawn, is chiefly distinguished by this move- 
ment within the church. The introduction of cotton 
paper made from rags which it inaugurated; the com- 
mencement of the gothic style of architecture which it 
witnessed ; the Norman conquest of England, changing 
the destiny of that island, which belongs to its annals ; the 
invention of the musical scale, which is one of its tro- 
phies ; the birth of the scholastic philosophy, which dig- 
nifies its records; the building in England of Westmin- 
ster Hall, which is one of its monuments—none of these, 
nor even the cheers of the crusaders, under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, pouring through the battered walls of Jerusalem: 
in the year 1099, which is its last and jubilant memorial— 
presents so striking a claim upon our notice and our 
study, as the efforts made for the cleansing of the morals, 
and the widening of the power, of the Catholic Church 
through the genius of Hildebrand. 


Hildebrand was born about the year 1013, in a Tus- 
can village in Italy, and was the son of a carpenter. He 
was educated in Rome, in one of its forty monasteries,— 
in an institution of which his uncle was abbot. Faithful 
in the stern discipline of the cloisters, he zealously sought 
by all its helps to chastise and subdue his passions ; and 
he felt his own. pride in a monastic purity stimulated and 
justified by what he saw of the disorders and corruptions 
of Rome, and even of the church of Rome. Entering 
manhood, he betook himself to the monastery of Clugny 
in France, celebrated then as the severest of all the ascetic 
schools. ‘There he labored diligently, for some years, in 
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the double work of perfecting his conquest over the flesh, 
and of mastering the knowledge that was possible in that 
age. He was soon distinguished among the brethren for 
the severity of his mortification and the breadth of his 
learning, while for the power of his preaching he stood 
unrivalled, it was said, among the orators of the church. 
He studied and prayed to the Virgin,—he flogged himself 
‘ and starved himself, till he drove the passion¢# which 
nature had lodged in his blood into the arteries of his 
mind. His frame was diminutive, but his person seemed 
of intellect all compact. He moved among his fellow 
monks, who cared chiefly for shelter from the ferocious 
world without and for personal purity, electric with the 
majesty of great ideas, too broad to be held within the 
walls of the abbot’s rule. 

His enemies in later years affirmed that he was a sor- 
cerer, and had perfected himself in the unholy arts 
through which a mortal has commerce with Beelzebub. 
The foundation of this charge was, possibly, some interest 
by Hildebrand in natural science, and a curiosity in a 
mind so strong to track by such experiments as could be 
made in that rude age, some of the laws of nature. But 
he was charged with owning a book of divination, which 
would conjure the most frightful demons for his service,— 
and it was generally believed that he always possessed 
the power of shaking his sleeves, and of sprinkling sparks 
of fire from them to awe people with the signs of his 
superior sanctity. We shall see what sparks he shook 
from his cow], when the time came for the full play of the 
ideas with which he had stored himself in his monastic 
retreat. But the power of his genius was most manifest 
in’his terrible eye, which, it is said, that no enemy of Hil- 
debrand, or traitor to the church, could feel upon him 
without quailing and submitting. Those who conversed 
with him said that they felt that his eye read their secret 
thoughts. 

Among his brother-monks in Clugny, he meditated 
upon the future of the church he had sworn to serve. He 
believed that it was the representative of Christ’s authority 
upon the earth, and its condition, as it lay beneath his 
gaze, appalled him. The ecclesiastical world was more 
corrupt, if possible, in the first half of the eleventh cen- 
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tury, than the civil world. The clergy were mostly illit- 
erate. In the year 1000 there was scarcely a single per- 
son to be found in Rome who knew the first elements of 
letters. The great majority of the priests in Italy were 
habitual drunkards. A Catholic writer himself confesses 
that their function in those years “ had contracted to the 
chanting of psalms which they could n’t understand ; and 
to the Tesbanies! performance of outward ceremonies.” 
An Italian bishop complains that he could not prevail 
upon his clergy even to learn the creeds, and that even 
his own flock were so degraded as to be unable to con- 
ceive how God could exist without a head. And one of 
Hildebrand’s own friends, Peter Damiani, published a 
book, showing up the awful.depravity of the priesthood, 
of which the title was ‘‘ Gomorrhiana.”’ 

The records of the church during the hundred years 
before were under Hildebrand’s eye in his monastery, 
and they offered a dreary commentary on the lordly 
high-church principles he had espoused and matured. 
He believed that no one had the right to hold an office 
in the ecclesiastical economy except by the call and con- 
sideration of its highest ministers; and he saw how, for 
generations, lords of the castle had been giving away 
benefices of the church to their relations, or selling them 
to the highest bidders. He read how a child five years 
old had been made an archbishop, and how abbots were 
accounted worthy, who did nothing worse than feast and 
hunt to fill out their time. He believed that the incum- 
bent of the papacy was really supreme over kings; and 
he saw that, not for a hundred and fifty years, had any 
proud claim of spiritual autocracy been made in Rome. 
Nay, he read the long and desolate story how the 
strength of the church had been wasted in external and 
civil quarrels, as well as drained by inward vice. Ger- 
man Emperors had set up popes to serve their ends, and 
Italian counts, or the Roman rabble, had pulled them 
down again. . Popes had been exiled, as Germany or 
Italy conquered in the continual and vacillating strife. 
Popes had been strangled in Roman dungeons. Popes 
had been starved. Laymen had openly bought the awful 
office from brigands. Popes had stolen the treasures of 
St. Peter and run off to Constantinople. Popes had ruled 
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so outrageously, that their bodies were seized after death 
by an infuriated populace, dragged through the streets, 
and transfixed with lances. More than twenty in a cen- 
tury had illustrated thus the anthology of crime, misery, 
and degradation ; and at last, in Hildebrand’s own time, 
while he was studying those annals in Clugny, a boy pope 
of twelve years old, was master of the spiritual sceptre, 
and was beginning to lead a life so shameful, foul and 
execrable, that a subsequent pope has said he “ shud- 
dered to describe it.” 

But the wider the darkness and the more frightful the 
degradation, the more intensely does the conviction pos- 
sess the soul of Hildebrand, that the church must be 
reformed. The evils of the times must be smitten at their 
root. The practice of the feudal lords, who were lay- 
men, of selling the offices of the church, or of nomina- 
ting to them at their own pleasure, must be prohibited. 
This evil was called “‘ simony,” from Simon Magus, who 
the book of Acts tells us, tried to buy of St. Peter the 
power of working miracles,—supposing that the Holy 
Ghost was a purchasable commodity. 

And second, the marriage of the clergy must be annul- 
led, and their wives instantly put away. The laws of 
the church before the eleventh century had decreed that 
the clergy must be unmarried men. But they were not 
heeded. Throughout Europe, at the commencement of 
the eleventh century the priests who had not wives and 
families were the exceptions. To strike with energy at 
two such customs, interwoven so variously and so minute- 
ly with the passions of the world, must task the stoutest 
statesmanship, and must wrench the frame-work of the 
whole Catholic organization. 

But how shall Hildebrand be able to attempt it? In 
the year 1048, thirty-five years old, he is still a monk in 
Clugny. He had been concerned with one movement of 
reform in Rome, but it had fallen through, and he has 
returned to be prior of the monastery. Filled with pas- 
sion for the purity and power of the church, what can 
he do with his genius, his learning, his power as a 
preacher, his terrible eye in his fleshless frame, againt the 
ruthless villanies and the chronic vices that are disgracing 
and devastating christendom ? 














Hildebrand. 


The opportunity for his service offered itself in an un- 
suspected way. In the year 1048, a new pope had been 
appointed by the German emperor, who was to take the 
title of Leo the Ninth,—a model of priestly purity and 
excellence. On his way to Rome, travelling with great 
pomp, as some of the records run, he stopped for rest at 
the monastery of Clugny. He met Hildebrand. Their 
short interviews were long enough for the mind of the 
monk to work its spell over the impressible and feebler 
nature of Leo, and the Pope invited him to join his reti- 
nue, and live with him in Rome. Hildebrand refused to 
go, unless the pope would lay aside his pomp, travel as a 
pilgrim, and count himself unconfirmed in his great office, 
until the-clergy and people of Rome should have assent- 
ed to the nomination of the emperor. To consider him- 
self as pope merely by virtue of an imperial nomination, 
Hildebrand assured the bishop, was to go to Rome as an 
apostate, and not as an apostle. Leo yielded to his terms. 
The whole retinue left Clugny as pilgrim-travellers. Hil- 
debrand shut the door of that French monastery a 
second time behind him, turned his face, in company with 
that cowled and barefoot band, toward the eternal city, 
and becomes the central figure of the passions and polity 
of Europe in the eleventh century,—the master-spirit in 
the history of the Holy Catholic Church. The legends as- 
sure us that celestial music floated over that party as they 
journeyed to Rome, and that miracles waited upon their 
steps, attesting the joy of heaven and earth over the new 
era that had dawned upon the church. 

During the six years of Leo’s pontificate, Hildebrand 
held complete sway over his policy and mind. When 
Leo died, it was by the masterly art of Hildebrand, foil- 
ing the emperor’s wishes, that a successor was chosen, 
best fitted of all living bishops, to carry out his high- 
church views. And when he died, another, and beyond 
the third, a fourth, was clothed with the papal office, in 
accordance with his own wishes, till we come to Alexan- 
der I., the fifth pope nominated through the influence of 
Hildebrand; and pledged to his principles of reform. 
Swiftly he rose from office to office ;—he is cardinal- 
deacon, cardinal-archdeacon, legate to France, imperial 
legate, and at last, chancellor of the Holy See,—an office 
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next in rank to the papacy itself. There is continual 
evidence through these years of a masterly, persistent, 
organizing mind in Rome, pledging the power of the 
short-lived popes to a great constructive work. His mes- 
sengers are flying from kingdom to kingdom spinning the 
web of his polity over every State. Edict after edict 
appears —- the marriage of the clergy ; the sale of the 
church offices by laymen, and the purchase of place by 
the clergy are visited with the anathema of Rome; and, 
more important, perhaps, for the moment, than both, the 
power of appointing to the papacy is wrested from the 
emperor, and lodged with the college of cardinals,—a 
revolution whose effects are visible in the order of papal 
elections now. He worked so fast that the enemies of his 
policy were confounded. One who felt his power, and 
who had no love for him, said: “ The small sinewy tiger 
distances all arrows by his speed.” 

Hildebrand, however, during those years, is seldom 
prominent in the annals of the active stage—although we 
do see him, for once, as legate in France, presiding over 
a council to inquire into charges against bishops for pur- 
- chasing their offices ; one scene of which is dramatic and 
striking. A bishop who was on trial before him, and who 
was known to have. bought his dignity, had bribed his 
accusers over night, and then the next day, proudly chal- 
lenged in the court-room any evidence to his damage. 
There was silence. Hildebrand was confident of his 
guilt, and said to him with an expression of sorrow, ‘‘ Do 
you believe that the Holy Spirit is of the same substance 
as the Father and the Son?” ‘I do,’ was the response. 
“Then,” Hildebrand continued, fixing his eye upon him, 
“say the Gloria Patri.” The bishop commenced, but 
could not speak the words “ the Holy Spirit,” while that 
wintry eye was piercing him, though he tried three times. 
Then he cast himself at the feet of Hildebrand, confessed 
his crime, was degraded from his office, and immediately 
found the power to pronounce the words that had fettered 
his tongue. 

But this personal magnetism of Hildebrand was, for 
the most part, used in Rome to control the nominal rulers 
of Christendom, and to dictate through them the policy of 
the church. For twenty-five years he was thus the pow- 
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er behind the throne, greater than the throne. Popes 
were his speaking-trumpets. The anathemas of councils 
were the language of his passion, and revolutionary de- 
crees the wings of his ideas. He was called the “ lord of 
the lord pope.” While Alexander II. was in power, one 
of Hildebrand’s friends wrote to him “ you made him 
pope; he made youa god.” In those twenty-five years 
more had been done to detach the church, as an institu- 
tion, from the State, and to knit its fibres as a permanent 
and progressive organization, than in the two preceding 
centuries. 

In 1073 Alexander II., an easy, pleasure loving, pom- 
pous man, the last of six popes who had been under the 
influence of Hildebrand, died. The monk of Clugny, 
who was thirty-five years old when he left the monastery, 
was now sixty. He was conducting the funeral service 


over the departed pontiff, in the Lateran church, when 
the solemnities were interrupted by the shouts of the peo- 
ple—shouts which his enemies say he had paid for with 
gold—‘ St. Peter chooses the archdeacon Hildebrand for 
pope.” The cardinal sprang forward and exclaimed, ‘ ye 


know well, brethren, that since the days of Leo, this tried 


and prudent archdeacon has exalted the Roman See, and 
delivered this city from many perils. "Wherefore we the 
bishops and cardinals elect him now, with one mind, as 
as the pastor and bishop of your souls.’ The speaker’s 


voice was lost amid wild cries from the crowd, “ it is the 
will of St. Peter; Hildebrand is pope.’’ Thescarlet robe 


- and the papal crown were brought out; and the son of a 
Tuscan carpenter, the bowed and shrivelled monk of 


Clugny, the man whose head held a more audacious 
scheme of ecclesiastical authority than any pope had ever 


dreamed before, was led, as the story runs, reluctant and 
in tears, to St. Peter’s chair, with the title ‘‘ Gregory the 
Seventh.”’ 


‘We may well believe that he was reluctant to assume 
that mitre, His very consciousness of superior fitness for 


it—the breadth, austerity and splendor of his conception 

of what the pope and the church should be, must have — 
made him recoil from the obligations and labors which 
that robe and that crown would impose upon his mind. 


How, out of an ignorant clergy, a debased, corrupted, 
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licentious clergy,—how, out of bishops, the majority of 
whom were tainted by having purchased their positions 
with gold,—how against princes, kings, and emperors who 
denied the supremacy of the papacy over their thrones, 
and were held to spiritual allegiance to the Church only 
by their fears, should he, bowed with labors and beginning 
to bend with years, be able to build up the great edifice 
of a church, whose walls should enclose every kingdom 
of Europe, and before whose altar kings should kneel 
in reverence, to hear their disputes adjusted by authority, 
to be condemned for disobedience, and to receive their 
crowns? : This was his vision; and if he steps into the 
papacy, he must turn, day after day, from his communion 
with this dazzling and august conception, to look at the 
barbarous and unjointed Europe, and the ignorant, lazy, 
and sensual church, which offer to him the only material 
for shaping out and perpetuating the dream! No wonder 
that he preferred to be the whispering counsellor in the 
ears of popes,—doing something slowly thus for the great 
cause, rather than to feel the whole responsibility upon his 
shoulders, by taking in his own person the office of vice- 


gerent of God! 


He commended himself with great fervor to the help of 
St. Peter and the Virgin; spent a few months, with 
wily Italian caution, in entrenching his power; and then 
struck with frightful energy at the evils within the church 


that stood in his way. 
First, at the marriage of the clergy. It had been de- 


nounced before by the popes whom he controlled ; but now 
it was as if, for the first time, the wrestle of a papal idea 
with a myriad-handed passion had really commenced. 


He determined to outroot the evil of a married ministry, 
and to lay the corner-stone of his great structure on a 


celibate priesthood. He forbade the people to attend mass 
where his edict was not obeyed, or to receive any service 
from any married priest. ‘‘ Their prayer is sin,’”’ he says ; 
** their blessing will be to you a curse.” He allowed no 


time for dallying with the law. Men that were devoted 
to their families must instantly give them up. Marriages 
sanctified by the tenderest love and the sweetest domestic 
happiness, were placed under the same ban with connec- 
tions looser and impure. 
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In Italy, France, and Germany, the bishops and priests 
were stirred almost to madness. Councils broke up in 
mobs, and lives of legates were scarcely saved. ‘The 


clergy quoted scripture against the infallible head of the 
church. In many cases, doubtless, it was all the scripture 
they were familiar with,—just as now we find a very gen- 
eral acquaintance with the injunction to take a little wine 
for the stomach’s sake, among men who would be puzzled 
to know where to look for it, or to tell whether it was said 
by Moses, Job, or Judas. Peter, they said, was married ; 
Paul did not forbid it to the clergy; Jesus left it optional. 
They howled in councils the charge to Timothy, ‘ the 
bishop must be sober, the husband of one wife.” They 
insisted that they would renounce their priesthood sooner 
than their marriage vow. “If the pope is not satisfied 
with men to serve the churches, let him turn us out,” they 
said, ‘and then find angels for his purposes.” 

His missionaries were frightened, and pressed him to 
abate his rigor. But no expostulations availed with the 
steel-handed prelate who ruled in Rome. The miseries 
of the poor women, wives of the priests, who were con- 
demned by his decrees as infamous and abandoned,—the 
tidings of how they killed themselves as their homes were 
invaded and broken up, did not move him. He played for 
an idea, a system, a future. He knew that he had a 
party in the church, though in the minority, who were 
devoted to him as the hand to the brain ; he believed that 
he could rely upon the help of the people, by exciting 
them to spiritual rebellion against disobedient priests ; 
and he determined to carry the measure through, though 
Europe was in an uproar, and the church was rocking. 
He was cruel, as a revolutionary intellect, when at work, 
is always cruel; because its ideas are not framed with 
any regard to the way in which human affections are 
inwoven with an imperfect social organization. 

We will not ask the reader to consider the wisdom, or 
the righteousness of thismovement. We have only to say, 
seeing how cold and how fierce Christian theology has 
been thus far in history,—heaven save us from such theol- 
ogy as we should have, if all the teachers of it were to be 
forever strangers to the duties and sanctities of home; if 
the doctrine of God, the Father, were to be perpetually 
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entrusted to the interpretation of men who know nothing 
of parental yearnings, sacrifices and joys; if the hands of 
little children were never laid upon the grim features of 


a monkish creed ! 

More self-denial has been exhibited in the Protestant 
order of a married clergy, than the Catholic system nour- 
ishes or admits. The military hardships and fidelity of 
the Jesuits in their missionary enterprizes look more 
dramatic; but the life-long, uncomplaining wrestle with 
poverty by the hearth-stone, which is the general law with 
the Protestant ministry of our country now,—the bloom 
of the sternest virtues and the gentlest graces in such 
ungenial circumstances, isa more precious contribution to 
the glory of the gospel, than the average character of a 
drilled celibate priesthood can ever show. Had Hilde- 
brand’s idea been the law for all Christendom, the church 
would have lost from the army of her martyrs the wives 
of poor modern Protestant clergy, who will largely swell 
the number of those who are made perfect through suffer- 
ing, and go through much tribulation into the kingdom of 
heaven. . 

Turn the eye for a moment from the righteousness of Hil- 
debrand’s movement, and raise the question of its success. 
Look at the Catholic priesthood and hierarchy to-day. 
So far as the strength of a church, such as he dreamed of, 
is concerned, the policy of his terrible decree is interpret- 
ed at once, when we ask ourselves how much weaker 
the Romish system and hierarchy would be, if their priest- 
hood were not, as now, an order in the world and yet not 
of it; if they were bound by domestic and social ties 
with the life and passions of the communities which they 
serve ;—if the whole energies of their nature were not, 
as by the present system they are compelled to be, pledg- 
ed to the power and glory of the church, and trained 
along those subtle trellises that lead from every hamlet and 
every city directly to St. Peter’s and the Vatican! It may 
be of interest to many of those who are devoted to the 
cause of women’s rights, to learn that two women—Prin- 
cesses of Italy—were invited, by a letter from Hildebrand, 
to preside over the deliberations of that council that did 
so much to dishonor womanhood by making the accept- 
ance of the family bond and order a sin in every official 
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servant of Him whose first miracle was wrought at a mar- 
riage feast. 

While Europe was in turmoil from the effects of that 
decree, Hildebrand struck a blow, still more startling, at 
Simony in the church, and at the temporal power over 
spiritual officers. He not only denounced all who had 
paid money for their places, and deposed them, but he 
astonished the world with the edict, that “if any person 
accepts any bishopric, or office of abbot, or any lower 
spiritual rank, from the hands of a layman, he shall not 
- be regarded as a bishop, or an abbot, or a clergyman ; 
while every individual of the laity, be he king or emperor, 
who bestows investiture in connection with such office, 
shall be excluded from church communion.” Remember 
that the abbots and bishops in the middle ages were not 
only officers of the church, but were also temporal princes. 
They held lands, forests, castles and serfs. They were 
prominent supporters of the civil and royal order of soci- 
ety. The claim of Gregory, therefore, that they should 
be nominated in every country only from Rome, and 
should receive their badges of power from the sovereign 
pontiff, was nothing less than a social revolution. It made 
every bishop and priest dependent at once upon the pa- 
pacy. It struck from the monarchy of every country its 
wealthiest and most learned adherents. It put half the 
land, and more than half the wealth, of Europe at once in 
the control of the pope. Carry out this plan, and the 
sacerdotal power is instantly a kingdom within all other 
kingdoms,—as distinct from the body politic as a cancer 
is distinct from the frame in which it runs, and perhaps as 
a by its steady absorption, to the forces of the body’s 
ife. 
Gregory put all his passion and firmness into this 
movement, as he did into the edicts against concubin- 
age. And here again, if we wish to know the permanent 
influence of Hildebrand, we may ask the question, who 
appoints Cardinal Wiseman to England, nominates the 
head of the church in France, invests the Archbishop of 
New York, or designates the Metropolitan at Baltimore ? 
The arm of that crooked monk of Clugny reaches down 
eight hundred years, affecting our society, and keeping 
alive an interest in his schemes in our politics. With that 
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decree began a long and strenuous wrestle between the 
papacy and the temporal power, such as the world had 
not seen before, and has never witnessed since. 

The emperor of Germany, Henry the Fourth, was a 
very young man. He had been badly educated; was 
passionate, wilful and vacillating ; and was surrounded by 
intriguing bishops who slyly encouraged his vices, and 
by quarrelling nobles who fretted under his authority. 
Gregory, no doubt, wanted to test and to establish his 
own principles in Europe, by a rupture with the stripling 
monarch. A better opportunity he could not hope for. 
He had outwitted the father, Henry the Third, a very able 
ruler, by his diplomacy; and he felt, probably, that he 
could easily overbear the feebler son, by the prestige of 
his office and the energy of his mind. The young empe- 
ror showed no zeal in carrying out the new papal decrees 
against marriage and simony ; and his life was dissolute. 
Hildebrand: wrote to him admonishing him for his crimes, 
and then after a while, summoned him to Rome, to an- 
swer there, before his tribunal, for various and undefined 
offences. It was a bold step, even for a bold pope. 
Henry instantly replied by a still bolder one. Hilde- 
brand’s policy was getting to be intolerable ; it perilled 
the liberty of priests and prelates as well as kings; and 
bishops enough were suddenly collected from Henry’s 
dominions to depose him, by vote of a council, as a licen- 
tious priest, a false pope, a cruel tyrant, and a sorcerer. 
Such was the answer the young ruler sent by a messenger 
who delivered it roughly to Gregory’s face, as he was 
presiding over a council, in the year 1076. Hildebrand, 
we may believe, rejoiced at the insult and the insurrection. 
It offered him the most splendid temptation to stretch his 
claims of power to the utmost,—to clothe one of the most 
audacious of his assumptions in a decree. In full coun- 
cil he excommunicated Henry the emperor, interdicted him 
from the government of Germany and Italy, and pro- 
nounced him dethroned. ‘I absolve all Christians from the 
oaths they have sworn or may swear to him; and forbid 
all obedience to him as king. I bind him in the bonds of 
thy anathema ; that all the nations may know and ac- 
knowledge that thou art Peter, that upon thy rock the 
Son of the living God has built his church, and that the 
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gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” It was the first 
time in the history of Christendom that such a sentence 
had been uttered against a sovereign,—the first time that 
a pope had presumed to strike beyond the soul of a mon- 
arch, at his temporal crown. Some chroniclers hostile to 
Gregory relate, in the very spirit of the literature of the 
dark ages, that when the pope took his seat after this 
awful decree, the chair of St. Peter cracked asunder, 
though the wood was new and strong, as a type of the 
social distractions that were to follow that curse. 

On all the bishops, also, who had aided Henry, the 
terrible edict fell. The Vatican blazed with wrath like 
Vesuvius, and maledictions spouted in showers from its 
crater through the sulphurous air. Hildebrand had no 
soldiers to support his startling pretension. The monks 
were pledged to him. He was making the first trial of 
the new machinery of Rome—traditions in place of truth ; 
priests inviolable; the recently established doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; bishops and abbots proclaimed as inde- 
pendent of secular authority ; and through these the mys- 
tic sanctity and despotism of the Holy See. His party 
were in the minority even in the church itself; but he 
wasted no thought upon the seeming inequality of the 
struggle. He trusted to the moral effect which a papal 
decree would carry with it, and to the vigor with which 
his arm had hurled the doom against the most powerful 
monarch of Europe. 

Henry affected to despise the judgment of the Vatican ; 
but he soon found that Hildebrand’s anathema was 
abroad in all the air of Germany, and was slowly corrod- 
ing the sinews of his strength. It was read in churches ; 
it crept along from castle to castle, from village to village, 
from house to house, disturbing bishops, making barons 
uneasy, frightening priests, appalling the people with 
subtle superstitious dread. Henry might be ruler of the 
earth; but Gregory was “ prince of the powers of the 
air.” The overarching region of sentiment, the impalpa- 
ble mental element, obeyed the electric pulses of his 
mitred genius. One of the prominent princely agents in 
that insult to the pope died suddenly and mysteriously. 
The cathedral in which the partizans of Henry had ex- 
communicated the pope was struck by lightning. Slowly 
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the combination that had promised to support the monarch 
crumbled. Provinces revolted; bishops stole away to 
Rome to make their peace with the terrible Hildebrand ; 
and, on their return, would have no intercourse with the 
emperor. Henry began to feel like a leprous man in his 
dominions. In a few months he was almost deserted. 

Gregory had threatened that, unless he made his peace 
with the church within a year from his sentence, orders 
should be given to elect a new emperor. The year was 
fast rolling away. It would close in February of 1077. 
Midwinter came, and Henry found that there was no hope 
but in bending before the proud priest who had laid sucha 
spell upon hisrealm. He must turn his steps towards Italy. 
He must cross the Alps through winter snows and storms. 
But even nature was against him, for so bitter a winter 
had not been known for years. With his wife and infant 
son, and one attendant, he set out on his journey and 
attempted the pass of Mount Cenis. 

Is there any other scene so impressive in the secular 
history of the world? The emperor of Germany toiling 
up the white and slippery precipices of Switzerland, 


cunging to the shoulders of the guide, creeping down the 


sides of icy ravines on his hands and knees, or rolling 
along the steeper declivities at the peril of his life, and 
seeing his queen and infant drawn up and let down by | 
the mountaineers in great bags made of the skins of oxen ; 
in order that, by personal humiliation and penance, the 
deadly spell might be revoked, which the words of a monk, 
sitting in St. Peter’s chair, had breathed upon his power; 
his hopes, and his heart! Look steadily at that figure 
of the emperor among the Alpine snows, toiling towards 
Lombardy, for it shows you in one scene the climax of 
the papal power in the middle ages. Rome has no such 
other monument in its annals as that chilled emperor on 
the summit of Mt. Cenis, drawn from his palace in mid- 
winter by the power of an idea! And yet pause, one 
moment more, to admire something in that scene more 
lasting and more noble than the power of the Vatican,— 
the love, the patient, forgetful, forgiving love of a woman 
and a wife! Henry the emperor had ill-treated the prin- 
cess, who was his companion in that winter-journey ; he 
had neglected her, and had been faithless to her, and 
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had striven to be divorced from her. But she was always 
gentle and faithful amid her wrongs; and now she clings 
to him in spite of papal ban, and general desertion,—yes, 
though his own mother had forsaken him,—and braves 
the savage Alps with her delicate frame, to show us that 
there are affections in our nature that will jet out in un- 
selfish heroism, as sublime as any stimulated by ambition, 
or provoked by spiritual fear. 

Hildebrand was at the castle of a faithful friend in 
Canosa. The emperor arrived at its gate, supposing that 
he should be instantly admitted to the papal presence,— 
that his winter journey would be accepted as a sufficient 
penance and abasement. But the end was not yet; 
Hildebrand refused to see him. ‘ Let him submit his 
cause,” he said, “to a council in Germany over which I 
will preside.” Eager tomake his peace with’Gregory, the 
emperor clothed himself in a thin white linen dress, and 
passing through the two outer gates of the castle, stood 
bareheaded in the snow, on a bleak morning in January, 
before the inner wall. A second day found him in the 
same position. The third day he was still there, cold and 
hungry; for the inner gate, like Hildebrand’s heart, was 
still closed against him. At last he was admitted to the 
pope,—a noble looking youth, tall and commanding in 
form, wearing an imperial grace, representing well the 
kingly idea, before the bent, diminutive, implacable Hilde- 
brand! The terms of reconciliation were cautious and 
severe. The earthly power must be utterly broken before 
the majesty of the church. Henry yielded to all, in 
order that the terrible excommunication might be revoked ; 
and then attended church with the pope, to have his hu- 
miliation complete. Having granted him absolution at 
the altar, Hildebrand took the consecrated wafer, lifted 
his hands in presence of the crowd, and called on God to 
strike him at once with his judgment, as he partook of 
the Lord’s body, if he were guilty of the charges his 
enemies had made,—if is motives were not pure. He ate 
the wafer, and stood unharmed while the congregation 
burst forth in cheers. He then offered the same ordeal 
to the emperor, to test whether his motives had been as 
clear ; but Henry trembled and declined the awful test. 
Hildebrand’s victory was thus complete, but he had over- 
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shot the mark. The young emperor left his presence 
outwardly humble, inwardly enraged. 

Instead of peace, therefore, this dramatic triumph of 
Gregory conjured a storm that desolated his later years. 
Henry broke all the terms of his compact one by one. 
The tyranny of Gregory, in that personal interview, was 
like the point of Ithuriel’s spear ;—-a manly spirit leaped 
out from his degraded breast which astonished his subjects. 
He organized, with more energy than he had ever shown 
before, an opposition to the man who had trodden upon 
him so ruthlessly ; and even went so far as to depose him 
once more, and elect another pope in Germany, whom 
he determined to place by his sword in St. Peter’s chair 
in Rome. Hildebrand consecrated another emperor, who 
was chosen by a portion of the Germans, in Henry’s 
place; and so, for several years, the powers of church and 
state grappled each other in the wrestle for supremacy. 

But Hildebrand’s pretentions and schemes were not 
at all affected by the temporary fortunes of this strife, and 
went far beyond all that a favorable issue in the contest 
with Henry could have secured to him. He styled the 
council that elected another pope, “an assembly of Satan, 
whose lives are detestable, and whose ordination hereti- 
cal.”” Our contempt for them, he says, is in proportion to 
their seeming elevation. He excommunicates them all. 
His passions, and the weapons of his adherents, were 
engaged with one emperor; his mind was busy with 
plans of authority over all countries and all ages. No 
volumes in literature are so remarkable as his letters,—so 
amazing in the contrast of their pretension to authority, 
with the power to execute it. Time after time, and in 
the boldest terms, he made the claims that the church 
must not only be independent on the civil power, but 
dominant over it; that kingdoms were only districts of the 
papal possessions, and that monarchs were his vassals. 
Claims that it should seem could be put forth only 
by a hot-brained fanatic in feverish diction, he uttered in 
cool, square sentences, fortified by logic, and sometimes 
by historic evidence. He gloated over his title-deeds to 
nations, and unrolled them now and then in the face of 
Europe. The great empire of the west, he contended, it 
was his to give with the imperial crown; and so he would 
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never date his letters, as former popes had done, accord- 
ing to the years of the emperor’s reign, but by a chronol- 
ogy of his own. Saxony in particular, he pretended, had 
been given to St. Peter by Charlemagne, who conquered 
it. Denmark he claimed in a letter to its king, and offer- 
ed, for a consideration, to give him a province occupied 
by heretics, as an independent domain for one of his 
children. Twice he made, in form, a claim that Spain 
belonged to St. Peter, before the invasion of the Saracens ; 
and expressed his preference that it should remain under 
infidels, rather than under Christian monarchs who would 
not submit to his authority. He informed rulers of Sar- 
dinia that St. Peter owned their country, and threatened 
to give it away if they were not more obedient,—especially 
if the archbishop and his clergy did not shave their beards, 
according to the general western custom. He informed 
the king of Hungary that that country belonged to the 
Roman Church, because the first conqueror of it had 
sent a lance and a crown to the body of St. Peter. He 
made the same pretensions to Dalmatia, in a formal letter, 
and even to Russia, in a missive to king Demetrius. The 
monarch of France, also, is treated to similar epistles, 
and Africa he claims as part of his domain. Without an 
acre of ground which he could govern by unquestioned 
personal authority, he looked upon the world as his chess- 
board, with kings, queens, bishops, and castles as the 
subordinate instruments of his play. The insane man 
who gave the word of command, “ Attention the Universe ! 
By kingdoms, wheel!” is a feeble symbol of the claims 
soberly put into literature in the epistles of Gregory VII. 

Even to William the conqueror of England he held a 
tone equally high. When William was about to start on 


his invading expedition, Hildebrand, not then nominally 


pope, supported his cause in the college of cardinals, sent 
him a consecrated banner, and also a ring containing, (as 
he pretended,) one of the hairs of St. Peter set under a 
diamond of great price. He commissioned William to 
bring back that kingdom to obedience to the Holy See, 
and re-establish forever there the tax of Peter’s pence. 
Only from William the conqueror in England, however, 
did he find determined resistance to his pretensions, in lan- 
guage as resolute as any he used. ‘I will pay tribute to the 
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church,” says the Norman king; “but I will never swear 
allegiance. And if any monk of my dominions dares to 
carry tales to Rome, I will hang him on the highest tree 
of the forest.” 

We cannot but stand in admiration before a scheme of 
society in which empires become counties of a vast spirit- 
ual monarchy ; which shows us a living chain of priests 
running, in rising links, from every land till they touch 
and encircle St. Peter’s chair,—each of them wearing a 
sanctity inviolable in every latitude by any ruler; which 
abases kings as the lieutenants of the great spiritual Caliph ; 
which promises to do away with war, in providing that all 
disputes between countries and rulers shall be settled by 
a word from the man whose blessing is the only virtue of 
acrown. Futile as such a dream must be, we cannot but 
admire the proportions of its vision; we cannot but 
revere the intellect that could feel it as its inspiration ; 
could pour the life of logic and imagination into it; could 
calmly collect its almost superhuman energies to entrench 
it on the earth; and, above all, that could retreat within the 
majestic symmetry of it as a solace in time of trouble ! 

Hildebrand was serene amid his greatest difficulties; 
his calmness was unshaken; his hopes never flickered ; 
his confidence in his mission and the majesty of his office 
never failed. When Henry turned against him the second 
time,—when civil war was waging around him, he says in 
one of his prayers to Jesus, “if you had imposed such 
burdens as mine upon Moses or Peter, I believe they 
would have been overwhelmed.” But then he says again, 
‘‘ when the good Jesus stretches out his hand towards me 
I am filled with joy.” His enemies said he was in con- 
stant intercourse with demons, and that his power was 
from them ; but he supported himself, he affirmed, by the 
help which the Virgin mother vouchsafed to him, and by his 


confidence in the righteousness and triumph of his cause. 
As difficulties increased around him, his spirit mounted, 
and the rhetoric grows more intense in which he vindi- 


cates his scheme. When affairs went against his party in 
Germany, as they did at last, and Henry passed the Alps, 
—not, as before, a suppliant for his pardon, but with an 
army to inaugurate another pope in his stead,—so far from 
listening to any terms, he writes to the bishops who deny 
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his power to absolve subjegts from their duty to a mon- 
arch, ‘*‘ What are kings and princes if they do not live as 
Christians ? They are slaves of demons. Every exorcist 
has power over demons, and so over them. And if exor- 


cists have this power, how much more the great bishops 


of the church? Can a king baptize? Can a king make 
the body and blood of Christ by a word? Does nota 
king on his death bed implore a priest to save him from 


the eternal dungeon of hell? Nay, kingship itself is only 
att invasion of the natural equality of man, ordained by 
providence on account of human wickedness. It has no 
inherent, eternal sanctity. Good Christians, of the lowest 
rank, deserve to be esteemed as kings more than bad prin- 
ces. The first are members of Jesus Christ; the second 
are limbs of the devil.””. Well may a church-historian ask, 
concerning these sentences, “ Are we reading a journalist 
of Paris in 1791?” 

Such was the spirit of all Gregory’s answers to the 
saggestion of compromise with his foes, Even when 
Henry held part of Rome, and Gregory was shut up in 
the castle of Angelo, his only terms were, ‘let the emper- 
or yield, and acknowledge my authority as the lord of 
princes, and I will pardon him even now!” But he was 


forced to see from his castle a procession pass to the great 
church in the eternal city, headed by Henry the Fourth, 
to inaugurate the anti-pope. Yes, another scene, alas ! 
more terrible, was to pass before his eye. Some Norman 
troops came to his relief ; drove the soldiers of Henry from 
the city ; delivered the pope from his imprisonment; but 
pillaged, sacked and burned the city. Thousands of the 
Romans were sold publicly as slaves. He calmly cele- 
brated mass and performed miracles—as was said—in 
the Lateran church, while the city was in flames, and the 
blood of the innocent population was flowing in brooks 
around him. Neither Goth nor Vandal, it has been said, 
neither Greek nor German, brought such desolation upon 
Rome as this capture by the Normans, who rescued the 
pope. Hildebrand began his career as a thinker, in the 
quiet. of the monastery of Clugny,'looking out upon its 
peaceful and cultivated grounds; he closes his course by 
flying from the city which he thought to make the spirit- 
ual capital of the world, ravaged and stained with fire, as 
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the witness of what those principles had done in his life- 
time, which he dreamed over in his early years. 

From Rome he hastened to Salerno in Italy, to breathe 
a quiet air before he passed away. He published edicts 
forbidding laymen to touch consecrated vessels, ordering 
an unequal number of signs to be made to indicate the 
mystery of the Trinity, and wrote again to William the 
Conqueror urging him to set his imprisoned brother at 
liberty, because he had respected priests, who, said Gre- 
gory in his missive, are “the pupil of the eye of Jesus 
Christ!” In 1085, when he was seventy-two years old, 


he sank to rest. On his death-bed, he was asked if he 
wished to pardon any who were under his condemnation. 


He breathed his character into the reply: ‘ I absolve and 
bless all those who believe that I have the power to do it, 
except Henry the emperor, the anti-pope, and their ad- 
herents.” Against them his fearful excommunication 
muststand. His last words were: ‘‘ I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity ; therefore I die in exile.” The catho- 
lic writers tell of miracles that have frequently been 
wrought at his tomb. In 1577 his entire remains with the 
pontifical ornaments were found in Salerno; but it was 
not till 1609 that his name was entered asa saint, and 
allowed to be honored by a public office in the church he 
served. 

The dying curse of Gregory upon Henry preserved its 
vitality more than twenty years. His death was a tragic 
one ; for hisson rebelled against him,—that son whom his 
wife had carried in her arms over the Alpine ice: and in 
the midst of civil war he died of a broken heart. But his 
body was refused honorable burial. Under the condem- 
nation of the church in life, bishops refused to let him 
sleep in consecrated ground; and it was only after five 
years of contention, that he was laid away in the vaults of 
his ancestors. 


Hildebrand belongs in the list of the world’s great men. 
He had a mind competent to conceive a vast constructive 
scheme of society, the first movements to establish which 
must be revolutions; and he had the courage to start the 
revolutions—not from any love of discord, but believing that 
the world would gain by the higher order and peace that 
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would be permanently instituted. His ambition seems to 
have had little personal appetite for power init. He lived 
in his ideas; and his ambition was for the sway of the 
principle of which he happened to be the supreme servant. 
Among all the great men that have pledged their thought 
and power to the polity of the Catholic church, he is 
undoubtedly the imperial intellect ; he saw in largest out- 
line and most sublime proportions the majesty of that 
invisible kingdom which, for centuries, the genius of 
Catholicism has toiled with uncomplaining, wily, and 
persistent energy to establish inthe earth. He stands out 
the ablest man of the eleventh century, indeed of several 
successive centuries, without a second to divide with him 
the claim for breadth of mind and mental courage. 

He stands, also, above his age by his superiority to 
many of the superstitions and to the fanaticism of his 
period. He was widely accused of sorcery ; and yet ina 
letter to the king of Denmark he urged him to put a stop 
to the abuse of persecuting inndcent women as witches. 
He believed in the absolute power of the church over 
souls ; and he protested against the abuse of pardoning a 
single sin for mere outward penance, or on any other 
conditions than heartfelt sorrow and reform. He was 
educated a monk; and he lamented bitterly over the un- 
faithfulness of Christendom, as seen in the crowds that 
sought the quiet life of the monasteries, contrasted with the 
few who were willing to take up the harder and nobler task 
of fidelity to truth in the duties of the world. He reproved 
the Abbot of Clugny for receiving a duke within its 
shades, who wished to lead a pious life, instead of urging 
him to continue at his post; “for thus,’ he says, ‘‘ my 
brother, you have left a hundred thousand Christians 
without their natural protector, and have gained only a 
single monk.” He believed in loyalty to the church ; and 
yet he could write these words: ‘“ To aid the unfortunate 
and oppressed, from love of God, I consider more than 
fasting, prayer, vigils, and other good works, be they ever 
so many ; for true love is more than the other virtues.” 
There is reason to believe also that he was not wholly sound 
on the Catholic dogma of transubstantiation,—that his 
powerful intellect saw through the gossness of that super- 
stition which had hardened in a barbarous age. 
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As to the success of his labors. We must remember 
that he played for the future, and for an institution. No 
great institution rises in history except out of @ soul which 
is the acorn of it. No speculation ever germinates of 
itself into a fact. Plato’s fancied republic has been fruit- 
less and harmless. It is an idea incarnate in a man, heated 
by jis passions, swelling in all the veins of his personality, 
that strikes root in history; and ¢hat “ corn is not quick- 
ened, except it die.” Hildebrand was planted, and the 
Catholic polity rose out of his grave. His first victory 
over Henry was premature, and his subsequent defeat was 
not fatal. His mitre worked miracles, the legends say, 
after he died. He began to live after he died. The 
great contest raged after his eyes were closed. The 
marriage of the clergy was dishonored in the Catholic 
church in all after time by his uncompromising denuncia- 
tion ; and, in another generation, the emperor yielded the 
right of investing any churchman with the symbols of 
office, and granted freedom of election. A little more 
than a century later beheld pope Innocent III. practically 
as supreme in Europe as Hildebrand’s policy would have 
.asked. He left the church in the grisé¢le; it hardened into 
‘bone. 

As to the good this man accomplished, we must give a 
divided judgment. So far as he has helped to suppress 
liberty of thought, through the strength and skill of the 
pressure which the Catholic hierarchy lays upon it now, 
he has proved an enemy to his race. But so far as he 
helped to confirm, in the middle ages, the power of the 
papacy, and build up the unity of Latin Christendom, he 
did an immense service ; ior only thus were the bonds of 
order knit through a society that would otherwise have 
dissolved: only thus was learning preserved through the 
Latin tongue, that was kept alive as the language of 
religion; only thus was “a bridge thrown over the chaos 
between ancient and modern civilization.” 

The central error of Hildebrand’s system and life was 
that of confounding Christianity with any visible institu- 
tion of the earth.’ Men are insensibly seduced into meth- 
ods as worldly as his, betrayed into passions as violent, 
and tempted to schemes as bloody, by starting with the 
idea that Christianity must wear a visible body on the 
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earth, and be served with outward implements. If we 
lodge our hopes of the gospel in the success of any one 
proud institution, we shall find all the impurities, all the 
vices, and essentially all the crimes, that belong to the 
earthly man, vitiating the stream that flows from it, just 
as we have found it in the Catholic Church; because an 
institution, having ranks, honors, and wealth at its dispo- 
sal, will be managed by the earthly side, the unregenerate 
forces, of human nature. The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation. 

_ There is such a thing possible as a universal church. 
It exists now upon the earth. It is the salt, it is the life- 
blood, of civilization. Its fibres run across the boundaries 
of kingdoms; it holds the Christian world in unity. It 
has its outward institutions, though they are not such as 
the monk of Clugny dreamed of; it has its laws and 
ministers, though there is no order, such as he prescribed, 
in their coming and their rank. It is not a Catholic polity, 
nor an Episcopal one, nor a Presbyterian one, no, nor all 
systems and hierarchies combined. Its buildings and 
trophies rise out of the silent pressures, through public 
sentiment and private hearts, of the spirit of the gospel. 
Hospitals, asylums, and schools of reform, are dots in the 
landscape of its power,—though no papal voice, or decree 
of council, called them into being. Every church built 
out of the desire of worship, is a symbol of its sway. 
Every work of art, showing how religion has refined and 
inspired the taste for beauty, is a graceful proof of its 
dominion. Every school that springs from a conviction 
of the worth of man and his right to education, is a wit- 
ness of its vitality. EZvery law that ordains justice over 
the clamorous interests of a class, is a confession of its 
majesty. The affections that elevate, and sweeten, and 
hallow home, and the charities that flow out of mellow 
hearts to the needy, are streams of its life and promises of 
its triumph. Try to organize Christianity within one line 
of agencies, under the patronage of earthly power, and 
you killit, or corrupt it. Unharness it,—let it work free as 
an elemental force—the spirit that bloweth where it listeth, 
—and you have the leaven in the meal, with its prophecy of 
quickening for the whole lump. And when, at last, by its 
secret agency through invisible veins, and in impalpable 
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ways,—far on in a century whose distance we cannot cal- 
culate as yet, the spirit of the gospel shall have poured 
itself through the trunk and in all the boughs of humanity, 
—sending justice as the organic fibre, and charity as the 
sweet juice, from the lowest root to the topmost leaf of 
society, then will the hope of the world be fulfilled ; then 
will the scheme over which Hildebrand of Clugny mused 
and prayed, be realized in a form higher than he or his 
stormy age could have conceived; for then shall the 
promise and prophecy of Hildebrand’s master, the true 
Lord of the church, be completed in history, and the mus- 
tard-seed appear in the developed tree, where the birds 
come to lodge and sing with joy. T. 8. K. 


Arr. XXIII. 


The Divine Personality. 


_ Infidelity: its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


WE prefix to a brief discussion of the subject of the Per- 
sonality of the Divine Existence, the title of the prize essay 
of the British organization of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Pearson’s work is evidently the most successful attempt 
yet made to put abstruse themes into a popular shape. 
The most subtile and recondite themes are made intelligi- 
ble to the common mind. This statement is especially 
true of the first part of the work in which Mr. Pearson 
considers the various aspects of infidelity; and it holds 
particularly of the second chapter of this part, in which he 
treats of ‘“‘ Pantheism; or, The Denial of the Divine Per- 
sonality.” In this chapter our author has gone to the 
root of practical infidelity—-we say practical, for we must 
hold that pure atheism can never be any thing more than 
theoretical. Infidelity begins when man, identifying God 


with nature, denies his personality, and so virtually denies 
his being. 
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We now propose to make a brief statement of some of 
the considerations of which the personality of God is 
affirmed. And here in the outset we make acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to the author whose work heads this 
article. Stating the points involved in our own language 
—if indeed there is more than one phraseology in which 
those points can be stated—we shall attempt little more 
than to compile from, or abridge the argument there 
presented. 

Pantheism, which is a denial of the Divine personality, 
may be stated, as that idea of God which makes no distinc- 
tion between him and his works. The pantheistic doctrine 
makes the Deity no more than an intellectual principle 
pervading the world of matter and of spirit. It says, 
God is all things, and all things are God. He is not an 
individual existence, or person, independent of the world, 
existing apart from it; but is one with the world, is 
mingled in it, is, so to speak, distributed over it and 
through it,—being simply the activity of the world. 

According to pantheism, what we call the laws of God, 
are not really laws, but his very presence—the modes of 
his being—the varied forms in which he appears. Grav- 
ity, for instance, is not a law in the hands of Deity, is not 
an instrument which the hand of God uses for the regula- 
tion of the physical world ; it is the very hand of Deity. 
And so of every other active force in the world. They 
are, so to speak, but branches of the Deity—the differ- 
ent forms of the divine intelligence, permeating different 
parts of the creation. 

The idea of God as a person supposes, on the contrary, 
God to be a distinct being, a real person, having an exist- 
ence wholly aside from his creation. God rules in the 
world, not by being absorbed in it, but by holding in his 
hands the laws, the principles, the forces,—or whatever 
other name we choose to give them,—by which all the 
movements of the world are kept insubjection. The idea 
of personality supposes the world to be one thing; and 
God a being distinct from it. He is not a distributed 
intelligence, an everywhere present, every-way embracing 
principle, but a Sovereign, of whom, indeed, and through 
whom, and to whom, are all things; but who in no true 
sense of the words is the same with all things. 
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Following the author named above, we may state four 
objections to the pantheistic idea of God. 

1. The doctrine robs God of his freedom. It binds him 
in slavish connection with his works. He is not a free, 
independent, voluntary Creator, but his action is compel- 
led. “The distinguishing characteristic of the Deity, 
being an absolute creative force, which cannot but pass 
into activity, it follows, not that the creatiqn is possible, 
but that it is necessary,” } is the language of pantheism. 

2. The doctrine necessarily destroys human responsibil- 
ity. We are constituted to feel our accountability only 
to a being. ‘To realize that we are only in the presence 
of active, even intelligent principles—only in the presence 
of that kind of God that is diffused over, and vitally bound 
up with the world, will never quicken remorse for sin. 
Man is conscious of responsibility only to a person. We 
are not responsible to each other—to persons like our- 
selves. Hence, if we are really responsible, there must be 
a superior Person, a Ruler and Judge, towards whom 
responsibility can be felt. 

3. The doctrine denies worship. And this on the same 
general principle that it denies responsibility. Men have 
never worshipped principles. Paganism always embod- 
ied principles in idols, or personal forms, before its worship 
was possible. Men cannot now worship idols—the gener- 
al intelligence makes this impossible. ‘They cannot wor- 
ship each other—for each sees man to be fallible and 
needy with himself. Man can worship only a person that 
is greater than man; and the existence of such a person 
pantheism denies. 

4. The doctrine denies individual immortality. The 
doctrine, indeed, is inconsistent to admit the individuality 
of man atall. If God is all things, man of course can 
have no existence separate from him. The divine intelli- 
gence diffusing itself everywhere, in all existences, and 
being the intelligence and activity of every intelligent and 
active thing, there can be no such thing as individuality. 
When we say that men are so many individuals, we say 
that they are vitally separated from each other. They 
are not one, but many. But pantheism says they are all 


1 Cousin, as quoted by Pearson. The French philosopher, however, 
would shrink from the legitimate interpretation of his words. 
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one, and this one is God. And so pantheism logically 


denies man’s individuality. 
Now, so far as the present state of being is concerned, 
the pantheistic doctrine may have little effect ; because, 


being conscious of our personality, or individuality, we 
cannot really believe in the doctrine here. But with 


reference to the future, into which consciousness does 
mot penetrate, there is nothing to shield us from being 
affected by our speculative opinions. The doctrine of 


pantheism may, then, as regards the future life, produce 
its legitimate effects—destroy practically, as well as logi- 


cally, faith in individual immortality. 
_ And this is an evil of serious magnitude. The only 
interest we, as individuals, have in the affairs of the 


future life, grows out of the expectation that we shall con- 
tinue to exist as individuals. If, applying the pantheistic 


idea to the future world, we suppose that on the event of 
death we are absorbed in Deity—lost in the infinite 
and everywhere pervading intelligence,—lost therein in 


the same way that a breath of air loses itself in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere—lost, the same as a drop of water 


on reaching the ocean becomes one with it, its separate 
existence being annihilated,—then all our personal interest 
in the future life is gone. It will no longer be ourselves 


that enter upon that immortal experience. We are anni- 


hilated. Our life is gone out. It has become God’s life. 


He is all things. We are nothing. And so, the consola- 
tion which those called to mourn the death of friends, 
derive from the hope of an immortal re-union beyond the 


grave, at once vanishes. ‘There can be no re-union of 


friends, for they are dispersed through the Deity! As so 


many drops, they have mingled with the infinite ocean of 
intelligence, and their distinct, personal, individual being 
is annihilated ! 

Our hopes, our consciousness, the universal desire, are 
against this necessary deduction from the pantheistic idea 
of God. We are conscious of our individuality here ; 
and those who shudder—as it would seem that all peo- 
ple must—at the thought of annihilation, do so because 
the thought includes the extinction of their personality 
—the personality which embraces all their experiences, 
their growth, their joys, sympathies, and affections. 
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The fact that it logically denies personality altogether, 
and effectually does so with regard to our immortal exist- 
ence, is a momentous objection to the pantheistic idea of 
God. 

Among many that might be stated, we ask attention to 


three reasons in favor of the personality of God, 


1. The personality of man is a presumptive proof of the 
personality of the Creator of man. First, it shows that 
God ean be connected with the world, as its creator and 


judge, and still have a personality separating him from it. 
Man is an instance of intelligent personality, distinct from 


the world, and at the same time having @ connection with 
it, and a limited control over it. And what is true on a 
finite scale, may also be true on an infinite scale. Second, 


so far as our actual observation goes, the highest forms of 


existence are the most complete types of personality, 


The very lowest forms of animal life are those in which 
naturalists find most difficulty in determining whether they 
have individuality of existence. As we advance from the 


lower to the higher forms of animal life, we advance from 
the lower to the higher forms of personality. Man is 


the highest and noblest of sublunary beings; and in man 
we find the most perfect and complete exhibition of per- 
sonal intelligence. Does not all this go far to show, that 
he who is greater than man, who is indeed Lord of hea- 


ven and earth, and of all created intelligences, is the really 
perfect, the absolutely complete Person ? 


2. It is admitted on all hands—even by those who pro- 
fess little respect for its contents—that the Bible is a book of 
power. The very highest tributes to its vast and salutary 


power, have been written by those who will not admit its 


authority, The Bible’s power is the power of a personal 
God. The Bible is full of the being of God. As Creator, 
Father, Sovereign, and Judge, his distinct existence as 


apart from the universe he rules, gives the Bible its tre« 
mendous influence over the consciences, and the affec- 
tions of men. From this idea Luther derived a power, 


that made him stronger than popes, cardinals and civil gov- 
ernments, all combined. The doctrine of a personal God, 


whose eye beholds iniquity, whose hand deals out merited 
retribution, while it rewards those who diligently seek 
Him, is a doctrine that has made the mightiest monarch 
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tremble, and brought him to the dust. Think as we 
may of the letter of the Bible, its power has been vast, 
salutary, resistless ; and its power comes from its constant 
recognition of a personal God. 

3. Finally, unsophisticated human nature, in its season 
of wanting God, calls upon him as a person. In times of 
outward prosperity, when health and pleasure make up 
the sum of experience, it is easy to talk in learned and 
mystical terms about “the pervading essence of Diety,” 
and the “ everywhere permeating intelligence ;”’ but when 
trial, misfortune, gorrow and bereavement come—when 
the soul, meee sah beneath its load of adversity really 
needs a divine helper, then does it yearn for a personal 
God. Just at that moment of life when we most want 
a God, does the soul demand a God, who, as an infinite 
person, is free to hear and answer our supplication. In 
that moment of solemn experience, which gives authority 
to its decision, the soul looks to God as the omnipotent 
and merciful Being, who hears the cry of the needy, and 
gives the answer of peace. Inseasons of adversity and 
sorrow, the soul feels a loneliness in the company of noth- 
ing but laws, and forces, and mysterious principles. Man 
needs the companionship of a Being that is greater than 
nature, that is above the universe he governs,—an intelli- 
gence, that clothed with the attributes of personality, may 
take hold of his sympathies, and be his Friend as well as 
Maker. The demand of our common nature, is for a 
personal God, who can recognise and encourage all holy 
endeavors, and whose presence shall be a joy when the 
struggle of life ends in victory, and faith in the ultimate 
holiness and bliss of heaven is lost in fruition. 4. H. E. 
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Taterary Notices. 


1. The Gospel Liturgy: a Prayer Book for Churches, Congrega- 
tions, and Families. Prepared by direction of the General Convention 


of Universalists, Philadelphia: G. Collins. 1857. pp. 360. 


Ir is a significant fact that the pioneer (for such this book 
really makes him) in the work of introducing the forms and 
ceremonies of a liturgical service, should ¢@ave come from the 
bosom of a sect whose prominent article of faith is, the inutility 
and unchristian character of forms and ceremonies! We do not. 
say that he was reared in “ the most straitest sect” of the Quak- 
ers; but we know that the peculiarities of this excellent people, 
took so strong a hold upon him, that neither an enlargement of 
faith, nor years of intimacy with persons to whom these peculiar- 
ities were novelties, have entirely worn them away. Yet our 
old Quaker friend commends to his Universalist brethren a Litur- 
gy—a work, not indeed wholly prepared by himself, but under 
his supervision. Two years since, we had the temerity to recom- 
mend the introduction of more forms in worship; for which 
departure from our time-honored custom of ministerial rather 
than congregational worship, we endured a merited reprimand. 
Ministers are settled and paid to preach and pray; and why 
should they not do all the work in worship? The occupants of 
the pews bargain to be let off from doing any thing ;—how un- 
reasonable then to ask them to take an active part, to be parti- 
cipators, in the services of God's house? But forms are not 
religion. Indeed, they are not. And so spectacles and tele- 
scopes are not eyes, and platters are not food, and goblets are 
not drink. Has worship no instruments? Have considerations 
of time, place, attitude, and words, nothing to do with it? are 
they in no way aids to devotion ? 

But such things have been tried. Look at the Episcopal 
Church ; see what a lifeless, inert thing that has become, notwith- 
standing its religion is almost entirely made up of ceremonies ! 
Experience is indeed the best school-master; and there would 
seem to be little room for question, that forms make a very poor 
substitute for devotion. But experience has another exam- 
ple. Look at the Catholic Church, the oldest ecclesiastical body 
in Christendom. Has not the greatest power on the globe 
become powerful in great measure by means of its forms and 
ceremonies? The character of this power may indeed be open 

VOL. XIV. 27 
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for question; but once admit that a body of forms can be made 
conducive to power, and then it becomes a matter of choice in 
what kind of service they shall be enlisted. 

With reference to the book before us, we can say, that for very 
general use, it comes much nearer the ideal than we dared to 
hope the first attempt of the kind could come. Liturgies, like 
constitutions, grow,—they are not made. In the outset, all we 
can ask is a nucleus around which ¢he liturgy, which myst be 
the gradual aggregation of centuries, may gather. All that can 
be asked of any one mind is this nucleus; successful indeed 
will this one mind be, if his work contain the adhesive and 
assimilative qualities which are the prime essentials in such an 
undertaking. 

Had the Gospel Liturgy been prepared for the use of congre- 
gations already established, and well supplied with hymn books, 
the great number of hymns would add to the bulk and expense 
of the book rather than to its utility; but in neighborhoods 
where congregations are to be collected for the first time, this 
portion of the Liturgy will be one of its chief recommendations. 
The collection and arrangement of prayers have agreeably disap- 
pointed our expectations. The poverty of this department in 
religious literature, is matter of genera lcomplaint. Even Fur- 
ness’ Prayers, the best modern collection, fails in the most im- 
portant particular, that, while it expresses the wants of the 
common mind, it does not express those wants in common 
words ; it is too literary for the poor, the ignorant, and the 
neglected—those who most need the benefits of prayer. The 
book under notice is not obnoxious to this complaint. We only 
wish that its number of prayers were increased three-fold. Its 
Scripture selections, and Forms for the Communion, the Marriage, 
and Funeral services, are prepared with a just appreciation of the 
especial aims of these several ceremonies. We may say, how- 
ever, that in the three particulars last named, there is so much 
room for peculiarities of taste, and also of need, that we must* 
not expect a work to give unqualified satisfaction. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the mechanical fea- 
tures of the Liturgy. Philadelphia has printed the Bible in a 
typography which is, as yet, unrivalled; but we cannot name the 
particular wherein the printing of the Gospel Liturgy does not 
compare with that of the sacred page, as printed by Butler. A 
very general use of the Gospel Liturgy will, we have no doubt, 
advance the spiritual interests of our Zion. 3 E. 


2. Memoir of Rev. John Moore; with Selections from his Corres- 
pondonses and other a By John G. Adams. Boston: Pub- 
hed by A. Tompkins. 1 


This Memoir has, inadvertently, failed of the notice it should 
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have received in these pages. Fortunately, however, it is one of 
those books which do not depend on “ Literary Notices” to give 
them character; and we shall but record the general verdict, 
when we seek to atone for past neglect, by saying that it is a 
volume worthy of its subject and its author: no mean praise. 
We count it a matter of rejoicing, that such a disposition has 
of late been shown to enrich our liturature with worthy biogra- 
phies of the faithful departed. The lives of some have been 
written which had really no claim to be written; and the lives 
of others have failed to be written as they deserved, if they were 
to be written at all. But in such memoirs as those of Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. Mayo and poor Charlotte,—of Smith, and Soule, 
and Ballou, and Moore, and Wooley, and Bacon,—we have contri- 
butions to our denominational books, that are among the most 
valuable we can have, whether we regard them as illustrating the 
doctrine or the spirit of our faith. Among these, this memoir of 
Moore holds an honorable place. John Moore wasa model man. 
A fine specimen of rotund and vigorous physical development, 
the material form was but the type of the indwelling soul. In 
the breadth of his affections ; in his generosity, frankness, and con- 
scientiousness; in his sincerity, straight-forwardness, and sound- 
ness of judgment; in his genial temper, that diffused a perpetual 
sun-shine, and in his singularly large common sense, he furnished 
one of the most eminent examples of.a full-orbed Christian man- 
hood it was ever our good fortune to meet. And all that might 
be expected from such a manhood, he was, asa minister. In 
all these respects, Mr. Adams knew him well; and writing 
in that appreciative enthusiasm of friendship so indispensable to 
a good biography,—equally removed from the frigid propriety of 
-the mere historian, and the undue panegyric of the eulogist,—he 
has told us what John Moore was. In a direct and unaffected 
style, he has given us the leading events of his career, clearly 
presenting the minister and the man. We thank him for the 
fidelity and good judgment exhibited in his work; and we thank 
Mr. Tompkins for giving it to us in such good type and 
paper, and especially for the life-like portrait of Mr. Moore, 
which helps to make the book so much more precious to those 
who knew and loved him. Most heartily do we commend the 
memoir to all such, and to all who would get good from the 
study of a character of great excellence. B. 


3. The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by John Kitto, 
D.D., F. S. A. ‘Illustrated by numerous Maps and Engravings. In 
two volumes. Tenth Edition. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1857. 
pp. 884, 994. 


We improve the opportunity furnished by a fresh edition of 
this work, to ask renewed attention to its extraordinary claims as 
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a compend of biblical literature. Its claims are both special and 
extraordinary—special in that it contains materials no where else 
combined, and extraordinary in that its compilation has employ- 
ed the highest grade of biblical scholarship in both continents. 
The last twenty-five years have witnessed revolutions in almost 
every department of history. The Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
which were brought before the eyes of the past generation, have 
been superseded by a different set of nations, having indeed the 
same names, but in many other respects quite dissimilar. Bibli- 
cal literature has undergone an equally thorough revision; and 
the contrast between Mitford and Grote, is not greater than that 
between Calmet and Kitto. For about a century, Calmet held 
the place of authority with all who had occasion to consult a 
biblical dictionary. ‘The first edition. of his work appeared in 
1730; and till the appearance of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, in 1847, no 
work of sufficient merit to take its place had been given to the 
general public. 

For a quarter of a century, however, previous to the date last 
named, the human mind seems to have been specially endowed 
for the work of historical research; and by untiring perseverance 
in ferreting out facts, and in establishing the canons of historical 
proof, it has opened a flood of new light on those topics which 
concern the Scriptures. Travellers in the Holy Land, taking 
with them not only the compass, but (as in the case of Dr. Robin- 
son) the tape-line,—geologists, naturalists, ethnologists, philolo- 
gists, surveyors,— in fact, representatives of nearly all the sciences, 
have severally made contributions in their respective depart- 
ments. Wilkes, navigating the Jordan, counting its rapids, and 
determining their inclinations and speed; Guy-Lussac, and 
Booth, analyzing the waters of the Dead Sea, and reporting its 
elementary properties; Robinson, measuring the circuit of Jeru- 
salem, giving its exact area, and crawling through the ancient 
sewers and water-courses; Kiepart, mapping the topography 
as well as geography of Palestine, and giving that accuracy to 
his outlines which has made his name celebrated,—are but exam- 
ples of the patience, the fidelity, and the thoroughness which have 
given the materials for a biblical literature, the extent and pre- 
cision of which far exceed what must have been deemed the most 
extravagant anticipations of biblical scholars half a century ago. 

Previous however to the year 1847, these materials, so ample, 
so varied, and so valuable, were not accessible to the general 
public. The harvest was ready for the sickle, but “the sheaves 
were not gathered. Who could assort, systematize, and put into 
compact and readable shape, the material that was scattered 
here and there, without bond or symmetry? Certainly, no one 
man. <A Cyclopedia that did any thing like justice to the sub- 
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ject-matter already secured, could only-be attained by the united 
work of many minds, each working in the particular department 
for which especial research had qualified it. A superintending 
mind, however,.was needed, to give a proper degree of consis- 
tency and unity to a work which must combine a great many 
parts in due proportions. We cannot here enumerate the names 
of the forty scholars whose several contributions make the sub- 
stance of the work. The editor, under whose supervision so many 
minds have so advantageously worked, we need not say, was 
John Kitto of England,—a man who blended in an almost mar- 
vellous degree the varied acquirements which made him the 
proper guide in such an undertaking—among which acquire- 
ments, a perception of the method by which the wants of the 
common mind are most effectively met, singleness of purpose, 
and unflagging zeal in the enterprise to which he had once put 
his hand, are not the least conspicuous. 

The merits of Kitto’s Cyclopedia we cannot here particularize. 
It is sufficient however to say, that while it leaves every similar 
work immeasurably in the distance—bringing into not very 
bulky proportions, a vast amount of biblical information, and all 
of this tested by the best canons of credence which the critical 
sagacity of this age has furnished—it is not probable that a suc- 
cessor to it will be attempted for years. No one who desires to 
read the Bible understandingly, will think of dispensing with 
the ample assistance which Kitto is ever ready to bring him. In 
one shape or another, his Cyclopedia has reached a wide spread 
circulation ; and in the minister’s library itis as much a necessity 
as the dictionary. 

Without wishing to disparage any other form of publication, 
it is but just to say of the edition brought out by Ivison & Phin- 
ny of New York, that it is the only American print which gives 
the complete work. Those who wish to possess the whole 
Cyclopedia, must either procure the New York, or the far more 
costly English, edition. As published by Ivison & Phinny, the 
Cyclopedia makes two handsome octavos, containing 1978 dou- 
ble column pages. The smallness of the type and the closeness 
of the lines, which would be highly objectionable in a book 
designed for continuous reading, are recommendations in a work 
for reference; in which kind of books, much matter in a small 
compass is desirable. A mere look at the two volumes gives no 
one any thing like an approximation to the amount of matter they 
contain. We have only to add that the paper, the engravings, 
and the binding are worthy of a book destined to something 
more than ephemeral use. By no means neglecting the elegant, 
the durable is the prominent mechanical feature of the work. _E. 


27% 
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4, Elements of Psychology: including a Critical Examination of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and in Additional Pieces. 
By Victor Cousin. Translated from the French, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Caleb S. Henry, D.D. 

Empirical Psychology; or, the Human Mind, as given in Conscious- 
ness. For the use of Colleges and Academies. Laurens P. Hick- 
ok, D.D. 

A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D. 


We give together the titles of these books, published by 
Ivison & Phinney, New York; for, though distinct works, each 
being complete in itself, they nevertheless form a series, and will 
be profitably studied in the order in which we have arranged them. 
A thorough acquaintance with the true method of Psycholo- 
gical inquiry, is of course preliminary to the application of this 
method; and without some knowledge of mental science in 
general, no one is prepared to take a discriminating view of the 
basis of morals, much less of the manifold forms of morality 
which are brought into requisition by the practical life. Such 
substantially is the order of study which is presented by the 
three volumes as arranged above. 

In the brief space of a notice, we cannot give even a synopsis of 
the subject-matter presented in works so abstruse as treatises of 
philosophy. It is not difficult however to give, in few words, a 
clue to the contents of the books under notice. With John 
Locke, the true method of mental philosophy was first announ- 
ced; which method is, to start with an acquaintance of the mind 
itself—its capabilities, faculties, properties, limitations, and the 
conditions of its operations. Any attempt to build up a system, 
which does not begin with a rigid, patient, and comprehensive 
scrutiny of the instrument on which all knowledge depends, can 
result in nothing but hypothesis, which is simply a guess. It 
is probable, however, that Locke, though the first to recognize the 
true method of psychological investigation, did not strictly ad- 
here to it in his great work. We say that this is probable ; for 
it is stoutly maintained by some of the great philosopher’s ad- 
mirers, that Locke was not guilty of the inconsistency of the 
charge thus alleged. Cousin, however, in the best specimen of 
philosophical analysis extant, certainly seems to show wherein 
Locke departed from his own method; and in doing this, he has 
brought out, what is now generally confessed to be, the only 
possible method of developing a science of psychology. Revers- 
ing the ancient method,—which, from assumed necessary ideas or 
laws of thought, showed what must be truth in mental science,—. 
Cousin commences with phenomena, and from these goes back 
to what must be the laws of thought. Thatis to say, his method 
is inductive, not deductive. And it is not too much to say, 
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that any one who is unacquainted with the results of Cousin’s 
inquires, is wholly unprepared to appreciate either the scope or 
the spirit of modern philosophy. The reader will find these 
results, and also the processes which led to them, in the Ele- 
ments of Psychology, first named at the head of this notice. 

In the spirit of Cousin, Dr. Hickok evinces his purpose to 
adhere rigidly to the experimental method, by the title, “« Empi- 
rical Psychology.” We may say here, that it had been better 
had this specific and descriptive title appeared on the back of the 
book. The title, ‘‘ Science of the Mind,” is too general, and 
gives no hint as to the method by which the science has been 
reached. Cousin, relying upon experience or consciousness, 
places the substance of mental science under three generic 
heads, the Will, the Reason, and the Senses. Hickok’s divisions 
are, the Intellect, the Susceptibility, the Will, and the Mind com- 
petent to attain its end. We question, somewhat, the logical 
accuracy of this last named head, as a fourth division ; we may 
be in error, but it strikes us, that its substance is included in the 
intellect and the will. It will be seen, however, that Hickok, 
pursuing the same method, comes to the same general results as 
Cousin. We commend his work to those who would have, in 
detail, a comprehensive and discriminating enumeration of the 
particulars which the empirical method so amply presents, in his 
pages. 

Moral Science is the most important branch of Mental Science ; 
and we are glad to find in Hickok’s ‘‘ System of Moral Science,” 
a very minute and elaborate application of the inductive method. 
Dealing so much with the outward and practical, the parts, 
divisions, and subdivisions, are necessarily numerous. It is 
sufficient to say, however, that, in the treatise on Moral Science, 
Hickok simply extends that portion of his Psychology which 
comes under the heads of Susceptibility and Will. Whoever 
intends to study the second book, will do well to prepare him- 
self by studying the first; and whoever acquaints himself with 
the first will not be satisfied without an acquaintance with the 
second. Proficiency in the subjects which the volumes noticed 
present, cannot be acquired without years of labor, and many 
volumes of reading. But whoever will give these three books a 
faithful study, may feel that he is not merely superficial in his 
acquaintance with the most abstruse department of human 
knowledge. ‘ E. 

5. The New England History, from the Discovering of the Conti- 
nent by the Northerners, A. D. 986, to the Period when the Colonies 
declared their Independence, A.D. 1776. By Charles W. Elliott. 


In two volumes. 8mo, New York: Charles Scribner. 1857. pp. 
476, 492. 


Were Dr. Johnson’s notion just, that history is only a chro- 
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nological statement of facts, there would still be occasion for 
different historians to labor on the same events. The number of 
facts put on record in the most voluminous annals, is exceedingly 
small, as compared with the number that will escape all notice, 
The art of historical writing, then, according to its lowest stand- 
ard, calls for the exercise of judgment ; for, out of the multitude 
of items, the task of selection is by no means easy. To select 
wisely, demands the exercise of taste, critical sagacity, and, what 
is a most important quality in an historian, good sense. But 
when we rise to a worthy conception of the historian’s office, 
when we take into the account, that he is to portray the char- 
acters of men, and that the statement of facts is wholly subordi- 
nate to this end ; when we consider that it is the historian’s busi- 
ness so to bring the heroes of the past before the gaze of his 
fellow-men, that the emotional nature shall be touched, and 
heroic feeling kindled,—we shall never complain of the number 
who enter upon the field, provided they be competent to make’ 
so rich a soil produce its legitimate fruit. 

The past has no nobler epoch than is presented by the New 
England history. Its leadingsmen, though not free from the 
theological narrowness, and gloomy aceticism, and rigid formal- 
ism, which are the distinctive marks of Puritanism, were noble 
men—hardy, sincere, laborious, persevering, successful—heroes, 
in the purest sense of a much abused word. Bancroft, Hildreth, 
and Grahame have given us the history of New England, and each 
has impressed his own identity upon his work. Barry, confin- 
ing himself to that portion of it which attaches to Massachusetts, 
—which, indeed, is much the larger half,—has given the character 
of this history with greater fulness, and has given to its events 
more research than any of his predecessors. But there is room 
for Elliott. We are confident in the statement, that he has 
apprehended the true idea of historical writing—a picturesque 
representation of man in action. Most any one can tell what 
. man has-done; that is, can enumerate his deeds. A little 

knowledge of grammar, and rhetorical skill enough to make a 
clear statement, suffice for this; but to give a picture of man as 
he appears in his deeds, calls for the exercise of faculties which 
those who assume the office of historian do not always possess. 
_ For Mr. Elliott’s qualification in this particular, we need but 
ask the reader to turn to the second volume, page 126, and read 
the four pages which sketch the history, character, and work of 
Jonathan Edwards. : 

Mr. Elliott does not claim exemption from a common law— 
that of bias in his views and feelings touching New England 
history. He avows his stand-point of observation to be demo- 
cratic, in the present application of the word. He thinks this the 
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true position whence to take a just view of the period he has 
sketched. He certainly writes with a lively pen. Humor lurks 
in his pages. A fair specimen will be found in the opening 
paragraph of the forty-third chapter of the first volume. No 
one of our many historians has made a more readable page. His 
style is pure, and, though elegant, is not ornate. 

The publisher has doné his part in admirable style. Works 
which are intended for reference as well as for continuous read- 
ing, should be durable as well as elegant. We have lifted the 
volume by the single leaf. May the joint labors of publisher 
and author receive that kind and degree of encouragement with- 
out which the one cannot write nor the other print. E. 

6. Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1857._ 

We never like to see any of Lord Bacon’s works in a small 
volume. It seems an offence against the plenipotentiaries of the 
world of truth to put their stately thoughts into small type, and 
crowd their dignified wisdom within the limits of an eighteen-mo. 
Why should there not be an etiquette in the Republic of Letters 
compelling publishers to recognize a great thinker’s rank in the 
costume they put upon him, so that the encyclopedic mind shall 
have, at once, acknowledgment of its rank, and obeisance to its 
power, in the rich folio robes supplied to it from the press? 
Would it not be entertaining and suggestive to visit a large 
library in which, with the skill shown in arranging the order of 
a diplomatic dinner, the principle of designating intellectual rank 
by amplitude of page and splendor of type, should be exempli- 
fied? Inwhat stout, open-paged quarto would John Milton look 
from the shelves to greet us! What fine, smooth parchment, 
covered with close, clear-cut, sinewy-looking letters, would pre- 
serve the condensed, athletic logic of Demosthenes! How would 
the small bulk of “ Elia,” in costly calf, seduce us to its humor 
fitly set in quaint but exquisite printing! What gorgeous bind- 
ing clasped with gold for the manuscripts of Plato! What lux- 
uriously illuminated vellum for the poetry of Dante! Let us 
not stop to conjecture in what small editions, with diminutive 
type, on poor paper, the pretentious, shallow, third-hand thinkers 
would be arrayed in such a Bibliotheca of judgment. Let us 
ask only what grandeur of dress, or opulence of Academic press- 
work would be competent to express the Imperial eminence and 
comprehensiveness of Shakspeare ? 

But what has such rhapsody to do with Whately’s Bacon ? 
Simply this, that Messrs. Francis have justly honored the mas- 
sive wisdom of the “‘ Essays” in putting them into such a portly 
royal octavo. Of the papers themselves we should no more 
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think of writing commendation, or bespeaking interest, than of 
saying a word in favor of “Othello” or ‘As you like it,”— 
especially since Miss Bacon has published a book to prove that 
Lord Bacon may have turned from jotting down one of these 
paragraphs to the pleasanter pastime of writing the soliloquies 
of Hamlet, or breathing esoteric treason through the ravings of 
Lear. 

Archbishop Whately’s notes bear a large proportion to the 
text. But as they crowd none of it out, we certainly shall not 
complain. We have found instructive entertainment in their 
manly, clear, well-arranged, and pointed sense. Ifthe range of 
the Archbishop’s literary sympathies do not stretch ‘from pole 
to pole” in the literary world,—as the flings, in his preface, at 
Coleridge and Emerson will intimate,—he is all the more fitted 
for a cordial commentator on Bacon; and his notes bear ample 
witness that his learning is broad, his wit keen, and his judg- 
ment deliberate as well as positive. We count the volume a 
valuable addition to the shelf of ‘“ books that are books.” x 


7. Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, comprising Sketches 
of Travel in the Gold a of Olancho, and a Review of the History 
and general Resources of Central America. With original Maps, and 
numerous Illustrations. By William V. Wells. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 588. 


While a certain portion of our citizens are paying court to the 
bucaneer of Central America, we take especial pleasure in asking 
attention to the adventures of a citizen who explored the same 
region with no intent to kill or plunder, but to advance the 
interests of science, of industry, and of commerce, by bringing 
to light the resources of a country, which, since the first days of 
Spanish discovery, has been to most minds a land of myth and 
mystery, rather than of realities. Such men as Squier and Wells 
have virtually given Central America to the civilized world. 
The attention of Congress will, for some years, be necessarily 
called to that great region of the globe, of which the explora- 
tions and adventures of Wells give new and specific informa- 
tion. The people who’ would not be behind their Statesmen, 
must make themselves familiar with his book. E. 


8. Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. Prime. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 
Tent-Life in the Holy Land. By William C. Prime. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1857. 

The bee sucks sweetness from the bitter flower. We know 
there must have been bitterness in many of the experiences given 
by the traveller, whose books are named above; but the books 
themselves are among the sweetest productions that ever came 
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from a pen. Truly, the realms of fiction give hardly any thing 
more fascinating. Bayard Taylor must keep an eye to his fame, 
for in Mr. Prime he will find any thing but an insignificant rival. 
We assure our numerous friends, who would like to travel over 
Egypt and Palestine, but who can’t, that the next thing to the 
realization of their wishes is the perusal of these charming vol- 
umes. ~ Be 


9. A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, with particular 
reference to its Origin, its Causes, and its Prominent Subjects among the 
Congregationalists of Massachusetts. Withan Appendix. By George 
E. Ellis. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1857. 8vo. pp. 511. 


The bulk of this volume appeared in the form of Essays in the 
Christian Examiner. We never read any thing really instructive 
and entertaining which provoked us quite so much. Hosea Ballou 
was the pioneer of distinctive Unitarianism, considered as a theol- 
ogy. He was the first who publicly taught the doctriue of the 
Divine Unity, in this country. In the day of its greatest unpopu- 
larity, he was its champion. But, so far as we have seen, the 
name of Hosea Ballou is not to be found in the book before us! 
We suppose, too, that Universalists have done something to 
spread what are commonly termed liberal interpretations of 
Christianity. Mr. Ellis glories in the result; but the reader 
who depends alone on him for information, will never know that 
such a sect as Universalists ever existed! Whether the slight is 
intentional, or is owing to that peculiar mood of mind which is 
unable to see any thing outside its own orbit, we cannot say. 
Certainly we must record it as a psychological wonder, that a 
work of so much and varied information could come from a 
source so narrow and so exclusive. Much against the prompt- 
ings of not our better nature, we are compelled to recommend 
the book. E. 


10. Lippencott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. A Complete Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, of the World. Containing a 
Notice and the Pronunciation of the Names of nearly one hundred 
thousand Places. With the most Recent and Authentic Information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Rivers, Cities, Towns, 
&c., in every portion of the Globe. Including the latest and most re- 
liable Statistics of Population, Commerce, &c. Also a complete Ety- 
mological Vocabulary of Geographical Names, and many other valuable 
Features, to be found in no other Gazetteer in the English language. 
Edited by J. Thomas, M.D., and T. Baldwin, assisted by several other 
Gentlemen. Philadelphia: J. Lippencott & Co. 1857. 


The really exhaustive character of the title-page leaves us 
nothing to say so far as regards the contents of this work, except 
indeed to state, that these contents fill twenty-one hundred 
and eighty-two closely -printed, double-column pages. It is, 
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indeed worthy its name—the Gazetteer of the World; and is by 
far the greatest production of the kind that ever came from any 
press in any country. We are knowing to the fact, that what 
would be deemed a fortune by most men, was invested in its 
preparation before a single type was set! We cannot praise 
such a work; for praise in such a connexion would indeed be 
affectation. If we would do the publishers a service, we need 
but urge our readers to step into sgme bookstore, and give this 
Gazetteer an half hour’s examination. It is superfluous to state, 
what can be so easily.seen, that in Lippencott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, we have a work which makes rivalry impossible. The 
present century certainly will not be able to provide its sub- 
stitute. E. 


11. The Constitutional Text Book; a Practical and Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Constitution of the United States, and of Portions of the 
Public and Administrative Law of the Federal Government. Design- 
ed chiefly for the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Far- 
mar Shepard. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1857. pp. 334, 


The host of great names that have commended this volume, 
is sufficient proof of its merit. Senators Seward, Clayton and 
Cass, Justices Kent, Wayne, and McLean, are among the states- 
men and jurists who endorse it. The common mind must, to a 
great extent, be governed by learned authority in ascertaining 
the value of sucha book. We presume no one will hesitate who 
looks over the several pages of testimonials that are prefixed to 
it. E. 

12. Commentary on the New Testament. By Lucius R. Paige. 
Volume iv. Epistle to the Romans. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1858. 

The assurance that the October number of our periodical shall 
contain a notice of the above named volume from a pen, not to 
hear from which, on such a theme, would be a disappointment 
indeed, leaves nothing for us to say, except to announce that 
the book is out. We may, however, take occasion to congratu- 
late our denomination on the appearance of a book which must 
contribute not a little to give it a high literary reputation in a 
sphere of erudition, in which to excel is honorable. We trust 
that the lapse of time between the commentary on Romans and 
a commentary on Corinthians, will not be as great as that be- 
tween the one now before us and the preceding volume. __‘&. 
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Arr. XXV. 
Swedenborg. 


Tue name of Swedenborg is familiar to the Christian 
world. A church has been formed, in which his theolo- 
gical writings are received as a revelation from heaven. 
It is called the Church of the New Jerusalem, and it has 
many believers both in this country and in Europe. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born in Stockholm, in the 
year 1688. His father was a clergyman, and a pious and 
learned man. In his youth, Swedenborg manifested 
strong religious feelings, and it is said that “he thought 
much about the Lord and spiritual things,” and astonish- 
ed his parents with his conversation upon these subjects. 
He was educated in the university of Upsala, in Sweden, 
and was distinguished for his excellent scholarship. He 
at first devoted himself to mining and the smelting of ores, 
and in a few years won the favor of Charles XII. king of 
Sweden, by an important invention, which was of great 
service to the king in his military operations. Sweden- 
a was appointed Assessor Extraordinary of the Metal- 
lic College, which gave him the superintendence of all 
the government mines in Sweden. He continued in this 
office for twenty-five years, during which he wrote many 
valuable works on the natural sciences. His work entitled 
“ The Animal Kingdom,” is a master-piece of the pro- 
foundest wisdom on the subjects of which it treats. His 
works on anatomy and physiology, natural philosophy 
and chemistry, and other scientific subjects, anticipated 
many later discoveries, and are consulted by the wise 
and learned in our own age. 

In 1719 he was created a noble, and his name was 
changed from Swedberg to Swedenborg. He was offered 
many appointments of great honor and profit, which he 
declined. He travelled much in foreign countries, and 
many of his writings he published in London. They 
were nearly all written in Latin, and have since been 
translated into the English and other languages. 

When Swedenborg was about fifty-seven years old, he 
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began to have those trances and visions which led him to 
believe that the Lord had appeared to him and chosen 
him to explain to mankind the interior or spiritual sense 
of the Word, or Holy Scriptures, and to reveal many 
things concerning the spiritual world. From this time 
he devoted himself to the subject of religion, and the 
preparation of his theological writings, which are very 
voluminous, and were all of them written in the Latin 
tongue. His “ Arcana Ceelestia” comprises ten large, 
closely printed octavo volumes, and is a revelation of the 
internal or spiritual sense of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, with revelations of the spiritual world inter- 
spersed between the chapters. He also published “ Heav- 
en and Hell,” “ The Divine Love and Wisdom,” ‘ The 
Divine Providence,’ ‘The True Christian Religion,” 
‘¢ The Doctrine of the Lord,’’ besides a number of smaller 
works upon “Faith,” “The Last Judgment,” ‘ The 
Apocalypse,”’ “ The Sacred Scriptures.” 

Swedenborg professed to have had his spiritual senses 
opened, and thus to have beheld the spiritual world, and 
to have conversed with angels and departed spirits. Be- 
sides the wonderful things he relates, there are a number 
of singular facts stated in his life, that are quite equal to 
any of our modern spiritual manifestations. It is related 
that, in the year 1756, while he was in Gottenburg, three 
hundred miles from Stockholm, he became suddenly 
alarmed, turned pale, and when asked by the company 
what had happened, he said that a dangerous fire had 
just broken out in Stockholm, and that it was spreading 
very fast. He said that the house of one of his friends, 
whom he named, was already in ashes, and that his own 
was indanger. Ata later hour he went out and returned, 
exclaiming, “Thank God! the fire is extinguished the 
third door from my house.” This happened on Saturday. 
On the next Monday evening a messenger arrived from 
Stockholm, who was dispatched during the time of the 
fire. In the letters brought by him the fire was described 
precisely as stated by ewe nnne: On Tuesday the 
royal courier arrived with the melancholy intelligence 
of the fire, agreeing entirely with the account Swedenborg 
had given. ‘This fact appears to be abundantly authenti- 
cated, and certainly he could not have seen the fire at so 
great a distance with his natural sight. 
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The queen of Adolphus Frederick, and sister of Fred- 
erick the Great, king of Prussia, requested of Swedenborg 
to converse with her deceased brother, which he did, and 
related to the queen the subject of their last conversation 
together, and certain words which he had addressed to 
her; at which she was greatly astonished, as no other 
person knew of the matter but herself, and she had never 
mentioned it to any one. Swedenborg did the same 
thing in several other instances. When Peter the Thitd, 
of Russia, died in prison, Swedenborg was in company 
at Amsterdam in Holland. In the midst of conversation 
his countenance suddenly changed, and it was evident 
that something extraordinary was passing within him. 
As soon as he came to himself, he said, ‘this very hour 
the emperor Peter III. has died in prison,” mentioning at 
the same time the manner of his death, which was sup- 
posed to be by poison. The papers afterwards announced 
the emperor’s death as having occurred on that very day. 
Not many weeks previous to the death of Swedenborg, 
hé addressed the following note to the Rev. John Wesley : 
_ “ Sir, [have been informed in the world of spirits that you 
have a strong desire to converse with me. I shall be happy 
happy tosee you if you will favor me with a visit. I am, sir, 
your humble servant, Emanuel Swedenborg.”” Mr. Wesley 
was greatly astonished at the reception of this note, and 
confessed to his friends that he had been strongly impress- 
ed with a desire to converse with Swedenborg, but that 
he had never mentioned the wish toany one. He replied 
to Swedenborg, that he was much occupied with prepar- 
ations for a six months’ journey, but would do himself the 
pleasure of visiting him on his return to London. Swe- 
denborg wrote to him again that the proposed visit would 
be too late, as he should go into the spirit world on the 
29th of the next month, never more to return. Mr. Wes- 
ley went on his journey, and on his return was informed 
that Swedenborg had died on the day he had named, viz: 
the 29th day of March, 1772. About a month previous 
to this he had told the people of the house that he should 
be removed to the world of spirits on the 29th day of 
March. It was the Sabbath, and occurred as he had 
predicted. He was eighty-four years of age, and for 
twenty-eight years had enjoyed what he believed to be 
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visions of the spiritual world, converse with spirits and 
angels, and communications from the Lord of the heav- 
enly truths of the New Jerusalem. 

The writings of Swedenborg show that he was of a 
deeply meditative mind, of profound and varied learning, 
and of great spiritual insight. He was far in advance of 
the theological opinions of his own generation, and rejected 
most of the doctrines of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches. He taught that there is but one God, and 
denied that there was a trinity of persons in the godhead. 
But he held the remarkable opinion, that Jesus Christ was 
God, that he is to be worshipped as: the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and that there is no other God. The Father 
and Son are only different names for the same person ; 
the latter pertaining to his humanity, which he assumed 
and glorified ; and the Holy Spirit is the divine proceeding 
or operation of the divine love and wisdom. 

He rejects the doctrine of a personal devil,—although 
the term devil occurs frequently in his writings,—and 
considers the devil to be a personification of the self love 
of the wicked. He rejects the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and holds that there is no salvation without 
good works and a pure life. He gives a clear exposure 
throughout his writings of the error of depending on faith 
for salvation. He rejects the doctrine, that any portion 
of mankind are predestined to eternal punishment in hell, 
and calls it **a cruel heresy.” He teaches the moral 
fredom of every soul; that this freedom is an attribute of 
all moral and intelligent beings, without which they could 
not exist; and that it will continue forever. He teaches 
that all souls are capable of salvation; that all men were 
predestined and created for heaven; and that God exerts 
his divine.love and wisdom continually to that end. But 
he holds that he cannot interfere with their free-will, and 
that there are those who will confirm themselves in evil, 
and will continue so to all eternity. Other portions of his 
writings, however, seem to conflict with this doctrine, and 
to teach the possibility of universal restoration. He teaches 
that heaven and hell are formed of societies, and that 
every one attaches himself to the society of those who are 
in the same ruling love. The joys of heaven are social, 
moral and intellectual; virtuous companionships are 
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renewed ; and the goods of love, and the truths of wisdom, 
flow eternally from the Lord. The punishments of the 
wicked are only such as they inflict upon themselves, and 
such as result from their spiritual condition, while the 
Lord restrains them from injuring each other, and angels 
are sent to relieve them of any excess of misery. Thus 
the mercy and loving kindness of the Lord are extended 
to all; He wills that all should be saved; and he does 
not torment any of his creatures—a very different view 
from the doctrine of eternal hell torments taught by the 
theologians of his day. 

Between heaven and hell, Swedenborg teaches that 
there is an intermediate state, called ‘‘ the world of spirits,” 
‘where every soul first enters on leaving this world. Here 
the righteous put off what evils remain in them, before 
they can enter heaven, and the wicked confirm themselves 
in their evils, and get rid of the good they had in them, 
when they take their own way to hell. The resurrection, 
he teaches, is simultaneous with the death of the body, 
and there is no general day of resurrection and judgment 
at the end of the world. A spiritual body only is raised ; 
and this occurs with each individual when he is removed 
from this to the spiritual world, and a spiritual judgment 
then also passes upon each soul. He teaches also that 
there was a last general judgment, and that this occurred 
in the year 1757, in the spiritual world, just one hundred 
years ago. Since that time we are living under a new 
dispensation, called the New Jerusalem, of which the 
New Church is the embodiment. All those prophecies 
that relate to the second coming of Christ are applied to 
this event, and said to be fulfilled in it; and the second 
coming of the Lord, and the descent of the New Jerusa- 
lem consists in the promulgation of the truths revealed 
through Swedenborg’s illumination, and the establishment 
- of a church in which those truths shall be believed and 
practised. This church is finally to supercede all the 
old Christian churches in the world. 

From this sketch it will be seen that Swedenborg’s 
views are a great advance upon the old theologies of the 
Christian church, and that their adoption would work a 
great revolution in the religious world. His doctrine of 
the Lord, = denial of the reformation of the wicked 
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in the spiritual world, through their voluntary confirmation 
in evil, are the only points of doctrine from which Unita- 


rians and Universalists would much dissent. In neither 
of these doctrines can the writer of this article agree with 
him ; for if the New Testament teaches any thing plainly, 


it is that the Father and Son are two distinct beings,—the 
Father supreme, and the Son dependent and subordinate ; 


and that the Son must reign till he hath subdued all souls 
in willing homage and obedience to himself; when he 


also himself shall become subject unto Him that did put 


all things under him, that God may be all in all. 


Before concluding this article we must give a single 
quotation from Swedenborg, to show the spirit of his wri- 
tings. Taking it by teal one would be ready to con- 


clude that he held to the final recovery, obedience and 
happiness of all mankind. It is from his work entitled, 


. . . * e ® 3 
‘Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence,’ 
paragraph 330. 

** As there prevails among some a belief in predestination to 
no salvation, which is damnation, and as such a belief is hurtful, 
and cannot be dispelled unless reason also sees the madness and 


cruelty of it, therefore it shall be treated of in the following 


series. 1. That any other predestination than predestination to 
heaven is contrary to the divine love and its infinity. 2. That 
any other predestination than predestination to heaven is con- 
‘trary to the divine wisdom and its infinity. 8. That it is an 
insane heresy to suppose that those only are saved who are born 


within the church. 4, That it is a cruel heresy to suppose that 


any of the human race are predestined to be damned... . . 
“Since every man is formed in the womb in the image and 
according to the likeness of the Lord, it follows that the Lord is 
the heavenly Father of all men, and that men are his spiritual 
children. So is Jehovah or the Lord called in the Word, and so 
are men called therein; therefore he says, ‘Call no man your 
Father upon the earth; for one is your Father, which is in heay- 
en; by which is meant that He alone is the Father as to life, and 
that an earthly father is only such as to the covering of life, 
which is the body. In heaven, therefore, no other Father is 
made mention of than the Lord. That men who do not invert 
that life are called his sons, and said to be born of him, is also 
evident from many passages in the Word. Hence it may appear, 
that the Divine Love is in every man, the wicked as well as the 
good; consequently that the Lord, who is divine love, cannot act 
any othérwise with them than as a father on earth does with his 
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children, only with infinitely more tenderness, because the divine 
love is infinite; also that he cannot recede from any one, because 


the life of every one is from him 

‘<The divine love, through its divine wisdom, provides means 
by which every man may be saved. ‘Therefore to say that there 
is any other predestination than predestination to heaven, is to 


say that it cannot provide means by which salvation may be 
effected, when nevertheless all are possessed of the means, and 


these are from the Divine Providence, which is infinite. The 
reason why there are some who are not saved, is, because the 
divine love desires that a man should feel in himself the felicity 


and bliss of heaven, for otherwise it would be no heaven to him; 


and this cannot be effected unless it appear to him that he thinks 


and wills from himself; for without that appearance nothing 
would be appropriated to him, nor would he be aman. For this 
reason there is a Divine Providence, which is of the divine wis- 


dom, from the divine love. By this, however, is not taken away 
the truth that all are predestined for heaven and none for hell ; 
yet it would be taken away if the means of salvation were want- 
ing. But it was shown above, that the means of salvation are 
provided for every one, and that heaven is of such a nature that 
all who live well, of whatever religion they may be, have a place 
there. .... 

“To suppose only that those are saved who are born within the 


church, is an insane heresy. Those who are born without the 


church are men as well as those who are within it; they are of 
the same heavenly origin, and are equally living and immortal 
souls; they have a religion by which they acknowledge that 
there is a God, and that they ought to live well; and he that 


acknowledges a God, and lives well, becomes spiritual in his 
degree, and is saved. It is alleged that they are not baptized ; 


but baptism does not save any except those who are spiritually 
washed, that is, regenerated ; for baptism is a sign and memorial 
thereof. It is alleged, also, that the Lord is not known to them, 
and that without the Lord there is no salvation; yet no one has 


salvation merely by the Lord’s being known to him, but by 
living according to his precepts; and the Lord is known to every 


one who acknowledges a God, for he is the God of heaven and 
earth, as he himself teaches, in Matthew xxviii. 18, and other 
places. Besides, those who are without the church have an idea 
of God as a man, more than the Christians; and those who have 
this idea and live well, are accepted by the Lord; for they ac- 
knowledge God to be one in person and in essence, which 
Christians [i. e. trinitarian Christians] do not. They also think 
of God in their life; for they consider evils as sins against God, 
and those who do this think of God in their life. Christians 
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have the precepts of their religion from the Word; but there are 
few who draw any precepts of life from it. The Papists do not 
read it; and those of the reformed church, who are in faith sep- 
arate from charity, do not attend to those things in it which relate 
to life, but only to those which relate to faith, and yet the whole 
Word is nothing else but the doctrine of life. Christianity pre- 
vails only in Europe ; the religion of the Mahometans and Gen- 
tiles in Asia, the Indies, Africa and America; and the human 
race in the last mentioned parts of the world is ten times more 
numerous than in the Christian countries, yet in the latter there 
are but few who place religion in a good life; what, then, can 
be greater madness than to think that the latter only are saved, 
and the former condemned, or that a man possesses heaven by 
his birth, and not by his life? Therefore the Lord says, “I 
say unto you, that many shall come from the east and west and 
shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out. 

“‘To suppose any of the human race are predestined to be 
damned, is a cruel heresy. For it is cruel to think that the Lord, 
who is love itself, and mercy itself, would suffer so vast a multi- 
tude of men to be born for hell, or that so many myriads of 
myriads should be born condemned and devoted, that is, born 
devils and satans; and that he would not, out of his divine 
wisdom, provide that those who live well and acknowledge a 
God should not be cast into everlasting fire and torment. The 
Lord is the Creator and Saviour of all; He alone leads all, and 
wills not the death of any one; therefore it is cruel to think 
and believe that so great a multitude of nations and people, 
under his auspices and inspection, should be predestined to be 
delivered as a prey to the devil.” 


These extracts show the enlarged and liberal tendencies 
of Swedenborg’s mind. In the first volume of the “* Arca- 
na Ceelestia”” we find a passage which seems to teach 
the final restoration of all men, and which the editor of 
the work endeavors to explain away ina note. Not having 
the work-at hand, we cannot give its language; but it 
would harmonize well with Swedenborg’s character to 
suppose that he cherished the hope of a final extinction of 
evil in all human souls, and their conversion. to the life of 
heaven. That he held such an opinion is not impossible, 
though many things in his writings seem to teach a differ- 
ent doctrine ; especially those passages which limit the 
means of salvation to the present life. How he could 
hold that God has provided for the salvation of all, and 
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that all have the means of salvation, and yet confine the 
operation of those means to this world, it is difficult to 
understand. When it is considered how many are born 
in the midst of evils, over which they have no control, and 
how many die before they have had any fair opportunity 
of salvation, it cannot be that their state becomes fixed for 
eternity, under the auspices and oversight of a being of 
infinite love and wisdom, who is the Father of all, and 
who loves all mankind with a tenderness infinitely surpass- 
ing the love of an earthly parent. We are convinced, 
indeed, that Swedenborg could not have held such an 
opinion, consistently with the general spirit and argument 
of his writings, and that he ought not to be understood as 
denying the means and capacity of salvation to men in 
the spiritual world. 

Swedenborg’s life seems to have been prosperous, serene 
and happy—an unusual thing in the life of a reformer. 
He was permitted to live to a great age, and enjoyed 
during his life a large share of respect, affection, and con- 
fidence, a sufficiency of this world’s goods, and every 
physical comfort that he desired. He was never married, 
notwithstanding he has written much upon “ conjugal 
love,” and entertained pure and elevated views of the 
marriage relation. 

At one time he suffered some persecution from the 
clergy, who were offended at his doctrines, and refused 
to believe that his spiritual senses were opened to behold 
the things which he related. They tried to have him 
imprisoned, but he had many friends among the nobility, 
and the efforts of his enemies to injure him were unavail- 
ing. Others charged him with being insane; and the 
phrenologists, in later years, have exhibited drawings of 
his head, as exhibiting an excessive development of the 
organ of “marvellousness.” But the plea of insanity, in - 
any general sense, would be difficult to maintain, and as 
to his ‘‘ organ of marvellousness,”’ it may be that this is 
the seat of the spiritual sense, and his possession of the 
faculty, with his great intellectual powers and cultivated 
mind, may have rendered him the fit instrument of Prov- 
idence for the communication of higher religious and 
spiritual views to the world. Whatever opinion we may 
hold of the nature of his writings, and the doctrines he 
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has promulgated, his character and writings were such as 
to command our respect, and the receivers of his views 
are among the most spiritually-minded and cultivated 
people of our time. In many of our cities, and in some 
of our country towns, large congregations meet to worship 
according to his teachings; several periodicals in the 
interest of the New Church are supported in this country ; 
and many of the leading minds of the society formerly 
held a high place in the ranks of the great Orthodox de- 
nominations of the land. J. G. Wilkinson, of England, 
and Prof. Bush, of our own country, are men of distin- 
guished learning and ability; and considering the many 
points of agreement there are between the New Church 
and the Unitarian and Universalist denominations, there 
is abundant reason for cultivating a better acquaintance, 
and establishing relations of Christian brotherhood and 
good fellowship. The signs of the times indicate that they 
are to form a part of that great church of the future, in 
which all who are principled in the love of God and the 
neighbor, are to enjoy toleration and Christian fellowship, 
whatever may be their speculative opinions, and from 
which shall emanate a moral power, mighty, through God, 
to the pulling down of the strong holds of wickedness in 
the world, and the building up of the kingdom of right- 
eousness among men. J. G. F. 


Art. XXVI. 
Nature’s Prices. 


Wuen we awake to consciousness, and take obser- 
vation of our relations to nature and to man, we soon 
perceive that we are in a world of traffic. We perceive 
that life assumes a commercial aspect; that not only 
must we furnish men equivalents for what we would 
have of them, but that nature also, with all her, seeming 
generosity, is a strict accountant; that notwithstanding 
her apparent prodigality, she has few possessions for 
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customers who do not pay. In other words, we perceive 
that life is bounded and pervaded by laws of equitable 
compensation. 

We have said that men require equivalents for what 
we have of them. Ifthey furnish us with food or fuel, 
land or labor, or whatever has a value, we recognize their 
claim to a remuneration. This law of compensation is 
the main-spring of enterprise—the motive-power which 
keeps the social world in motion, and contributing, as its 
noblest result, to the advance of civilization, and the 
elevation of the race. 

The laws of trade, however, are fluctuating and un- 
certain. There is nothing fixed with reference either to 
price or pay. Every variety of value is subject to modi- 
ification. No investment is entirely secure. And besides 
these risks, men often deceive each other in regard to 
quality and worth, and evade their obligations. It is not 
so with nature. She always deals upon equitable prin- 
ciples. Her laws and values never change. She never 
cheats, and she never can be cheated. She offers us 
unblemished qualities at unexceptionable prices; but 
never stoops to barter, nor allows us to defraud her. She 
holds an even balance, and weighs out worth for worth. 
In saying this, however, we would not represent nature 
as parsimonious, or insinuate that any of her terms are 
otherwise than favorable. She finds us capital at the com- 
mencement of our course ; that is, she loans us life, which, 
like all her other dues, we of course expect to pay. How 
early she may call for it, depends somewhat, perhaps, 
upon the terms we keep with her. She also generously 
gives us the free use of worlds of light and vital air. 
Her chemistry, also, combines the elements into materials 
of sustenance,——most grateful to the appetite and pleasant 
to the taste,—upon condition that the elements shall have 
their own when the circle is completed,—-when mortal life 
expires. 

Thus having, like a wise, well-wishing parent, given 
her children a fair footing in the world, she opens her 
account with them, and says: ‘ Be now the architects of 
your own fortunes. There are infinite possessions before 
you ; go forward and be noble, wise, and happy as you 
will. I will reward you justly for every true endeavor, 
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but shall baffle and defeat you in all unworthy aims.” 
So she leaves it with her children to find their real wealth, 
joy and glory, or their poverty, woe and shame, in what 
‘they will become as rational beings, by the improvement 
of their opportunities and talents. On all those great 
acquirements which ennoble human nature and render 
life a blessing, she sets a price which must be paid by 
aspirants for their felicities and honors. Those aims and 
ends in which consists the real glory of humanity, are 
placed within the reach of all. They are not endowments, 
but achievements. We are not born to them, as to 
estates, and they cannot be earned for us, or given to us; 
we must win them by our own endeavors. 

1. The first essential requisite of real nobleness, is 
knowledge,—that intellectual light which is kindled and 
kept glowing, intensified in power and extended in its 
reach, by energy and force of thought. In possession of 
this, the soul surveys the world of mind and matter, of 
fiction and of fact ; learns the composition of the universe, 
and the relations of its principles and parts. Without 
knowledge, what is man? what interest has nature ? 
what significance has life? It makes the difference be- 
tween the moonling and philosopher, the savage and the 
sage. Or, rather, degrees in knowledge make this differ- 
ence ; for the savage is by no means destitute of it; and 
no one of fair intellectual endowments, whether civilized 
or savage, will reach mature years without accumulating 
some degree of useful knowledge. And in enlightened 
lands all penetrating minds will treasure up considerable 
stores of information; see many facts and principles in 
in the light which other intellects reflect, and learn enough 
of human nature and of the affairs of life, to enable them 
to prosecute their plans, and to achieve, in many instan- 
ces, an honorable success. 

We have, however, more especial reference to those 
forms of knowledge which lie not upon the surface, and 
for which the soul must dig as for hid treasures, and the 
light of which keeps intellect alive, and leads on the 
friends of progress to higher elevations. History comes 
freighted with immense possessions for the student. It 
brings dead ages back upon the stage, and bids them play 

their part again for his amusement and instruction. Dead 
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languages are caskets in which rich legacies of knowledge 
lie concealed ; and modern literature and laws reflect the 
light of all the past. Knowledge of svience enables mind 
to triumph over matter, and opens to the wondering soul 
the mysteries of nature, the sublimities of countless worlds 
and of myriad forms of being. By its all-conquering 
magic, man subdues the elements, teaches light to draw 
his likeness, fire and water to perform his work, and elec- 
tricity to go onerrands. Its light has virtually transfigured 
nature, driving thence the spectres of superstitious , fear, 
and revealing in her elements, her operations, and her 
laws, unfathomed depths of wisdom, beneficence and 
beauty. 'To the unlearned, the choral reef and fossil rock 
have but a slight significance ; but science rends the veil, 
translates their mystic hieroglyphics, and reads in them 
the records of unnumbered ages and of extinct forms of 
life. To all eyes, flowers are beautiful and stars serene ; 
but what vast worlds of meaning, what infinite sugges- 
tions they. reserve for him who is acquainted with the 
facts of science. And through all the realms of nature, 
from the crimson current, circulating life through man, 
to the satellites which wait upon revolving worlds, knowl- 
edge traces the fingers of a faultless skill, the reign of 
perfect harmony, the operation of eternal law. Its glow- 
ing visions move the heart with awe and adoration, and 
lift up the soul to grander themes and nobler aspirations 
than would ever stir its depths without such elevating aid. 
Imagine for a moment the happiness of Newton, as he 
caught up the shining thread by which the worlds are held 
and moved to weave their web of light and circle through 
their mystic dance. In vain, however, should we attempt 
to speak the praise of knowledge. It far transcends the 
power of language. It is a treasure reason will not value 
with jewels or pearls. It is a source of satisfaction and 
of power which the wise would not exchange for any 
thing that wealth can purchase, or authority command. 
It is a diadem which more adorns the brow than any 
crown of kings; and the power and fame of its high- 
priests survive while sceptres break, and thrones waste 
into ashes. , 

But to this invaluable possession nature has affixed her 
price; and he who would obtain it must answer her 

VOL, XIV. 29 
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demands. Its storehouse may not be opened by idle, 
trifling hands, or vacant, thoughtless minds. It comes to 
no one without effort. Wealth cannot pay its worth. 
Authority cannot command its presence. Power cannot 
bring it near. It must be purchased with a price. That 
price is earnest, faithful, long continued thought and toil. 
‘Whoever will accept these terms, may hold the keys of 
knowledge, enter her portals, and behold the peerless 
splendors she alone displays. But he who will not pay 
the price shall not possess her treasures, enjoy her dear 
delights, nor wear her shining diadem. 

Even the lower forms of knowledge are not obtained 
for nought. People who make but very limited invest- 
ments in intellectual pursuits, who take their theories at 
second-hand, and let others do their thinking, yet pay for 
all they have. As to that class of birds which shine in 
borrowed plumage, they are never long allowed to wear © 
their gay attire. Again, that knowledge which insures 
success by questionable methods, though very largely 
patronized and worshipped, is of a very questionable 


character. It may, by a flourish of trumpets, and by 
pictures on its palace walls, divert attention from its lean- 
ness for a time; but when it is met face to face, it is seen 
as it is, and is known, in spite of all the trappings by 
which it is attempted to be disguised. 

So, too, those higher forms of knowledge,—the knowl- 
edge which makes men, which gives to mind its power 
over the elements and ages, which renders the soul worthy 
of its exalted station, but little lower than the angels,— 
comes but as the compensation of the manliest endeavor. 
True, some acquire knowledge more readily than others ; 


yet nature has no special favorites. As we look aloft to 
those who have ascended the sublimest heights, we usually 
attribute their success too much to the mere force of 
native genius, and not enough to ardent and persistent 
toil; such toil as others had the power to perform, but 
not the will to undertake. Men of extensive culture do 
not rise at once and without effort to the eminence they 
share. They toil up thence. by slow degrees, and earn 
the laurels which adorn their brows by hard endeavors. 
Those lofty souls which fill the highest place in ae: 
who have given direction to the current of human thought 
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and enterprise, who send their light and influence down 
the stream of time’to untold generations, have paid the 
price of their exalted sovereignty by herculean intellect- 
ual toil. ‘Theirs was no holiday existence. If they seemed 
serene, not moving mid the rush and whirl of outward 
action, they were yet intensely busy with the secret 
springs of power ; they moulded thought, and through it 
moved and ruled the world. They had snafficient energy 
and courage to confront the hardest problem. They 
sought the fountain-head of fact for the foundation of phi- 
losophy, and so set up a structure which endures; while 
they who took it easy, and floated with the tide, enjoyed 
their day, then sunk from view forever. A sovereign who 
desired a knowledge of geometry, but disliked the puz- 
zling labors necessary to obtain it, inquired of a philo- 
sopher if there was no easier method of gaining what he 
sought. The philosopher replied: ‘* Your Majesty, there 
is no royal road to 2 knowledge of geometry.”?” The same 
is true of every kind of valuable knowledge. No royal 
road conducts to it. Kings must travel the same path 
marked out for other men. Princes and peasants stand 
upon a level here. All alike must pay the price. But 
the price of knowledge is not unreasonable. ‘The labor 
given in exchange for it is an excellent investment. It is 
a kind of capital which never depreciates in value; a 
treasury which never fails, nor refuses to disburse. With 
knowledge, poverty is rich ; without it, wealth is poor. If 
poverty, and palsied limbs, and blindness are misfortunes, 
how much more is an unstored, inactive mind,—blind to 
the light of science, the sublimities of nature, and the 
grandeur of existence! Let him who would be truly 
noble, first seek knowledge—seek it by paying nature’s 
rice ! 
" 2. Kindred to benwledan, yet not identical with it, is 
truth. No possession is of greater value. Truth only can 
direct the soul aright, either in the promotion of its interests, 
or the performance of its duties, It is the light of the moral. 


world. All theories not leavened by truth, lead men astray 
from nature, pervert the reason, the conscience, and the 
will, and so baffle the great purpose of existence. 

In the commonest affairs of life, truth is essential to 
right thought and proper action. Unless we know the 
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truth respecting our relations and our obligations to our 
fellow-men, how shall we adjust the claims of interest 
and duty? But truth in theory, with a true heart to put 
the same in practice, will tend to virtue, usefulness, and 
the respect of men. And rising in the scale, a knowledge 
of the truth concerning intellectual and moral laws, is 
absolutely essential to the right development of mind and 
heart, and a right direction of their powers. Those 
theorists who proclaim the doctrine, that it matters not 
what men believe, if they but act aright, imply that there 
exists no natural connection between faith and life. What 
shall influence action, if not knowledge or belief ?_ Where 
belief is vital, it wild influence action. A person’s moral 
force is really the measure of the truth there is in him. 
True views of God, of men, and of the proper aim and 
end of life, alone can lead us to right action from right 
motives. Truth is the basis of morality and the guide to 
lasting peace. Well observes Lord Bacon, that ‘the 
inquiry of truth, which is the love-making and aang of 
it; the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it; 
and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sgvereign good of human nature.” 

But truth is not only divine, it is also enduring. Only 
that which is pervaded by it abides the lapse of time. It 
lasts while ages pass away; it lives while states and 
kingdoms die. Human theories arise, inspire their par- 
tizans, and flourish for a time, then fail and pass away 
like vain illusions, which they are; while truth lives on 
in its own calm serenity, like the eternal.stars. ‘“ As for 
truth,” said one of ancient time, “it endureth and is 
always strong, it liveth and conquereth forevermore.” 

“Theories which thousands cherish, 
Pass like clouds that sweep the sky ; 
Creeds and dogmas all may perish ; 
Truth herself can never die.” 
Once ascertained, she makes eternity her guardian and 
humanity her friend. Her light can never thenceforth be 
extinguished, nor her energies suppressed. She may be 
for a time obscured or crushed; but she will rise again, 
and the ashes of her martyrs will only feed her vital 
forces. Interested partizans may write against the facts 
of science, strive to eliminate them from the minds of men, 
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and bury them in the dust. But truths which God’s own 
finger has written in the heavens, or traced on solid rock 
all through the caverns of the earth, can never be erased 
by the puny hands of man. Galileo may recant to save 
his body from the flames; but the circling planets shall, 
day after day, bear witness to his whispered, “ It does 
move!” till all the world acknowledges its truth. Phari- 
sees may strive to quench the truth proclaimed by the 
Messiah in his own blood, and seal it in a rock-hewn 
tomb. But heavenly messengers draw near and break 
the seals, and roll the heavy stone away; convincing us 
that man can never so entomb the truth that God’s minis- 
tering spirits will not bring it forth again, clothed in new 
beauty, life and power. Jerusalem is in the dust, but the 
truths once echoed from her temple-walls survive, and in 
every age increase in breadth of sway and in intensity of 
influence. The harp of David is unstrung, and not an 
echo of its music lingers ; but the truth his spirit breathed 
_ lives on, and its celestial harmonies still wake responsive 
chords in myriads of hearts. The truths of Christianity, 
may be driven, with their author’s followers and friends, 
into the dens and caverns of the earth. But amidst the 
gloom of these dark habitations, it will light up the souls 
in which it is enshrined, and kindle to a flame which 
shall yet consume all error and drive moral darkness from 
the world. Wise, therefore, is the wise man’s counsel, 
to “ Buy the truth and sell it not.” 

But it is time to speak of nature’s price for this invalu- 
able treasure. ‘Truth may not be ascertained by suffrage. 
To know the opinion of a class, or even what the world 
thinks, is not with certainty to know the truth. Majorities 
are frequently in error. Due deference to public opinion 
does not require you to bow the knee to it, and cease to 
reason in its presence; but rather to confront it, with 
your whole thought and heart, and see what there is in 
it worthy of- homage, or even of entertainment. It has 
been too many times in error, both on moral and scientific 
subjects, to be worthy of supreme regard. 

The facts of science are elicited and tested by observa- 
tion, calculation and experiment. Of moral truth, the 
moral sense must be the judge; and whoso would find 
the treasure, must free his mind from prejudice and from 
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the power of public sentiment. Such is the price which 
those illustrious men have paid, who have known most of 
truth, and been most profited by it. They have let the 
world go its own way, and worship its own idols; but for 
themselves, they have laid their finger on the pulse of na- 
ture, and listened to the voice of the great Sovereign as 
uttered through all his works and ways, to find out the 
relations of principles and things, and the laws which 
govern atoms, worlds, and human souls. Butit is a great 
thing to be true to one’s self in the search after truth ; to 
be just and impartial in weighing the claims of conflicting 
opinions. Yet, until one is ready to render this tribute, 
he is not worthy the blessings of truth. Only those who 
have learned to estimate truth above cherished opinions 
and desired results, can reasonably hope for success in 
their investigations. Sometimes her brilliance will con- 
quer and change the most bigoted mind, and force the 
most stubborn to bow and acknowledge his error. But 
more frequently he who goes to history, revelation, or 
nature with foregone conclusions, will find something 
which his easily satisfied mind can construe into proof of 
his system. He who studies to foster pride of opinion 
may not expect miracles wrought to remove the scales 
from his eyes, or reveal to his warped understanding the 
beauties and glories of truth. She will leave him in 
blindness to feed on his own vain conceits, with scarcely 
a ray from her heavens or a crumb from her table. She 
does not often intrude upon minds which imagine all 
wisdom and every right way to be theirs; but must rather 
be sought after and wooed from her silent retreat. She 
is of too lofty and serene a nature to be beloved or won 
by base and narrow minds. She is left for their posses- 
sion, who have vitality and strength of wing to rise into 
clear air, above the storms of passion, the films of preju- 
dice, and the mists of education, tradition and conceit. 
Finely observes an eminent philosopher : ‘‘ The first crea- 
ture of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense ; the last was the light of reason; and his sabbath 
work, ever since, is the illumination of his spirit.”” His 
loftiest labor is to illumine human souls with the inspi- 
rations of his truth; and as they who will enjoy his pres- 
ence, shall have no other gods before him, so they who 
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would receive the light of truth, must have no interest or 
aim dearer than that. And the soul enlightened, leavened 
by its power, shall say of it as the wise man says of 
wisdom: ‘ She is more precious than rubies: and all the 
the things thou cast desire are not to be compared unto 
her. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her; and happy is every one that retaineth her.” 
Knowledge to inform the mind, truth to direct the heart, 
are essentials of a worthy character—springs of a noble 
life. 

3. The third and last that we will here name among 
the thousand interests for which we have a price to pay, 
is moral health. Perhaps there is no subject on which 
men oftener deceive themselves, and get involved in mists 
and harmful errors, than on this. Why it is so we un- 
dertake not to decide. It may arise in part from the sheer 
love of evil; it may, in part, from a misapprehension of 
its effects upon the moral nature, or of what is essential 
to a vigorous moral life. Be this however as it may, it is 
quite as rare a thing to find a person in the full enjoyment 
of such a life, as to find one free from all ‘the ills flesh is 
heir to.” Moral dwarfs fill the world. Silent anguish 
wrings the hearts of multitudes, who know not really 
why they suffer, nor how to free their spirits from the 
manacles they wear. ‘They neither understand the laws 
nor the importance of moral health—of spiritual life. 

We deem our health of body a matter of such moment, 
that life, without some good degree of it, loses its interest 
and zest, and ere long becomes a burden. But if a 
shattered habitation is an evil, how much more so is a 
sick and suffering inhabitant. If it is important to the 
enjoyment of the soul to keep the body well, how much 
more so to preserve the health and vigor of the soul itself 
—the seat of consciousness—of the real life. Health of 
body and of soul depend alike upon obedience to law. 
Yet while we recognize the laws of physical existenge, 
and realize that their observance is essential to a vigorous 
constitution and a genial flow of spirits, how seemingly 
unconscious are we of the equal prevalence and operation 
of spiritual laws. But if obedience to the one is the 
price of a harmonious development and healthful opera- 
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tion of the organs and the vital forces of the body; obe- 
dience to the other is as truly the condition of that healthy 
growth and exercise of the spiritual faculties, on which the 
highest happiness depends. But how many cherish the 
delusion that here, if no where else, they can get the start 
of nature, and thwart the eternal law of equitable ‘com. 
pensation. Know they not that nature has no pets, and 
never dallies ? that her laws, like mathematics, never lie, 
and never are suspended nor relaxed in behalf of any 
soul? By virtue of the thought you cherished and the 
action you performed, you have become what you now 
are. And by your present thought and action shall your 
future character be formed and fixed. In the spiritual realm 
the law of growth is the law of compensation. To be what 
by your thought and action you become, is the reward of 
wisdom on the one hand, and of folly on the other. Every 
purpose and endeavor of importance in a life, is a touch 
on the canvass it is painting, a stroke on the statue it is 
moulding. Your character and spirit will be healthful, 
noble and divine, or sickly, grovelling and mean, accord- 
ing to the tone and tendency of what you will and do. 
The operation of the law which governs heart and soul, 
is as inexorable as that which governs sun and star. The 
soul has her secret chambers where thoughts may be revol- 
ved and feelings cherished undiscerned by any other— 
where principles and passions may at present lie concealed ; 
yet they cannot be there without producing an effect upon 
the soul according to their own moral nature. ‘Though 
nature has provided you a realm which, in a world of 
light, can be invaded by no spy, yet every thought and 
feeling leaves its impress or its essence there, as former 
races left theirs on the forming earth. Nay, as the plant 
develops from the seed that is hidden in the earth, so 
character develops from the principles accepted by the 
heart. And as every seed brings forth of its own kind, so 
also of principles and motives. ‘ The seeds of the balm 
and nightshade differ but little in appearance as you drop 
them in the earth.” But when the leaf and flower are 
perfected, health springs from the one, but from the other 
poison. Precisely so it is‘with the thoughts and passions 
which spring up in the human mind and swell the human 
heart. They may seem of little moment in the seed-time, 
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but in harvest they assume a vastly greater consequence. 
They then not only show their real nature, but also show 
that as the oak lies in the acorn, so lies the’ character 
enfolded in the thought. Within the soul, as in all other 
realms, the natural tendency continually goes on; the 
leaven is at work producing its effects; thought and 
principles are moulding character and giving tone to life 
and action. 

He who in early life forms high resolves and holy pur- 
poses, and steadfastly pursues them, will shed a balmy, 
blessed influence all along his way, and his day will close 
with the beautiful, inspiring light of a calm, glorious 
sunset. But by what art or magic, shall he who follows 
an entirely different career, avoid exerting a different 
influence and reaching a different earthly end? The 
lives of men are but the unfolding of the principles they 
cherish. The lives of the illustrious good show the 
blooming and the fruit of one set of principles; those of 
the notoriously evil, are but the full development of other 
thoughts and feelings. Who can read of the early truth- 
fulness of Washington, and of the purity of the young 
Channing, then trace the noble deeds and sacred influ- 
ence of their after lives, without almost visibly beholding 
the operations of this beneficent and equitable law. How 
little did they dream when thus early walking in the ways of 
wisdom and consecrating their powers to truth and duty, 
how wide would be their fame ; how many minds would 
study their characters and deeds, and bow in silent rever- 
ence before their moral greatness ! So, too, of those whose 
names are dyed in crimson—whose memories are stained 
with infamy. How little thought they when commencing 
their career, that they were taking burning embers to 
their bosoms, and that their secret purposes should yet 
be blazoned on their brows, and branded by the ages as 
infamous and loathsome! Could they not keep their 
secrets? What eye had power to look into their souls, 
and scan their silent workings? Had they not a small 
dominion all entirely their own, where thoughts of crime 
could be revolved and evil purposes matured, without 
being seen by lurking spies, or traced by Heaven’s police! 
What if they had? Did that prevent the certain tendency 
of those hidden thoughts, those meditations carefully con- 
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cealed, to a revelation of their real nature? and, what is 
a still greater evil, to a transformation of the soul into 
their own moral likeness? If the soul could keep its 
leading principles a secret, it could not prevent their 
influence upon its character and destiny. But it cannot 
even keep them. They peep out through its windows; 
they are written on the character and published by the 
conduct ; the life is moulded by them, and a thousand 
agencies help on their manifestation. The young man 
may step behind the curtain which shall screen him from 
all human eyes, to sip the sparkling wine. But his flushed 
cheeks, his reddening eyes, his foetid breath and his 
degenerating habits, will eventually betray his folly. But 
if he cheats the world, he cannot baffle nature. She will 
not be abused for nought. She will protest; she will put 
forth her signals; she will tell the world her wrongs; 
and, sooner or later, bring down the thong of vengeance 
upon the soul that dare insult her. She will stamp your 
folly on the brow, and babble all your secrets. She will 
spot you with the leprosy of your transgression, and it shall 
rust and canker into your very soul. But the soul of 
goodness shall look up with a clear eye, and countenance 
serene, even as while Jesus “ prayed, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered.”? Virtue ennobles, vice de- 
grades the habits, character and looks; and through these 
do they get published to the world. And if every secret 
is not told, every action does react upon the soul—every 
vice is punished, every virtue is rewarded, in silence, but 
with certainty. He who sins for satisfaction will ulti- 
mately have a price to pay for all he gains, all he thus 
enjoys. For accumulated vices it is a fearful reckoning ; 
and the law is certain and eternal. No shrewdness can 
evade it, and there is no discount. As the wise man 
says of death: “there is no discharge in that war.” As 
sure as nature has a law, she claims a price for all man’s 
recklessness and revelry, as much as for his nobleness and 
joy. Souls gravitate as well as matter. Mind, like 
water, rushes to its level. All souls are hastening to their 
own place ; and in the great scale of being all have just 
weight and measure, and stand at precisely what they 
are. 

‘Says the Plato of the present: “ Life invests itself with 
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inevitable conditions, which the unwise seek to dodge, 
which one and another brags that he does not know; that 
they do not touch him; but while the brag is on his lips, 
the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes them in one 
part, they attack him in another more vital part. If he has 
escaped them in form, and in the appearance, it is because 
he has resisted his life, and fled from himself, and the 
retribution is so much death. So signal is the failure of 
all attempts to make this separation of good from the tax, 
that the experiment would not be tried if men were not 
deluded. . . . . We feel defrauded of the retribution due 
to evil acts, because the criminal adheres to his vice and 
contumacy, and does not come to a crisis or judgment 
any where in visible nature. There is no stunning confu- 
tation of his nonsense before men and angels. But has 
he therefore outwitted the law? Nay, inasmuch as he 
carries the malignity and the lie with him, he so far 
deceases from nature. ‘ How secret,’ says St. Augustine, 
‘how secret art thou who dwellest in the highest heavens 
in silence, O thou only great God, sprinkling with an 
unwearied providence certain penal blindnesses upon such 
as have unbridled desires.’ . . . . There is no penalty to 
virtue ; no penalty to wisdom ; they are the proper addi- 
tions of being. In a virtuous action, I properly am; ina 
virtuous act I add to the world; I plant into deserts con- 
quered from Chaos and Nothing, and see the darkness 
receding on the limits of the horizon. . . . . All the good 
of Nature is the soul’s, and may be had, if paid for in 
nature’s lawful coin, that is, by labor which the heart and 
head allow.” ? 

The laws of nature centre in the bosom of her Author, 
but reach forth, for protection and for retribution, to the 
last and least object of hiscreative power. The same law 
which is the guardian of angelic peace, reaches in its be- 
neficence to men, and offers its heavenly benedictions to 
whatever soul will range itself in harmony with its design. 
It “says, What wilt thou ?—pay for it and take it. Be 
great, and wise, and happy as you will; but begin by 
being manly, asking only what you earn.” But a full- 
orbed life you cannot have, without accordance with that 
perfect law, whose voice is the harmony of the world. 


1R, W. Emerson. 
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In some domestic circles everlasting discords and disor- 
der jar, marring all life and beauty; while in others, 
harmony and peace prevail. In one, opposing interests 
and sentiments clash in confusion, because they are not 
subject to any supreme law; in the other, shines the light 
of love, and its strong power binds all interests and hearts 
in one. Even so it is in individual souls. In those which 
have enthroned the supreme law, passions, and loves, and 
hopes, all play in harmony and peace; while souls with 
sentiments ill-poised, are ever swinging from their proper 
orbits, and meeting in collision. 

The highest principle of action of which a person can 
conceive, is the best one to adopt. Our highest moods of 
mind are always truest, most in harmony with nature’s 
law. She does not require us to fret, but, like herself, to 
be serene, self-poised, faithful in our sphere, and confident 
of a suitable success. She is as free with her best treas- 
ures as of her meaner qualities. Take all to which you 
can present a title. Fix your own estimates with refer- 
ence to deserts, and nature and the world will acquiesce. 
They have-too little interest in you to lift you where you 
do not care to rise, and are too just to do you an essential 
wrong. Nothing can harm you but yourself; the evil 


you sustain you carry about with you, and are never a 
real sufferer but by your own fault. If you live on a low 
plain, below the esteem of men, below the reach of self- 
respect, it is of your own choice. Serenely, wisely seek 


the highest good of life, and you shall find it; and thus 


only will you keep your account with nature so adjusted 


that when she claims the final debt, you can render it in 
peace. Oo. P. 
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Art. XXVII. 
Christianity as an Organization. 


Christianity and the Church identical. Brownson’s Quarterly Re 
view. New York: Dunigan & Brother. July, 1857. 


Wuen we took occasion, a year since, to express our 
dissent from certain principles put forth by Mr. O. A. 
Brownson in his article, The Church and the Republic,— 
which article appeared in his Quarterly Review for July, 
1856,—we certainly did not anticipate any occasion to 
continue a discussion of the general subject involved. 
We had formed some thoughts with reference to what 
we deemed the leading argument in support of the claims 
of the Catholic Church, and the appearance of the article 
named seemed to give an opportunity to state them. Mr. 
Brownson replied to our article. We responded to his 
reply. In the article named at the head of this, he 
meets our response. Most unexpectedly we find our- 
selves in a controversy with the champion of the Catholic 
‘Church. We trust we duly consider both the profit and 


the edification of our readers, by attempting another 
article in continuation of the discussion into which we 
have thus been lead. Mr. Brownson’s article, Christian- 
ity and the Church identical, fairly meets the real issue 
—how successfully remains to be considered. We feel, 


under the circumstances, that justice to one of the great 


themes of many centuries, requires that we should meet 
the same issue with equal candor. 

The present state of the matter in dispute may be 
reached in few words. The purpose of the article, The 


Church and the Republic, was to show that in every suc: 


cessful government there must be three elements, the 
State, the Individual, and a Power independent of both 
these, whose office it is to mediate between them. The 
tendency of the State is towards despotism ; the tenden- 
cy of the individual is towards anarchy; and hence, that 
the mediating power may be really a power, it must have 
an authority underived from either the State or the indi- 


vidual. This authoritative and mediating power is the 
VOL. XIV. 30 - 
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Christian religion. So far we went with Mr. Brownson, 
But when, taking the next step, he affirmed that the 
Christian religion, in order to be this power, must be a 
church, or religion organized, we demurred and called 
for proof. We characterized the affirmation an assump- 
tion of the vital point of the argument. With us, at least, 
the point is vital ; for we feel that if forced to admit that 
the authoritative element in society must be a church, we 
must go farther than the argument we were considering 
even asked us to go, and admit the Catholic to be that 
authoritative church. Indeed, every Protestant, on the 
same supposition, must admit as much. He must at least 
admit that this authoritative Church will itself claim to be 
authoritative; he knows that his own church does not 
make any such claim; he knows that the claim is made 
only by the Catholic. To admit therefore that there is 
an authoritative church, is of course to admit, that the 
Catholic, which alone assumes to be such, is that author- 
itative church. Hence the vital importance of the ques- 
tion, whether the Christian religion to be a power, must 
be a church, or religion organized. 

To our complaint that he had assumed the turning 
point in his argument, it was replied that there was at 
least an attempt at proof—the position that religion with- 
out a church could not be a power, being predicated of 
the distinct proposition, that Christianity without a church 
is only an idea. The form in which this reply was put 
seemed to us either to involve a petitio principii, or else 
to repeat the assumption of the leading part of the argu- 
ment. On the supposition that the latter might be the 
case, we endeavored to show that, though all argument 
must ultimately rest on assumption, Mr. Brownson was 
unwarranted in resting the assumption where it seemed 
to us that he did rest it. "We are happy to perceive, that 
he now distinctly understands our position. He under- 
stands us, he says, ‘to deny that religion without the 
church, or unorganized, is only an idea.” In the article 
now under review, he attempts—we think for the first 
time—to prove the proposition, which he thus correctly 
understands us to deny. We will state his proof in his 
own words. 
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“This point [the one in dispute] is, that religion without the 


Church is only an idea. In proof that it is only an idea, we 
allege the fact, that whatever in God’s universe exists at all, 
exists as an organism, and cannot otherwise be conceived of as a 
real existence. This is conceded as to vegetables, animals, and 
human beings, and physicists have proved it to be true of mine- 
rals, and thus exploded the old notion of brute matter as well 
as the materia prima of the Peripatetics. What we call matter 
does not consist of brute atoms as the old Atomists content, but 
of active elements, which Aristotle named entelecheia, and which 
Leibnitz calls monads. Every thing in it that actually exists, 
exists as an active force, or vis activa, and has in itself its own 
centre and principle of action. Whatever lacks this internal 
principle, which, as we ascend in the scale of creation, is called 
life or the principle of vitality, or is incapable of acting from 
within outwards, is no real, no substantive existence, and is at 
best only an idea. Every real existence then exists as an or- 
ganism, for an organism is characterized by the fact that it has 
in itself a principle of life or activity, and lives or acts from its 
own centre.” (p. 332.) 


We think that we fully apprehend the scope of this 
extract; and we are free to say that we find nothing in it 


. from which we feel at liberty very strongly to dissent. 
The idea of an organism does indeed suppose a union of 
parts, and such a union admits of divisibility. It is a 
subtle question, whether such divisibility can be affirmed, 
for instance of the mind, or of the principle of life itself. 
It certainly is not wise to be very dogmatic on the subject, 
either way. As a metaphysical point, we might be 
disposed to hesitate before giving full assent to every 
thing the extract contains. But having an eye solely to 
the issue now before us, we, see no reason why we may 
not assent in full to all it affirms. For the sake of the 
argument, at least, we cheerfully give this degree of 
assent. 

But this admission does by no manner of means obli- 
gate us to accept the proposition, that Christianity to be 
a power must be a church. We are reminded of the 
necessity of using words with a determined meaning. 
Mr. Brownson will not accuse us of carelessness, in this 
particular. When we have denied the proposition, that 
religion to be a power must be an organization, we have 
been particular to add: ‘always meaning by the word 
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church, or organization, a body of men existing in certain 
organic relations as the depositaries and authentic expo- 
nents of religion.” It is objected that this definition of a 
church is not complete. This may be, but our Catho- 
lic author ‘will say, that so far as it goes it is correct. 
Now, surely the denial, that Christianity, in order to be a 
power, must be an organization, in the sense defined by 
the words just quoted from our former article, is by no 
means a denial that it must be an organization in the 
sense implied by the extract just quoted from Mr. Brown- 
son. The word organization has both a generic anda 
specific use. We may deny Christianity to be an organ- 
ization in a certain specific sense, without denying it to 
be an organization in the generic sense. As yet, then, 
our author has done nothing to prove that Christianity to 
be a power, must he that particular organization which 
he calls a church. Does he furnish anything to the point, 
in what follows ? 


“Now the question whether Christianity be an organism or 
not, is simply the question whether it really exists or not,—that 
is, whether it is actual or only ideal existence. Ifnotan organ- 
ism, it is not an actual existence, and if not an actual existence, 
it can in the nature of the case, by the force of the terms them- 
selves, be only an idea, or an ideal existence. Now here is a 
question which the Reviewer has not duly considered. The 
question is this: Is Christianity or is it not an actually existing 
order of life, a real creation, as real a creation in the supernatu- 
ral order as the natural creation is in the natural order? If not, 
it has no distinct existence, and is identical either with God or 
with nature. There is, then, no distinctively Christian religion, 
no Christian vis activa ; and what we call the Christian religion 
is either a human conviction or ag idea in the Divine mind, at 
least, if it be not a pure fiction. It is at best only a possible, 
not an actual religion. Precisely what we said when we said it 
was only an idea. Possible or ideal things may, but do not 
exist. To exist they must be concreted, for nothing exists in the 
abstract, or as an abstraction, and to be concrete, or to be con- 
creted, is to be an organism. There is no escape from this con- 
clusion. Either Christianity is no actual existence, or it is an 
organism; and if an organism, then, as the Reviewer concedes, 
the Catholic Church, that sublime and mysterious existence, that 
life of unity in variety, which we presented to the meditation of 
our Universalist friend in our former reply.” (p. 333.) 
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We still adhere to our admission, that if Christianity 
is anything, and is necessarily an authoritative organiza- 
tion,—“‘ always meaning by the word organization a body 
of men existing in certain organic relations,’””—it must be . 
the Catholic Church ; it must be this because there is no 
one to contest its claim. And the issue now forced upon 
us, is, to show that Christianity may be something, and 
still not be an organization in the sense which we have 
taken particular pains to define. Our Catholic author 
thinks that we have not duly considered the question, 
whether Christianity has a distinct existence—an existence 
separate from nature and from-God. In this, however, 
he is mistaken; for this very question has been forced 
upon us by the Eclectic philosophy, which we make no 
doubt has found considerable favor with Mr. Brownson 
as well as with ourselves. The reduction of all ideas to 
the three categories, God, Man, and Nature, naturally 
suggests the question, Under which must religion, must 
Christianity be classified ? How we have answered the 
question, or whether we have answered it satisfactorily, 
does not now concern us. We refer to the subject to 
assure Mr. Brownson that we have at least attempted to 
meet a question which he presumes we had not duly con- 
sidered. And further, one so familiar as he with the 
process of thought which the subject involves, ought cer- 
tainly to admit, that the supposition that the three catego- 
ries named are exhaustive and complete, leaves ample 
room to affirm that Christianity may have a real existence. 
We do not admit that Christianity has an existence dis- 
tinct from God, man, and nature, but we claim that it is 
something nevertheless. Oy author’s words are some- 
what ambiguous. By the words that, on a certain sup- 
position, “ Christianity has no distinct existence, and is 
identical either with God or with nature,” does he mean 
that it must have an elementary existence—that God, man, 
and nature do not include it? Or does he merely mean, 
what in another connexion he says, that Christianity 
“ must be distinguishable from God, as the creature from 
the Creator, the work from the workman ?”’ If the latter 
is his whole meaning, which seems probable, we think he 
has no occasion to charge us with denying Christianity to 
have an actual existence. True, he quotes from us the 

30* 
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passage in which, admitting that there must be a power 
to mediate betwen the State and the individual, a power 
which is not liable to mistake, and whose commands are 
irrevocable, we aver this power to be God. And we 
added: “ Mr. Brownson, himself, believes all this. The 
difference of conviction between him and us, relates only 
to the medium through which God, ruling among men, 
would restrain the licentiousness of the individual and the 
despotism of the State. He will say that God speaks 
through that mysterious body, so vividly portrayed in the 
extract, last quoted from him. We say that God speaks 
through the reason, the conscience, the soul of the indi- 
vidual man.” Having quoted this passage, he replies: 


‘“‘ This is a plain and unequivocal rejection of Christianity as 
an actual religion. The power needed, the Reviewer concedes, 
as we have seen, is the Christian religion. He now says it is 
God himself. ‘Are we asked what is this power? We answer, 
reverently, God.’ This settles the question, and denies Christi- 
anity as an actually existing provision made or instituted by our 
Heavenly Father for our wants, since it asserts and permits us 


to assert, only God and nature. We proved, and the Reviewer 
concedes, that the power needed is the Christian religion, and 
therefore he must concede that the Christian religion is a power, 
something really existing, and capable of acting from its own 
central activity of life. But in the passage before us declaring 
the power to be God, he denies Christianity to be itself a power, 
and makes it merely the direct and immediate power of God, 
which of course he must do by denying Christianity as the 
Church, but which he is not at liberty to do after his conces- 
sions. He has to maintain against us that the Christian religion, 
without the Church, unorganized, as not an organism, is a power 
resting on its own basis, and capable of mediating between two 
other powers, or social elements. But, here he shows that he 
cannot do it, for outside of the Church the only Christian reli- 
gion he can assert is the Divine Being himself; that is, Christi- 
anity without the Church, as we told him, has no actual existence, 
and is only an idea either in the Divine mind or in the human 
mind ; for the Christian religion as an actually existing religion, 
though like all creation inseparable, must be distinguishable 
from God, as the creature from the Creator, the work from the 
workman.” (pp. 384-335.) 


Paul told the Corinthians that the doctrine of Christ 
Crucified, was to them that were called, the power of 
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God and the wisdom of God. Did Paul therefore deny 
that great doctrine to have a distinct existence ? Did he 
affirm it to be identical with God? Our author will 
admit that the power which reconciles man to God is 
Christianity. But Paul said to the same Corinthians, 
‘‘ that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.’ Did Paul therefore make God and Christianity 
identical? To the Romans, the same apostle said, that 
of God, and through him, and to him are all things—the 
connexion showing that, by all things are meant whatever 
has to do with the regeneration and reconciliation of sin- 
ful man—a statement broad enough surely to include the 
work of mediating between the rival tendencies of the 
State and the individual. In various forms of phraseolo- 
gy the New Testament refers every good work to God 
the Father of mercies, from whom proceedeth every good 
gift. Ifthe language quoted from us, by any necessary 
construction, denies Christianity to be an actual religion, 
the New Testament, in language quite as much to the 
point, makes the same denial. We are willing to go 
astray in such company! 

We have denied that Christianity has an elementary 
existence distinct from God, man, and nature; we affirm 
that these may include it, and it neverthless be an actual 
existence. Agriculture has no elementary existence dis- 
tinct from man and the soil; yet agriculture is not iden- 
tical with either of these; and it has an actual existence. 
Astronomy has no elementary existence distinct from man 
and the heavenly bodies; yet astronomy is not identical 
with man, nor with the stars; nevertheless it is something 
more than an idea—more than what may be— it has 
an actual existence. And so Christianity may not have 
an elementary existence distinct from God and man, 
while at the same time it may not be identical with either 
God or man, and nevertheless be ‘something more than 
an idea—something more than what may be—be an actual 
existence. We supposed we apprehended Mr. Brown- 
son’s use of the word idea. If, however, he will say that 
agriculture, in that it has no elementary existence distinct 
from man and the soil, and that astronomy, in that it has 
no elementary existence distinct from man and the heav- 
enly bodies, are necessarily nothing but ideas, then we 
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must say that we have not apprehended his use of the 
word; and we will add, that, in view of what such an 
averment would show to be his use of it, we are prepared 
to say, that, in the same sense, Christianity is only an idea. 

Mr. Brownson has several times complained that we 
do not recognize Christianity as a supernatural order—as 
something distinct from natural religion, and above it. 
In his first reply, he complained that our enumeration of 
the contents of Christianity stated nothing but what be- 
longs to natural religion. We do not, however, consider 
these points at all involved in the present dispute. We 
are at present only obligated to show that Christianity 
may at least be supposed to have an actual existence, 
without being a church or organization (in the sense 
defined)—that it may be supposed not to have an ele- 
mentary existence distinct from God and man, and still 
not be identical with God or man. We may be wrong 
in the position—which however we hold to with great 
confidence—that the distinction between natural and 
revealed religion is not essential, but only one of form and 
degree. Astronomy, since Lord Rosse’s telescope, is pre- 
cisely the same in kind with that which existed before that 
instrument. The only difference is, that the later astrono- 
my is the more comprehensive and accurate. Possibly 
it would be more appropriate to compare the difference 
between natural and revealed religion, not to the differ- 
ence between astronomy in its crude state and astronomy 
in the more advanced state into which improved telescopes 
brought it, but to the difference between astrology and as- 
tronomy. Possibly the God, the soul, the truth which 
natural religion really discloses, are a totally different kind 
of God, soul, and truth from what revealed religion brings 
to view. ‘The difference between the two religions may 
be one of essence and not of degree. But these several 
points are not now in’ controversy. It is enough for our 
present purpose, that the position which we hold, is sup- 
posable. We understand Mr. Brownson to deny that the 
position which we should defend, did the occasion require 
us to do so, is supposable. His words are: ‘There is 
no escape from this conclusion. Either Christianity is not 
an actual existence, or it is an organism.” The meaning 
intended by this word we need not again state. Possibly, 
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agriculture and astronomy—neither of which is an drgan- 
ism—are unworthy comparisons. Possibly they would in 
no way serve as illustrations of genuine Christianity. It 
is enough, however, that they have some points of analogy 
with a supposable Christianity. And hence, by parity of 
reasoning, Mr. Brownson says: “There is no escape 
from this conclusion. Either agriculture is no actual ex- 
istence, or it is an organism—either astronomy is no actual 
existence, or it is an organism.” We submit, however, 
that neither of these is an organism, nor yet a nonentity. 

Were we called upon to answer the question, What is 
Christianity?—we should answer,—without, however, 
attempting an exhaustive statement, or a very logical ar- 
rangement of particulars,—that it is a communication of 
divine truth, having for its end the awakening in the hu- 
man soul the sense of sin and of alienation from God, 
the guidance of man to holiness, his support in weakness, 
his encouragement amid difficulties, his consolation in sor- 
row and bereavement ; that withal it is an attractive pow- 
er winning men to God; that it is all this not particularly 
through verbal statements, but through the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, in whom the word of wisdom, of power, 
and love was made ‘flesh and dwelt among men; that con- 
sistently with this, Christianity is, not identically God, but 
God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself—in 
Christ, not as very God, but as the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, the light of 
God’s glory being manifested through the face of Jesus; 
and that the truth, thus revealed, is recorded by the evan- 
gelists, is elucidated by the apostles, and is sanctioned by 
the experience of every regenerated soul. 

For the purpose of our present discussion, we do not 
care to defend what we have thus, crudely and imperfect- 
ly, it may be, stated to be the Christian religion. Possibly 
Mr. Brownson may be able to fault it in every particu- 
lar; but this would be nothing to the purpose. Here is 
the important point. True or false, crude or elaborate, the 
statement we have made of the contents of Christianity is 
supposable ; consistently with this statement, it may be a 
power, an actual existence; and yet the statement does 
not make it an organization, as we have agreed to use the 
word. The objection is put in strong terms: “ There is 
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no escape from this conclusion. Either Christianity is no 
actual existence, or it is an organism.’’ We have shown, 
not, it may be, that Christianity actually has, but that it may 
have, an actual existence, and that consistently with such a 


possibility, it is not necessarily an organization. At least, 


we think we have shown this. Before leaving this part of 
the general subject, we cannot forbear remarking, that in 
two particulars, Mr. Brownson appears to have conceded 


all that we contend for. For instance, he recognizes a nat- 
ural religion; and this—whatever he may.deem its con- 


tents—he does not aver to be an organization, that is to 
say, achurch. It would surprise us, should he say that 
he recognized it only as an idea; as yet he has not so 
termed it. Nowif we correctly presume him to recognize 


natural religion as a real thing, and still nota church, does 


not he thereby admit that-it is at least supposable that re- 
vealed religion, that Christianity, is also a reality and yet 
not a church ? 

Again: Mr. Brownson gives utterance to the following, 


which, in this connexion, we must deem remarkable. He 
is speaking of the office of the church: 

‘‘ She is not merely a congregation of individuals holding cer- 
tain relations to one another, but is to Christians what the nat- 
ural human race is to natural men, and has the relation to them 
that the race of humanity has to individuals, and they live by 


its life as individual men and women in the natural order live by 
the life of humanity.”” (p. 338.) 


The church is the same to Christians, that the natural 
human race is to individuals in the natural state! But how, 


let us ask, can this be? The natural human race, as dis- 


tinguished from its individuals, is not an organization, and 
therefore is only an idea. It has no actual existence—is 
only what may be, not what is. And can a mere idea 


bear the same relation to individual natural man, that a 
church, a reality, bears to individual Christian man? It is 


possible that our author has inadvertently used words 
which do not express his real thought; but if he means 
what his words properly mean, he has certainly, in the 


case of the natural human race, recognised a real exist- 
ence where he will not assert an organization—at least not 


in that literal sense of the term in which he asserts it of 
Christianity. 
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Mr. Brownson has criticised somewhat minutely what 
we have stated relative to reason and conscience, as the 
medium through which God speaks to man. And yet he 
should not have done this, seeing that, in another con- 
nexion, he claims to hold even more tenaciously than we 
do, to the same doctrine. We ask particular attention to 


the following passage, which we read with great satis- 
faction : 


“We hold as firmly, and perhaps even more firmly than he 


does, that God speaks through the reason, the conscience, the 
soul of the individual. We hold in this respect all he holds, and 
we regard with even more reverence and docility the inspirations 
of the Almighty into the soul of each than he does. Our 
religion requires us todo so. The Catholic cherishes with the 
profoundest love and joy this internal communion with God, and 
seeks always, when faithful to his religion, the internal light and 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. Why else his prayer and medita- 


tion? Let the Reviewer read the life of any Catholic Saint, or 
any Catholic work designed for spiritual instruction and edifica- 


tion, and he will find that in this respect we believe all he be- 
lieves,and even much more than he has ever dreamed of. He 
differs from us here, in that he falls short of us, not in that he 
goes beyond us.”” (pp. 335, 336.) 


In view of this remarkable extract, we are puzzled to 
understand how Mr. Brownson can consistently call in 
question the correctness of our position. Yet this he does, 


and cites the familiar examples furnished by the Mormons 
and Abolitionists, to illustrate the difficulties of our posi- 
tion. Now we grant, that there is at least a strong appear- 


ance of difficulty, in the cases which he cites. But surely 
it belongs to him, quite as much as to us, to remove the 


difficulty—in fact, it belongs to him to do this much more 
than it does to us, seeing that he believes ‘‘ much more 
than we have dreamed of” in the doctrine that involves 


the difficulty. He urges the difficulty against us, forget- 
ting, it would seem, that according to his own confession, 


it bears much more strongly against himself. We have 
asserted that God speaks to man through conscience and 
reason. Says our author: 


“Here is the difficulty. The individual, mistaking darkness 


for light, falsehood for truth, forms to himself a false conscience, 
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and really believes that he has the right and is in duty bound to 
pursue a course of conduct, at war with the legitimate authority 
of the state. What, in such a case, is to bedone? Remind him 
that God speaks to and through his reason and conscience. But 
that is only to aggravate the evil. Attempt to enlighten his 
reason and conscience? But does not God speak to his reason 
and conscience,—does not he himself enlighten them? Have 
you more light than God to impart? Is your human voice to be 
held paramount to the voice of God himself? ‘Will you allow 
the state to disregard the individual’s reason and conscience, and 
repress his destructive conduct? What, allow the state to tram- 
ple on individual reason and conscience? That is tyranny, that 
is the grossest and most terrible despotism conceivable. If there 
is any thing sacred in the individual, it is his conscience, his in- 
timate reason, for in that consists the elemental principle of all 
individual freedom. Over that the state has and can have no 
control; with it society has. no right to intermeddle, for con- 
science is accountable to God alone.” (p. 344.) 


The difficulty thus stated is illustrated, as we have indi- 
cated, by reference to the pretensions of the Mormons and 
Abolitionists : 


“Let us take a practical case, one which is not unlikely to 
create no little trouble yet, that of the Mormons. The Mormon 
reason and conscience are incompatible with the maintenance of 
the American state. Mormonism teaches that the dominion of © 
the World belongs to the Saints, and that the Saints are the 
Mormons. The Mormons acknowledge, as we were instructed 
by two of their twelve apostles, no legitimate authority but that 
instituted by Joseph Smith amongst themselves, and hold that 
all the property of the Gentiles is given to them for their inherit- 
ance, and that they have a divine right to take and appropriate 
it to their use when and where they please; and if they do 
not-as yet do it, it is because they are restrained by prudential 
considerations, because they are not strong enough to make it 
prudent for them to attempt it. They hold also that they have 
a perfect right to slay and exterminate, in the name of the Lord, 
all who refuse to join their communion and submit to their au- 
thority. ‘You must exterminate us,’ said a Mormon elder to the 
writer, ‘or we, as we become strong enough, shall exterminate 
you,’ that is, the non-Mormon portion of the American people. 
Moreover, they hold to polygamy, and permit each man to have 
an unlimited number of wives. Here is the Mormon reason and 
conscience. Here is what Mormons hold God says to them. 
What will you do with them? Suffer them to go on and live and 
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act according to their individual reason and conscience? But 
that. is incompatible with the safety of the state, the peace of 
society, and the morals of the community. Suppress them by 
the strong arm of power? But who gave the state authority to 
decide questions of conscience? What right has the state to 
trample on the Mormon conscience any more than it has on the 
Catholic conscience, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Bap- 
tist, the Methodist, or the Universalist conscience? Or, 

leaving the Mormons, let us take the Abolitionists. The aboli- 
tionist proper believes that he is bound in conscience to labor for 
the abolition of slavery, and in doing it to trample on all consti- 
tutions, all laws, all vested rights that are in his way. Here is 
individual reason and conscience opposed to the state. What 
will you do? Let the abolitionist go on, and trust to his indi- 
vidual reason and conscience to correct and restrain him? But 
his individual reason and conscience, supposing him sincere, are 
precisely what is in fault. To trust to them, would be like trust- 
ing the murderer to try, convict, sentence, and hang himself, or 
to recognize and execute the law which he has shown by the 
murder he despises. To let abolitionists proceed is anarchy. 
But to repress them by the state on its own authority alone is 
despotism, and the worst species of despotism, for it is the as- 
sumption, by the state, of power to determine questions of reason 
and conscience. How with only God speaking through individu- 
al reason and conscience are you to get over this difficulty? Do 
you say that the reason and conscience of the abolitionist is the 
voice of God? How do you know, and how will you prove it? 
Do you deny it? By what right do you step in between the 
abolitionist and his God? Here it is evident, whether we speak 
of the Mormons or of the Abolitionists, the state cannot inter- 
vene in its own name, and by its own authority, without the de- 
nial of individual liberty, which is civil despotism. And yet, if 
the state does not intervene, legitimate civil authority is subver- — 
ted, and anarchy inevitably follows.” (pp. 344-346.) 


We are frank to say, that the difficulty which Mr. 
Brownson thus urges is a real one. We have felt it and 
have been perplexed by it. And had we acted upon the 
principle that nothing should be accepted as truth, till every 
difficulty in the way of its belief had been fully "removed, 
we could never have assented to the proposition, that God 
speaks to man through conscience and reason. But we 
have acted upon a different principle. When there is a 
great preponderance of proof in favor of a doctrine, we 
have felt that we might accept it, even though obnoxious 

VOL. XIV. 31 
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to objections which we are not wholly able to remove. 
There are several points in theology, the reception of which 
is attended with real difficulty, but are at the same time 
supported by such a weight of argument as to force the 
assent of the mind, in spite of the difficulty.. Such, for 
example, is the doctrine of the personality of God. We 
have never met with an intelligent person who would not 
confess that the reception of this great and fundamental 
truth, is attended with difficulties; yet its denial virtually 
amounts to atheism. It is difficult to believe that God is 
a person; it is ten times more difficult not to believe him 
to be a person; and while such is the preponderance of 
argument, we do not permit ourselves to hesitate in the 
matter of belief. We have never read the Christian au- 
thor who claims that the external or historical argument 
for Christianity is equal to a demonstration. From the 
nature of the case, historical testimony must have a de- 
gree of uncertainty. But we have been taught to regard 
the man as unreasonably exacting, who refuses to yield to 
the Christian evidences, merely because every objection 
to them cannot be entirely removed. President Hopkins 
asks and answers the question, “ What then is the kind of 
evidence by which Christianity is supported? And here 
I am ready to say, it is moral evidence, as opposed to 
mathematical, and what is called probable evidence, as 
opposed to demonstrative.” ! 


1 Hopkins’s Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, p. 23. 
It should perhaps be added, that this author attempts to show that even 
mathematical evidence does not establish absolute certainty. The 
. whole paragraph from which we have quoted above is worthy ofa place 
in this connexion. “Is, then, mathematical.evidence a better ground of 
certainty than moral evidence? On this point, and also respecting the 
subjects to which mathematical evidence can properly be applied, there 
is a wrong impression extensively prevalent, not only in the community 
at large, but among educated men. Figures, it is said, cannot lie, and 
there seems to be an impression that where they are used, the result 
must be certain, But when a surveyor measures the sides and angles 
of a field, and ascertains the contents by calculation, is he certain he 
has the exact contents of that field? He may beso if no mistake has 
been made in measuring the sides and angles. But of that he never 
can be certain; or, if he is, it cannot be by mathematical evidence. His 
accuracy will depend upon the perfection of his instruments, of which 
he never can be certain. So it will be found in all cases of what are 
_ Called mixed mathematics, There are elements entering into the result 
that do not depend on mathematical evidence, and therefore the evidence 
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The doctrine that God speaks to man through reason 
and conscience, we are frank to confess, is attended with 
the difficulty which our author has stated; but this is not 
of necessity a reason why we should repudiate it, any 
more than inability to remove every objection is a reason 
why we should withhold assent from the doctrine of the 
divine personality, or from the historical Christian evi- 
dences. The question simply takes this form: Is there 
a preponderance of argument in favor of the proposition 
that God communicates truth to man through the individ- 
ual reason and conscience? and is the preponderance so 
great that it may justly warrant belief, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which acceptance of the proposition in- 
volves? We claim that this question puts the issue in a 
fair and reasonable form ; and as our author will certainly 
answer it as we do, we have no occasion further to justify 
our position. 

It is to be added, that after all, the difficulty which Mr. 
Brownson urges against our position, is theoretical rather 
than practical. It is certainly supposable that a man’s 
conscience may assure him that he may tell a falsehood, 
or steal his neighbor’s property; and in such a case, it 
would seem theoretically oppressive on the part of the 
State—theoretically an invasion of the rights of con- 
conscience—to punish the act thus sanctioned. But does 
the difficulty here supposed often occur—has it ever oc- 
curred? It does indeed hold theoretically ; but does it 
hold practically? Further, there are hundreds of maniacs 
in the State of Massachusetts actually deprived of per- 
sonal freedom, on the ground that the public safety and 
the good of the unfortunate require such intervention on 
the part of the Commonwealth. Mr. Brownson, we have 
no manner of doubt, will say that in all this, the State acts 


for that result is not demonstrative. Even in those results in which the 
greatest confidence is felt, and in which there seems to be, and perhaps 
is, an entire coincidence with fact, the certainty that is felt does not 
result from mathematical evidence. No man, who understands the 
nature of the evidence on which he proceeds, would say he had demon- 
strated that there would be an eclipse next year. His expectation of 
it would depend, not on mathematical evidence, but upon his belief in 
the stability of the laws of nature. And even in accordance with those 
laws, it is not impossible that some new comet may come in athwart 
the orbit of the earth or moon, and disturb their relative position.” 
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wisely, justly, humanely. Yet what has the State done? 
It has decided that certain persons are bereft of reason, 
and are not fit subjects to roam at large. It has made 
this decision without claiming infallibility—it has made 
the decision, all the while confessing that it may have erred, 
and thereby invaded the sacred rights of human beings. 
The alleged maniac has doubtless protested against the 
act of the State—has insisted that he is not deranged, that 
his reason is sound. The individual and the State have 
come in collision. What has mediated between them ? 
What has empowered the State to pronounce the indi- 
vidual insane? Certainly not an infallible organization! 
Yet Mr. Brownson we feel assured will say, that the State 
has done that which is right and proper. If he will ex- 
plain to us how such act on the part of the State can be 
just and proper, he will remove the only difficulty which 
he alleges against the doctrine now under consideration. 
Surely, if there is anything which is not the State nor the 
individual, and at the same time not an organization, 
which may rightfully empower the State to pronounce a 
particular intellect deranged, there may, on the same prin- 
ciple, be a something which is neither the State nor the 
individual, nor yet an organization, which can rightfully 
pronounce a particular conscience deranged. The truth 
is, the argument for an infallible church proves too much ; 
for if it holds of government, it holds in the matter of 
regulating insane hospitals, school-rooms, families, and 
every institution in which one human being exercises 
authority over another. A difficulty, such as our author 
has so forcibly worded, does actually hold with reference 
to all exercise of authority; but, as we have said, the 
difficulty is in theory, and very little in practice. At any 
rate, he is under quite as much obligation as we can be, 
to remove the difficulty, whatever may be its character. 
If, however, Mr. Brownson, consistently with what he 
must admit with reference to the conduct of the State in 
pronouncing an individual reason to be deranged, may 
still complain that when, on Protestant principles, it pro- 
nounces a conscience to be wrong, it becomes oppressive— 
if he can show that the very same kind of act which is 
right when the intellect is its object, is wrong when the 
conscience is its object,—and we feel very confident that 
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he cannot show this,—we are still prepared to show, that 
the principle of which Mr. Brownson predicates the 
necessity of an infallible organization or church, is false. 
That principle we take to be this: In moral and religious 
things, in matters of ‘moral and religious truth and prac- 
tice, there must be certainty. It is indispensable that there 
be an instrumentality which can assure man what is true 
and right without the possibility of mistake. The whole 
notion of an infallible interpreter grows out of this pre- 
sumed necessity. There would be no objection to the 
position—which however we do not intend to take—that 
the State should decide when its claims come in contact 
with the claims of the individual, provided it were certain 
that its decision would be just. But this certainty is not 
affirmed, either of the State or the individual, and hence 
there must be some other power of which certainty can be 
affirmed. Such, we make no doubt Mr. Brownson will 
say, is the Catholic position. 

Now we affirm, not only that this certainty is unneces- 
sary—not only that it does not exist, but that in the nature 
of things it cannot exist. We are aware that the indi- 
vidual whose argument we have been calling in question, 
is versed in the whole range of speculative philosophy— 
perhaps no man in this country ismore so. He knows 
intimately the chronological and philosophical relations of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant and Reid; and as he reads 
this, the tack-and-tack process of thought which these 
eminent names represent, is distinctly in his mind’s eye. 
He knows with what severity of logic Berkeley, reasoning 
from the principles of Locke, annihilated the material 
world, and with what still more remorseless logic, Hume 
threw uncertainty upon all kinds and degrees of knowl- 
edge. He knows the necessity, which the skepticism of 
Hume exposed, of laying a new foundation for knowl- 
edge, and how this foundation being laid by Kant, the 
superstructure of the Common Sense school—which may 
be said to have begun with Reid and to end with Hamil- 
ton—was reared. Aware of our author’s familiarity 
with these things, we assure our readers, calmly and delib- 
erately, that Mr. Brownson will not, in the strict sense of 
the term, claim certainty for any doctrine or precept of 
the aa Bn the contrary, we think he will 

1* 
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say, that beyond the simple phenomena of consciousness— 
of which certainty, if the word is allowed to have any 
meaning, must be affirmed—there is no such thing as strict 
certainty. And we further assert, that’ should our author 
some day take a notion to the Berkeleian theory, he will 
demonstrate the non-existence of matter with quite as 
much of conclusiveness as he now argues for the infallible 
Church ! 

It is often complained that speculative philosophy has 
developed so little that is positive and satisfactory. It 
should be set down to its credit, that it has exposed so much 
that is unsatisfactory ; and by making clear the conditions 
and limitations of human knowledge, has put a check 
upon that too confident dogmatism in which the human 
spirit so loves to indulge. It would give us surprise 
should our Catholic author not prove among the most 
prompt to acknowledge its benefits in this particular. 
Now if philosophy has made any thing clear, it is that 
strict certainty can be affirmed only of those phenomena, 
including of course their subjects, which are attested by 
consciousness. A shade of doubt rests upon the objec- 
tive validity of these phenomena. There is a theoretical 
uncertainty touching all objectivity. Sensible reality can- 
not be demonstrated ; and the more remote alleged facts 
are from consciousness, the greater the doubt that is 
necessarily involved. The great distance which divides 
all historical and most logical matter from the seat of cog- 
nition, necessarily gives a degree—sometimes a very great 
degree—of uncertainty to all that is predicated of outward 
testimony, or that is reached by a process of reasoning. 
Now, much of the pretensions of the Catholic Church de- 
pends on historical evidence; how Mr. Brownson can 
affirm certainty of what is sustained by such evidence, 
and still claim to be philosophically consistent, is more 
than we can understand. Farther, even admitting that 
the decisions of the church are infallible, most of the pro- 
cesses whereby its communications are published, cannot 
also be infallible. How many things must be trusted, 
before a decision, made in- Rome, can be assumed to be 
known in Boston,—things too which no intelligent Catho- 
lic will aver to be without the liability of mistake. And 
liability to mistake in the matter of communicating a truth, 
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extinguishes the whole doctrine of infallibility. All that 
can be said is, that a degree of certainty can be had suf- 
ficient for practical purposes. It is not demonstrably 
certain, for instance, that there is an external world. Nev- 
ertheless, as the mass of men find it convenient to trust 
their senses,—as it would be awkward to act on the sup- 
position that all that is seen, felt, and heard, is only ideal,— 
it may be assumed thiat there is certainty enough to answer 
every useful purpose. It is indeed matter of history, that 
Berkeley, after he demonstrated the existence of matter 
to be theoretically uncertain, bought a farm in Rhode 
Island. At best, Mr. Brownson can establish no more 
than a practical certainty for the decisions of his Church; 
and we can get enough of this for our purpose through 
reason and conscience. Practically, then, we see not how 
we could be gainers by substituting his medium of truth 
for our own. The claims of his church do really seem 
to us anything but philosophical. These claims pre- 
suppose a certainty which in the nature of things is 
impossible. 

Before quitting the general subject under discussion, we 
must call attention to a “ difficulty” in the way of Catho- 
lic pretension, which it would give us much satisfaction 
to have our author meet. Everything coming from the 
church, having its authority, he deems infallible; every 
thing coming from without the church he deems fallible 
or uncertain. It seems clear that the infallible cannot be 
predicated of the fallible,—that certainty cannot be based 
upon uncertainty. Now Mr. Brownson has written two 
articles to convince us that there is such a thing as an in- 
fallible church. What kind of argument has he made use 
of? Not the authority of the church itself, for this would 
be to reason ina circle. Of course he argues from prin- 
ciples which he presumes that we mutually concede ; and 
these principles, he says, are fallible, are uncertain. His 
whole argument, then, is a fallible argument—reasoning 
with us it is necessarily this; it would be an assumption 
of the very point in dispute to bring forward a different 
kind of argument. It is by such reasoning, and of neces- 
sity-only by such, that he expects to convert Protestants 
to Catholicism. Suppose he succeeds. In this event his 
convert’s Catholicism really rests upon Protestantism. 


\ 
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The argument which made him a Catholic was a fallible 
argument. He has reached certainty by a process of 
uncertainty. The infallible church, as he receives it, 
stands upon a basis of fallibility! It is difficult to under- 
stand how the superstructure can be broader and more 
impregnable than the foundation which supports it. It is 
difficult to understand how a conclusion can embrace 
what is not in the premises—how the conclusion of cer- 
tainty can be evolved from premises which, at least, are 
liable to deceive. We can indeed eonceive of one way 
by which it may be attempted to remove the difficulty 
which we thus urge. It may be said, that though a fal- 
lible argument brings a convert into the church, yet, once 
in, he comes in contact with a new set of evidences, and 
that these new proofs are sufficient to make certain what, 


up to the time of his contact with them, was necessarily 
uncertain. We reason somewhat in this way with refer- 
ence to the relative merits of the external and internal 
evidences of Christianity. We cannot conceive that the 
external argument is of itself alone sufficient to establish 
one in the Christian faith, It may, however, be sufficient 
to bring one éo the Christian faith—to bring his spiritual 


nature into contact with the principles of this faith, and 
in this way furnish the occasion whereby the experimental 
or internal argument shall be brought into operation. But 
if it is attempted in the same way to make good what is 
lacking in the argument for Catholicism, which takes hold 
of the Protestant as a Protestant—if it is attempted to 
complete the argument by an experimental confirmation, 
what is this but to appeal to the spiritual nature of man? 
and what is this, again, but to trust the reason and con- 
science of the individual? Which ever way we look at 
it, we cannot perceive that the Catholic Church has any 
special advantage over the individual soul, considered as 
the medium of truth from God to man. 

In concluding this article, we may say that, as the mat- 
ter now appears to us, we shall not be likely to continue 
the discussion. Nevertheless, if our author takes further 
notice of our attempts to call in question his reasoning, 
we shall be certain to read what he may offer with care, 
and we trust with candor. It gives us no little satisfac- 
tion to add, that the discussion has been, on our part, a 
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very pleasant one, and has done not ¢ little to assure us 
that there is no necessity that the language of controversy 
should be otherwise than civil, or that its temper should 
be unchristian. G. H. E. 


Art. XXVIII. 


Geology and the Fail. 


The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its bearings on the Two 
Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. Boston: 1857. 


No intelligent observer of the course of thought in the 


religious world, can have failed to notice the reluctant, but 
inevitable, retreat of certain theological views and inter- 
pretations of Scripture, before the resistless tides of scien- 
tific light, which have “ prevailed and increased greatly 
upon the earth” within the last half century. Nor has 
the conflict by any means ceased, even in regard to the 


more obvious concessions of theology. The great capi- 
tals and strong fortresses of thought and opinion have 
yielded ; the leading minds of our times recognize the new 
views, but in the remoter districts the old dispensation stil] 
bears sway. The six days of creation, the universality of 
the deluge, and the first appearance of death after the fall 
of man, were well established articles of the popular faith ; 
and the change which has taken place in regard to them, 
has been produced by the irresistible necessities which 
have arisen from the development of a vast and firm ar- 
ray of scientific facts. The necessity is of a like nature, 
and is perhaps as cogent as that which arose from the Co- 
pernican theory, and the facts of Galileo. Men at first 
were startled by the statements of the Florentine discover- 
er, because they thought that they overturned the word of 
God ; but it is now plainly seen that they did not impair 
the vitality of the word, but only changed its clothing. 
So also in the three great points of doctrine mentioned 
above, we now begin to see that the Bible loses neither 
beauty, force, nor authority, by the change to which the 
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discoveries of science has led. Is it not in fact true that 
there has been a gain in those respects by the substitution 
of scientific opinions for the ancient and time-honored 
views which they replace? Is not the new view prefer- 
able to the old, as seeming much more in consonance with 
the deliberate and patient persistence, with which the Deity 
works out his unitary plan through countless ages? The 
old system represented him as building the world in one 
hundred and forty-four hours, and making its inhabitants 
free from pain and death. Then, in a brief time, his 
nature being stirred by an evil act of man, he suddenly 
fixes the plague-spot of death on the whole breathing cre- 
ation. Then, after a few generations, sweeps the whole 
earth clean with a flood, and whelms man and beast in 
one common and unsparing desolation, as though disgusted 
with the entire work of his hands. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that this theory is far less 
adapted to all that we know of the majesty of God’s eter- 
nal foresight, which, calm as the mighty worlds that his 
will moves in their vast orbits, sweeps on its forechosen 
and foreseen course, without pause or divergence, through 
countless ages, than the one which science so beautifully 
evolves. The old views may seem at first more natural 
to us, for the very reason that they are essentially human, 
just such as hasty and imperfect man would very probably 
exhibit in action; but the new, as we read them from the 
pages impressed by God’s hand, are certainly more con- 
sonant to the course of his providence. The first view 
presents a series of expedients, the last a system of divine 
purposes ; and it needs no long time to decide which best 
agrees with the divine character. Thus, too, we perceive 
that these modifications are not to stand as isolated simple 
facts ; they draw inferences and consequences after them. 
They affect our views of the character of God and of the 
methods of his government. They may furnish not only 
occasion for new conclusions, but examples and prece- 
dents for new trains of reasoning. 

Very nearly connected with the topics to which we have 
alluded is the subject indicated by our title. A considera- 
tion of the first transgression, with its consequences, leads 
us directly to consider the primal state of man; because 
if we would know whether he has fallen, and how far, we 
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must first know where he was originally placed; and, if 
we mistake not, geology may furnish us with some very 
decisive clues to the truth on that point. 

That we may have our case clearly before us, let us 
first glance for a few moments at the ancient and well 
established opinions in regard to the Fall and its conse- 
quences. They manifestly stand in quite intimate rela- 
tionship to the ancient views just alluded to concerning 
the days of creation, the entrance of death into the world, 
and the deluge; and we expect to show that the same 
fate awaits them. They must disappear, and be replaced 
by more rational, scientific, and seemly views. For a 
brief and compact statement of the ordinary opinions, let 
us consult Buck’s Theological Dictionary ; article, Fall of 


Man: 


“That man is a fallen creature is evident, if we consider his 
misery as an inhabitant of the natural world, the disorders of 
the globe we inhabit, and the dreadful scourges with which it is 
visited, the deplorable and shocking circumstances of our birth, 
the painful and dangerous travail of women, our natural unclean- 
liness, helplessness, and ignorance, and nakedness, the gross 
darkness in which we naturally are, both with respect to God 
and a future state, the various poisons which lurk in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral world, ready to destroy us; the heavy 
curse of toil and sweat to which we are liable, the innumerable 
calamities of life, and the pangs of death.” 


Even so large and generous a thinker as McCosh shows 
himself to be in his work on Divine Government, is yet 
completely possessed with this view of man and the world. 
He quotes with approval the words of Chateaubriand :— 
“This world is a temple fallen and rebuilt with its own 
ruins.” Believing as he does that this world is the pro- 
duct of an unbroken course of design, and that it there- 
fore declares the mind and purpose of its Maker, he 
declares that ‘ we find everywhere in the world traces of 
original grandeur and subsequent ruin, and we find both 
‘united in a compact, and in some respects harmonious, 
whole.” ! 

He finds evidences of man’s fallen nature in the neces- 
sity for toil, in the existence of physical pain, in the storm, 


1 p. 82, 
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the drought, and the deluge. ‘‘'We wonder,” he says, 
‘‘ that there should be such sudden calamities and judicial 
inflictions. But the true wonder would be the character 
of man being thus degraded, were God to rule this world 
as if it had never fallen.” ? 

These quotations give us moderate and measured state- 
ments of the established and popular views on this subject. 
Among all who write on this subject will be found a una- 
nimous concurrence in the opinion that this earth is com- 
pletely fitted to man as he is; and in this conclusion we 
believe modern science will join them. But, ascending a 
step beyond these facts, we come to a point of wide diver- 
gence between their conclusions and the deductions of 
science. And to this point of divergence we propose to 
give a somewhat careful examination. 

Until within a recent period the theory in respect to 
the creation of the world and the origin of the present 
state of things in the physical domain, was something as 
follows: God created the world in six days, and placed 
man upon it, subjecting him to a law, as a test of his obe- 
dience, with a penalty annexed. The earth was fashioned 
as a paradise. Its inhabitants knew neither labor, care, 
nor grief. Alike among men and animals, all violence, 
disorder, and evil passions were utterly excluded, and a 
serene and profound peace prevailed over all its realms, 
both animate and inanimate. In an evil hour man broke 
the divine law, and at once the whole system of the world 
fell into the wildest discord and confusion. Violence, 
fear, and death broke forth among its inhabitants, its sur- 
face was vexed with storms, parched with heat, and cursed 
with sterility and thorns, while its rocky strata were con- 
vulsed and broken with earthquakes and volcanic action, 
so that its whole structure and economy, above and be- 
neath, were completely and radically changed. ‘While it 
is admitted that the earth is adapted to man as he nowis, 
it is alleged that it was wholly changed at the fall to adapt 
it to his altered condition. 

Modern science, on the other hand, while it recognizes 
the complete adaptation of the earth to man as he is, most 
emphatically declares that the constitution of the world 


2 id, p. 269. 
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has experienced no change in consequence of the appear- 
ance of man, but was essentially the same for countless 
ages before he appeared. 

As we consider the inferences resulting from the conclu- 
sions which we reach on this point to be of the highest 
importance, we shall here state the conclusions arrived at 
by some of the most eminent scientific men of our times 
in relation to it. Dr. Hitchcock says: ‘“ We rest, there- 
fore, in the conclusion, that, whatever connection there 
may be between death and the existing system of organic 
and inorganic nature, no important change took place at 
the time of man’s first transgression ; in other words, the 
present system is that which was originally determined 
upon in the divine mind, and not the original plan altered 
after man’s transgression.”’* In his eighth chapter, the 
same eminent authority discusses the ‘* Unity of the Divine 
plan in all ages of the world’s history,’ and there adduces 
proof to show that the laws of chemistry, crystallography, 
electricity, magnetism, and meteorology, have always been 
the same as at present. The same geological agents have 
ever operated, and the same laws of zodlogy and botany 
have ever prevailed, while some of the most splendid 
triumphs of modern science have been founded on the in- 
violable identity of the laws of anatomy. 

Relying on the invariability of those laws, the great 
naturalist Cuvier professed his ability from a single bone 
of any animal of any period, or even from the impression 
of its track, to declare the habits, character, and species of 
the animal. From the above data, Dr. Hitchcock dedu- 
ces the unity of the divine plan, and sustains a conclusion 
which he had before announced, ‘‘ That the same mixed 
system of good and evil which now exists, has always 
prevailed since the earth was inhabited.” 

The same testimony is given by the lamented Hugh 
Miller in his last work : 


“The present mixed state of things is not a mere result, as 
some theologians believe, of a certain human act which was 
performed about six thousand years ago, but was, virtually at 
least, the effect of a God-determined decree, old as eternity,—a 
decree in which that act was written as part of the programme.’’* 


3 Religion of Geology, p. 85. 
4 Religion of Geology, p. a2 Testimony of the Rocks, p. 261. 
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To the same purpose is the theory of Owen and Agas- 
siz, that ‘* Man is the end toward which all the animal 
creation has tended from the first appearance of the first 
Paleozoic fishes.”’ 

But, resting here the appeal to authority, let us glance 
for a few moments at the facts on which the conclusions 
of these observers of nature are founded. We shall find 
that these opinions are not the result of hasty or narrow 
deductions, but are founded on a wide basis of facts, and 
are established by reasonings which it is difficult to resist. 

One argument of great weight in favor of this view is, 
that in no other way can we maintain the unity of the 
divine plan. On this view we perceive a most beautiful 
and instructive unity. There is a series of ‘ successive 
economies always in perfect correspondence with each 
other, and always maintaining a movement from the 
lower to the higher,” and ending by a natural conclusion 
in man, as the ‘ideal exemplar’ and predetermined con- 
summation of the divine work. And the man in whom 
the creative work thus reaches its completion, is man as he 
is, and not any ideal or imaginary type of man. 

The world, in its whole constitution, bears evidence that 
it was designed to be the abode of a laborious being, sub- 
ject to the constant spur of necessities. Its arrangements 
to this intent, are such as cannot easily be overlooked nor 
their demands evaded. The very inclination of the axis 
of the earth, given it when it was poised in space, was a 
declaration of this purposes From this arrangement of 
the earth result its changing seasons, its ceaseless winds 
continually varying, its storms, its measure of heat and of 
cold. ‘These neither give entire comfort to man nor forbid 
it to him, but place it just within his possible reach, so that 
by forethought and exertion he can secure it. There is no 
commodious shelter for him, but around him and within 
reach are placed granite and marble and clay; wood and 
iron, sand and lime, are everywhere accessible ; the cun- 
ning head and laborious hand must seek them out, dis- 
cover their affinities, draw them together, and combine 
them to build the needed house. Iron and coal are mutu- 
ally dependent upon each other, and on the two combined 
rest many of the most important agencies of civilization. 
It seems impossible to contemplate the facts concerning 
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these two important elements, their diffusion and their 
position, without recognizing a double purpose in the 
Creator. There was a manifest design that they should 
minister to the wants of man, and it is equally obvious 
that it was designed that he should obtain them only by 
thought and labor. The same intentions are disclosed in 
the nature of the soil, and the laws of vegetation; in the 
habits and dispositions of animals; in the recurrence of 
day and night, the succession of the seasons, and the dis- 
tribution of land and water. In these and numberless 
other particulars we find the world adapted to man as he 
is, by arrangements and laws established countless ages 
before he was created. ‘These arrangements all imply the 
intention to place such a being as man in charge over 
the world. He is to be exercised by labor, incited by sur- 
mountable obstacles, and spurred by wants which he is 
surrounded by the means to satisfy. It is a world of 
means, in one word, and not of ends; and man himself 
presents the means of a divine economy of grace. 

On the other hand, such an array of means, collected 
round a perfect being, is wholly useless, unless he is al- 
lowed to become a creator—for what need has he of 
means who is himself an end. The ideal first man of the 
scheme against which we contend could need no means. 
He had nothing to do, and needed nothing to do it with. 
He is himself an end, for he is complete.and finished. 

Two points will distinctly appear from the foregoing 
examination. First, that the world, in its present condi- 
tion, is completely adapted to man as he is; and second, 
that the present laws and arrangements of the world were 
all established countless ages before man was created. 

It follows, of necessity, that the entire constitution of 
the world was, from the beginning, arranged with the view 
that it should become the abode of a sinful being. Is it 
necessary to state the converse of the above proposition, 
and to say that every argument by which it is sustained 
must equally sustain its negative counterpart, viz., that 
the entire constitution of the world proclaims it unfit to be 
the residence of a sinless and perfect being in the form 
and with the physical constitution of man? Admit that 
the present economy of the world has existed from a point 
far beyond the age when man appeared, and then every 
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argument which proves it peculiarly and exactly adapted 
to be the habitation of a sinful, toiling race, will, of course, 
demonstrate with equal force that it is unfit to be the hab- 
itation of a race of an opposite character. And every 
argument which demonstrates the divine wisdom of the 
former course, will equally demonstrate the unfitness and 
folly of the latter course. ¢ 

Whatever force there is, then, in these arguments for 
design or the unity of the creative purposes and the pro- 
gressive and ascending scale of the great series of the 
Creator’s works, all goes to sustain the conclusion that 
God fitted this earth as the abode of sinful beings, and 
that he designed it to be the habitation of beings of that 
description ; and that, had it become the habitation of 
sinless human beings, and so continued, his purposes 
would have been thwarted. Stated thus directly, the con- 
clusion may be startling, and seem rash ; but nothing less 
will satisfy the demands of our premises. 

To fall, implies descent from a higher to a lower condi- 
tion. If man is fallen, then, in manner as the common 
views allege, he was at first placed in a world wholly un- 
fitted to his holy nature ; and had he not fallen, he would 
have remained an anomaly and a contradiction, and hence 
a proof of anything but wisdom and foresight in the being 
who thus placed him. The principles involved in these 
positions are by no means innovations, or novelties, in the 
realm of philosophical thought; only the combinations 
are new. We find a brilliant and philosophical modern 
writer giving utterance to identical principles in language 
such as the following: ‘‘ There may have been mercy as 
well as judgment in that act of God by which he drove 
fallen man out of Paradise. With man’s present nature, 
an Eden would not have been suited to him as a place of 
habitation.”*> Was it then by a new arrangement, or by 
an ancient design, that when Paradise became an unsuit- 
able abode for man there was a large and commodious 
world exactly fitted to be his abode, and waiting his en- 
trance upon it ? 

The writer just mentioned imputes the evil in the world 
to man’s fault ; but surely—whether in this conclusion he 


5 McCosh, Divine Gov., p. 265. 
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is right or wrong—man’s fault did not originate and es- 
tablish, ages before he was formed, that economy by which 
the world was fitted to be the abode of sinful and toiling 
beings. 

We foresee that some may seek to evade our conclu- 
sions by saying that the present constitution of the earth 
may be made consistent with the theory of the holiness of 
its inhabitants. That labor and death might be so viewed 
as to be perfectly consistent with a state of perfect holi- 
ness and peace. This argument, if sound, will of course 
sweep away not only our conclusions, but the entire class 
of premises on which they stand. For, in that case, the 
world being equally adapted, either to sinful or to holy in- 
habitants, no design whatever would appear in reference 
tothe matter. It follows, also, that it would be absurd to 
seek any traces of the fall of man in the physical consti- 
tution of the world, after assuming the above position, 
unless prepared to show that those traces were impressed 
on nature by the fall. Such a position, indeed, would 
make necessary a complete change in the whole argument 
concerning the design of the Deity in the creation of the 
world. Whoever attempts to carry through that theory, 
will find he has imposed no light task on himself. 

If the foregoing arguments are valid, they show not 
only that death was in the world long before man was 
formed, but that the whole order of the world was ar- 
ranged to fit the condition of man as we now find it; 
reproduction, death, labor, dangers, diseases, soils, metals, 
winds, waters, heat, cold, day, night—all stand like finger- 
boards along the way of ages, pointing in one direction 
to the advent of man ; and the whole world is just such an 
abode as we might expect to be fitted up for a creature 
involved in transgression. 

It is inevitable that any train of reasoning should be 
judged somewhat by its results; and as consequences of 
no small importance must follow the above conclusions, 
we now proceed to state what appear to be legitimate re- 
sults from them. 

I. The notion of a disappointment, or thwarting of the 
divine purposes in the great work of creation, by the sin 
of man, or that the position of man in God’s regards has 
changed = his creation, becomes untenable. How can 
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this result be avoided? Can it be done by holding with 


Prof. Hitchcock: “ God foresaw—I will not say foreor- 
dained, though he certainly permitted it—that man would 
sin, and therefore he made a world adapted to a sinful 
being, rather than to one pure and holy”? What is 


more obvious than that if man had been “ pure and holy” 
the foresight would have been futile, and the world ill 


adapted ? It is vain to take refuge here behind human 
choice and free will, because the character of the world 
was decided long before the choice was tendered to man. 


Nay, God foreseeing man’s act, had, by this theory, sub- 
jected the brutes to death, that their condition might be 


similar to his. 
As little can we avoid it by following the lamented 


Miller, in first concluding that, ‘‘ The present mixed state 
of things is, virtually at least, the effect of a God-deter- 


mined decree, as old as eternity—a decree in which man’s 


sinful act was written as a portion of the general pro- 
gramme,’’°—and then, in presently affirming that ‘All ex- 


perience shows that in this paramount department (i. e. as 
a moral co-worker with God) man greatly fails”? For 
it is impossible not to see that if man had not ‘* failed,’’ 
then the written ‘“‘ programme” must have failed, and that 
completely. And when into that “ fore-ordained series ’”’ is 
brought the Saviour of the world, as “he through whom 
the work of restoration has been effected,” being ‘in re- 
ality what he is designated in the remarkable text, ‘ The 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world;’ as a pre- 
determined actor in the great scheme ;’’® we pause, and 
cannot but doubt the reasoning which makes the whole 


necessity for his mission to depend on the determination of 
a single point by a solitary buman will. For if sin enters 
not into the world, there is no mission for a Redeemer. 
It seems perfectly evident, then, that the unity of the 
divine plan, both in the physical and moral departments 
of the creation, required that man should be what he is. 
Thus, in the great procession of events, man works out 
the purposes inscribed from the beginning on the plan of 
creation. 


6 Testimony of the Rocks, p. 261. 7 id. 264. 8 id, 262. 
9 See id. p. 265, also p. 279. 
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If, now, the inevitable question is put, “ How, then, can 
God regard man asa sinner?” we must answer, Because 


he is a sinner. The existence of sin is a fact, as much as 
the existence of granite. The conduct and character of 
man are in opposition to the character of God. To such 


conduct and such a character God cannot give peace 
unless he and all his laws were wholly changed. Hence 


we perceive, from first to last, abundant proof that God 
made not this world to be a world of peace. From the 
beginning, until this hour, no such indication appears in 


fossil rock or rent strata, or struggling life, or ever-pursu- 
ing death. Man’s restless soul, “ uneasy and confined 


from home,” joins with the voice of revelation, in witness 
that this groaning and travailing world was not designed 
as an abode of peace. 

II, A second result springing from our conclusion is, 


that our nature is not aruin, but is of God's building ; and 
the same thing we also find of the world which we inhabit. 
There is something extremely mournful and chilling in 
the views of those who look upon this world as a scene 


where we continually meet traces of original grandeur 
and subsequent ruin. Noone, we think, can be insensible 
to that influence, for example, through many of the 
pages of McCosh on the Divine Government. For, there 


can be no effect without some adequate cause, and if there 


is a cause, independent of the Deity, and strong enough 
to break the key-stone of his arch of creation, and lay the 
whole in ruin, and if that independent force has so pos- 
sessed us, as to make us the implement of that ruin, and 
wield us at its will, why then the conclusion is inevitable, 
that we are out of God’s hand, and beneath the power of 


some new and strange force, we know not what. We 
find no actual exhibition of its power in all the foregone 
series of creation, yet everywhere we see its shadow, and 
find the plans of the Deity all arranged in silent acknowl- 
edgment of its dread and fatal influence. The develop- 
ment theory crowds God from the throne of creation, 
and puts in his place a stony idol of law, with sightless 
stony eyes, and bloodless stony heart; but its stony eyes 
and stony heart are not more fearful than the shadowy 
image of that grim silent destiny, which stands in stony. 
stillness through myriad ages as God builds up the world, 
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and then moves but its fatal finger, and with one turn of 
it leaves his work in ruins. But if the world is a ruin, it 
is either from such a cause, or God built ita ruin. But 
we rejoice in the evidence which we have of the unbroken 
unity of the Divine plan, in virtue of which the world 
stands before us, with no mark of any alien power upon 
it, not as a ruin, but as the building of God, still going on 
to its completion. | 

Neither is it a prison, where justice keeps watch and 
ward over a race which has once broken bounds, whom 
mercy will not wholly abandon, nor justice acquit, nor 
wisdom trust; but it is a home such as divine benevolence 
designed for us from the beginning, and is well suited to 
our imperfect state, and to the experiences and training 
which we need. Its evil, and its good, are each seen to 
be necessary to this important end. For we need not 
hesitate to say, that the existence of evil is essential to the 
fulfilment of the plan of that course which Infinite Wisdom 
has marked out for our race. It is easy to perceive that 
the existence of beings such as men are, is necessary for 
the exhibition of some of the most glorious features of 
the divine character. Their lustre can be drawn out only 
by what is of an opposite nature. Thus, patience can 
never be exhibited, unless there be delays, impediments, 
or opposition ; nor pity, unless there be want and misery ; 
nor mercy, unless there be ill deserts, and needs far beyond 
any just claims; nor grace, except where helpless weak- 
ness appeals to a strength from which there is no right to 
demand aid. In a universe filled with the harmony of 
perfect beings, these traits of the divine character could 
not be practically exhibited. Ours may be the only race 
privileged to sing the songs of redeeming grace; and in 
this is it not possible that we may find a full requital for 
the toils and sorrows of this earthly life, so that we may © 
not only praise God that he hath redeemed us, but glorify 
him because that, in the great chords of his creation, he 
has assigned us this part, and ‘made us of clay and 
formed us men.” 

III. Since man, as he is, forms part of the Divine plan, 
it is manifest that the disparagement of man’s character is 
not the best method of rendering homage to God’s wisdom, 
nor of exalting his glory. 
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To prove man base, or hardly worth saving, or fit only 
to be an object of the divine indignation, or a subject of 
His vengeance, is surely a doubtful way of glorifying 
Him, who formed and executed the great chain of designs, 
of which man, sinful man, forms an indispensable ‘link. 
We foresee, here, the ever-recurring question, which must 
always meet us at this point, ‘‘ But do you make God the 
author of sin?’ We hope not; and indeed do not see 
how we can doso. Sin isa wilful violation of God’s law, 
and since God’s will is his law, and we do not see how he 
can wilfully violate his own will, we cannot discover how 
he can be the author of sin. We have not said that he 
was ; but we have said, and re-affirm that he is the author 
of man. Farther, we say boldly, that if there is in crea- 
tion any proof of moral design, there is proof of a design 
that man should exhibit the opposite of God’s character ; 
_ that he should be the dark ground to set off the glorious 
lustre of the perfect light of the infinite Creator. Many 
good men, and wise men, consider such words to be rash, 
as tending to lessen men’s sense of the evil of sin, which 
they judge cannot be too profound. But the propositions 
which we announce are no novelties; the world has long 
considered them, and cannot deny their essential truth. 
And all experience teaches us, as all just theory decides 
also, that no truth fairly and reverently enunciated can do 
harm. If any man has a theory of sin, then, which 
shrinks from the enunciation of this vital truth, would he 
not do well to review his theory, for perhaps his dangers 
may spring from errors in that. It is in vain to withhold 
the truth from men, with a view to increase their sense of 
the sinfulness of sin. Beside, the dangerous insensibility 
of men in reference to the guilt of sin, is to be found not 
so much in their view of sin in the abstract, as in their 
view of particular, and often of easily-besetting sins. 
Nothing is more common than to meet persons whose 
theory of the abstract sinfulness of sin is of the most pro- 
found, unsparing, and self-abhorrent character, while their 
consciences, as yet in contact with their own individual sins, 
are in a marked degree torpid, warped or deficient. Their 
onslaught against sin is entirely edifying for its trenchant 
and unsparing vindictiveness; and who shall charge such 
truculent warriors with any lack of a true soldier’s zeal, 
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if they do keep a few “little sins’ as inmates of their own 
dwelling, captives of their strength probably? A large 
proportion of the apologists for the great sins of our own 
times, are men who would be shocked at any thing which 
tended to lessen men’s feeling of the abstract sinfulness of 
sin, or of its infinite ill-desert in the sight of God. 

We are not disposed, then, to suppress our third con- 
clusion in deference to such fears, and had we such a dis- 
position, how can awe overcome the evidence by which the 
proposition is sustained? Disparaging views of man’s 
character abound in religious writings. The authors seem 
to feel it a duty to expatiate on the evil and weakness 
which are so plainly manifest in human character, and to 
ascribe it all to man as his work, while they pertinaciously 
overlook the good, or refuse man all credit for it. But the 
tree in the garden, be it remembered, was a tree of the 
knowledge of “good and evil,” and not of evil alone. 
And in all justice, if the human will is to stand chargea- 
ble with all the wrong which comes from man’s freedom 
of action, it is entitled to be credited with the right. This 
injustice springs from a false theory of the fall of man. 
For, as a wealthy man, when he has become bankrupt, 
and isstripped of the bulk of his property, looks with dis- 
dain on the few hundreds which are left of his millions, 
viewing them as only miserable relics to remind him how 
low he is reduced; so do these views lead men to regard 
with contempt the traits of goodness in human nature, as 
being only a few tattered and faded remnants of their for- 
mer splendor. Whereas, just as when a poor man has, 
by industry and frugality, gathered as many hundreds as 
the rich man had left, he looks on them not in his spirit 
of repining, but with pleasure and gratitude, as the good 
gift of Providence in response to his care and labor; so 
do we look on the many traits of good in human nature 
as the encouraging gift of God. From our point of view, 
this good belongs to our first condition as God made us, 
and is therefore by its consonance to His nature, and by 
thus allying us to Him, an indication of the most cheering 
and exalted hope. But from the opposite point of view, 
it is only a sad memorial of our decadence, and serves 
but to remind us of what we once had, but could not keep. 
Of course, in this latter view, it suggests despair quite as 
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properly as hope; for even were God to restore all which 
we at first possessed, what assurance could we feel that a 
second fatal loss, as little in consonance with the Divine 
will as the first, might not again sweep it all away. 

We may remark here, that no proper and rational sys- 
tem of free will can really conflict with our views. For 
the extremest advocate of free agency must admit, that 
many, yes, even the greater portion, of God’s laws in 
regard to man, lie wholly beyond the reach of man’s free 
will. Multitudes of the most strenuous defenders of free 
will, who impute to it a fatal power in deranging God’s 
purposes, do yet see no difficulty in God’s so overriding 
that freedom, as to decree that a large portion of his 
creatures shall eternally curse and hate him. Such a 
state is most repulsive and painful to them, and contrary 
to their wills, but as they made so bad a use of their free 
will in the only instance where he permitted them to use 
it, he forever holds them in that repulsive state, despite 
their will, for his glory. So it is said. 

But in this, if true, there is one consolation. It is some 
relief 1o know, that even there, the human soul, true 
to the instincts that in better days were given it, and 
never wholly lost, cannot find an atmosphere of sin con- 
genial. O, fellow men, a spark of the eternal Light 
lingers even in the vindictive darkness of that drear abode. 
Surely it is not easy wholly to extinguish it. At least the 
mad folly of human imagination has not conceived of a 
way in which it could be done, and have the torture 
remain. The good Father of lights, we rejoice to think, 
has never placed, and never will place, his interdict on 
any light which leads his creatures to him. ‘Those who 
think that he would, for such a purpose, disregard the 
sanctity of the human will, cannot complain of our views. 

IV. Our fourth and last deduction, is: That the whole 
series of the creation has moved in an unbroken course 
of progress, from the lower to the higher, and shall so 
continue to move until the purposes of the Creator are 
complete. 

To this proposition, sustained as it is by all the deduc- 
tions of science, the common theory of the fall of man, 
would furnish a most important and fatal exception. It 
would represent the unity of the creative purpose as 
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broken, and the creation as suddenly retrograding, through 
an immeasurable space. This view of the continued and 
upward progress of his creation, must be admitted to be 
consonant to the character of the great Architect of the 
universe. But we will stand aside, and-let our conclud- 
ing thoughts find utterance in the glowing language of a 
mind, which shattered and overborne by its eager wrest- 
lings with these great mysteries, seemed to our eyes to halt 
for a moment and then passed on, to move we doubt not 
in the grand procession which it foresaw. “What follows 
is from Hugh Miller’s “ Footprints of the Creator,” quo- 
ted in Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology. 


‘‘ Passing on to the revealed record, we learn that the dynasty 
of man in the mixed state and character is not the final one; but 
that there is to be yet another creation, or, more properly, re- 
creation, known theologically as the resurrection, which shall be 
connected in its physical components, by bonds of mysterious 
fraternity, with the dynasty which now reigns, and be bound to 
it mentally by the chain of identity, conscious and actual, but 
which, in all that constitutes superiority, shall. be as vastly its 
superior as the dynasty of responsible man is superior to even 
the lowest of the preliminary dynasties. We are further taught 
that, at the commencement of this last of the dynasties, there 
will be a re-creation, of not only elevated, but also of degraded 
beings—a re-creation of the lost. We are taught yet farther, 
that, though the present dynasty be that of a lapsed race, which 
at their first introduction were placed on higher ground than that 
on which they now stand, and sank by their own act, it was yet 
part of the original design from the beginning of all things, that 
they should occupy the existing platform; and that redemption 
is thus no afterthought, rendered necessary by the fall, but on 
the contrary part of a general scheme, for which provision had 
been made from the beginning; so that the divine Man, through 
whom the work of restoration has been effected, was in reality 
in reference to the purposes of the Eternal, what he is designated 
in the remarkable text, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. Slain from the foundation of the world! Could the 
asserters of the stony science ask for language more express? 
By piecing the two records together—that revealed in Scripture, 
and that revealed in the rocks—records which, however widely 
geologists may have mistaken the one, or commentators the other, 
have emanated from the same great Author, we learn that in 
slow and solemn majesty has period succeeded period, each in 
succession, ushering in a higher and yet higher state of exist- 
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ence; that fish, reptile, mammiferous quadrupeds have reigned 
in turn; that responsible man, made in the image of God, and 
with dominion over all creatures, ultimately entered into a world 
ripened for his reception; but, farther, that this passing scene, 
in which he is the prominent figure, is not the final one in the 
long series, but merely last of the preliminary scenes; and that 
that period to which the byegone ages incalculable in amount, 
with all their well-proportioned gradations of being, form the 
imposing vestibule, shall have perfection for its occupant and 
eternity for its duration.” 1° 


Bating a few words of detail, we joyfully set our seal 
also to these high and solemn thoughts, and feel that views 
such as these, speaking from the geologic earth, are a 
worthy response to those visions from the astronomic 
skies which do forever proclaim the goodness and wisdom, 
the power and glory of Him, of whom, through whom, 
and to whom are all things. E. F. 


Art. XXIX. 
Preaching and Hearing. 


Instruction of whatever kind, always implies two 
parties—the teacher and the pupil. For its success it 
demands certain conditions and qualifications on the part 
of each; and the results at which it aims may be defeated 
by the incompetency of the teacher to impart the neces- 
sary instruction, or by the incapacity, whether moral or 
mental, of the pupil to receive the instruction. So far as 
the consequences are concerned, it is immaterial whether 
the fault be on the part of the teacher or pupil, whether 
it originate in mental imbecility on the one part that can- 
not teach, or on the other part that cannot understand ; or 
whether it arise from moral imbecility on the part of the 


10 Religion of Geology, p. 324. 
VOL. XIV. 33 
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teacher which prompts him to avoid the care, labor, or 
consequences of his teaching, or on the part of the pupil 
who desires to shun the labor or duty which the teaching 
would impose upon him. Either of these causes, accord- 
ing to the extent of its influence, must defeat the object at 
which all instruction aims. A teacher, if mentally incom- 
petent, cannot teach; if morally incompetent, he will not 
teach. So the pupil, mentally imbecile, cannot receive 
instruction ; morally imbecile, he will not receive it. It is 
only when the necessary qualifications are combined in 
both teacher and pupil—only when both come to their 
labor mentally and morally prepared—that the true results 
can be expected. 

These remarks hold good, not alone in literary and 
scientific teaching ; they apply especially and emphatically 
to moral and religious teaching. In order that such teach- 
ing should be attended by its proper results, it demands 
on the part of the teacher a mental ability to teach; a 
spiritual insight to seize, analyze and appreciate the great 
moral principles and spiritual elements of Christianity, and 
a moral integrity which will not shrink under any circum- 
stances from applying those principles to the religious 
faith and practical life of men. And on the part of those 
who seek to profit by such instruction, it requires no less. 
imperatively that they come with hearts open to the recep- 
tion of such principles ; that they come with no household 
gods of their own to set up for worship in the sanctuary 
of the Most High; that they bring no idols of selfishness, 
prejudice, pleasure, fashion, individual or party interest, 
to usurp the authority or silence the voice of God; that 


they come with ears to hear and hearts to understand the 


gospel of Christ. 
We are thus brought to the subject of Preaching and 
Hedring—a subject which seems to be strangely misun- 


derstood in the present age and community, and which, 
therefore, is worthy of whatever explanation and illustra- 


tion we may be able to bestow upon it. The matter of 
preaching involves two particulars, each requiring a some- 
what distinct treatment—first, the subject-matter of preach- 


ing, and second, its application. 
First we are to ask, what is the Christian minister to 
preach? This question was answered at the time Christ 
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empowered his disciples to promulgate his doctrines to the 
world. His command was brief but exhaustive: “Preach 
the Gospel.” (Mark xvi. 15.) 

It will be admitted that the first disciples had received 
peculiar qualifications, enabling them rightly to appre- 
hend this command. They had been with him through 
all his public ministry ; they had received the divine truths 
which he came to reveal directly from his own lips; and 
in his life, in the sanctity of his daily demeanor, in the 
gentleness of his daily intercourse with the suffering and 
oppressed, in the purity of all the relations he sustained to 
man, and in the earnest prayerfulness of his constant com- 
munion with God, they possessed a commentary upon his 
doctrines such as no theologian or scribe of the present 
day can equal. They had not only listened to his instruc- 
tions under the quiet shadows of the mount’of Olives, on 
the shore of the sea of Galilee, by the well of Sychar, on 
the banks of the Jordan, by the way-side, in the streets of 
the busy city and in the temple of God; but they had also 
seen his theory of life developed into the fact of life, and 
the faith, trust and love which he required of others all har- 
monized in himself. ‘Thus both by precept and example, 
they had been brought to comprehend in some measure 
the great doctrines and principles which God had given 
for the redemption of the world, which had already been 
brought in contact with human life and no less certainly 
in conflict with the prevalent systems of morals and reli- 
gion; as yet accepted by but few, and those among the 
most humble and despised. 

It was no narrow dogma which Jesus committed to his 
followers, and through which the world is yet to be re- 
deemed from ignorance and sin. It was no quack nos- 
trum to act locally and partially upon some special organ 
or tissue of the great body of humanity, leaving all the 
rest not only diseased but to die without hope of remedy. 
It was rather the “ Water of Life” given from the well- 


spring of a Father’s infinite and unchangeable love, to 


purify the heart of humanity, and send through all the 
veins and arteries the restoring tide of moral and spiritual 
health. It was no impotent principle of a new ethical 


philosophy, able to redeem only a small corner of human 
life, leaving the broad fields of human action a desolate 
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and barren waste, to be sown by the enemy with the tares 


of iniquity, falsehood and oppression. It was rather the 
doctrine of our whole life. Its authority extends from the 
‘cradle to the grave; there is no nook or corner of practi- 


cal life that may be concealed from its inspection ; there 


is no duty, however humble, which man owes to his 


brother, his country, or his God, which can escape the 
judgment of this divine law. It is the doctrine of life and 
death; of this world and the world to come ; of God and 
his relations to humanity; of man and his relations to the 
race, to God, to time, and eternity, to sin and holiness, to 
mortality and immortality. There is no sphere—there 
can be none—where man ceases to be responsible to those 
immutable laws of justice, truth and righteousness, which 
God has given in the gospel for the government and guid- 
ance of human life. Such was the gospel which those 
disciples had received from the lips of their divine Mas- 
ter—which they had seen embodied in his life, exem- 
plified in his death, and demonstrated in his resurrection. 
And it was the gospel in this broad, comprehensive sense— 
in this divine, all-pervading authority, which they were 
commanded to preach. 

Whence, then, comes the idea (so prevalent at the pres- 
ent day, as false in theory as it is pernicious in practice,) 
that the gospel consists only of some abstract. theological 
dogmas,—some fine-spun metaphysical notions about the 
existence, nature and attributes of God; some abstruse 
doctrines about the introduction, office and duration of 
evil in the universe ; and some tenets concerning the final 
result of the divine economy,—involving, of course, the 
questions whether sin shall cease, or be perpetuated for- 
ever, and whether man shall be forever the victim of evil, 
or be redeemed from that base bondage and restored to 
the glorious liberty of the children of God? No one will 
question the importance of these great doctrines ; they are 
indeed the foundation upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture of Christianity must rest; they are the seed-germs 
from which the whole harvest of a purer civilization for 
nations, a more righteous legislation for governments, a 
better social state for communities, and a more divine life 
for the individual must all grow. But if we deem that 
the gospel consists only of these primary elements, how- 
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ever great their importance, we fall into an error as pre- 


posterous as the architect who forgets the very purpose for 
which his foundation is laid; forgets that, however essen- 
tial and important, its value consists only in the perma- 


nence and stability which it gives to the superstructure ; 


or as the husbandman, who, at great expense, procures 
the most excellent seed-grain and stores it away in his 
garner, while his fields lie uncultivated and overgrown 


with thorns and brambles. If we only accept theoretically 
the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel; if we give 
only an intellectual assent to the truth of the fatherhood 
of God, or the brotherhood of man, without attempting 
to mould our lives by the practical spirit growing out of 
these principles, we are like the mariner who carefully 
selects his compass, quadrant, charts, and chronometer, 
stores them safely on board his vessel, but refuses to avail 
himself of their assistance during the voyage. 

Yet, into just such errors, equally preposterous and sub- 
versive of the great practical results, do those fall who 
‘would limit the gospel to mere theological teaching, or 
attempt to divorce its precepts from any sphere of human 
life, or exclude its authority from any duty that man is 
ever called to perform. If we admit that there is a field 
where man ceases to be responsible to the great principles 
of righteousness and truth contained in the gospel; where 
sin ceases to be sin; where men may serve the devil, with- 
out let or hindrance, rebuke or penalty ; where falsehood, 
fraud, knavery, perjury, slander, drunkenness, gambling 
and licentiousness, are transmuted from vices to virtues; 
then, for the guidance of human life, we must have a new 
revelation; but if such is to be its character, it must come 
from hell, and not from heaven. And if ever the time 
shall come, when, from whatever cause or under whatever 
circumstances, the gospel shall be decided to contain no 
condemnation of such iniquities, or the teachers of religion 
be silenced upon them, that time may well be regarded as 
the reign, not of light and truth, but of darkness and 
falsehood. 

If, now, we have obtained some definite idea of what 
the gospel is, the extent of its jurisdiction, and the autho- 
rity of its commandments, we are prepared to inquire how 
it should be preached—what is its proper application. 

33% 
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On this point, also, the disciples had the instruction and 
example of Jesus. What he had told them in darkness— 
that is, in parables or other indirect methods of instruction 
—they were to speak in light, literally, without parables or 
figures ; and what they had heard in the ear—that is, in 
private or secret—they were to proclaim upon the house- 
tops, in the most public manner. As he had never hesi- 
tated to speak, notwithstanding the bitter malice of the 
Jewish rulers, who set spies to watch every word and 
note every act, that they might accuse him before the 
public authorities, or appeal against him to the vulgar 
prejudices of the people, so they were not to hesitate in 
the faithful discharge of their duties, through fear of any 
personal difficulty or danger to which those duties might 
expose them. They had seen him whom they loved and 
revered as the one sent from God, by the bigotry and 
malice of the rulers driven from ‘the temple and the city, 
and compelled to seek a shelter from their rage by the 
shores of the Galilean Lake, and thence fleeing before his 
pursuers beyond the Jordan. In the city of Nazareth, the 
very name of, which has become holy for his sake, where 
he grew up from childhood to manhood, when quietly 
teaching the people in the synagogue upon the Sabbath, 
they had seen the furious mob, exasperated at the divine 
truths he proclaimed, seize him, thrust him out of the city, 
and drag him to a precipice that they might hurl him 
down headlong, and thus gratify their revenge. They 
had gone with him, when he fled from the persecution of 
his enemies at Jerusalem; they were with him .when, 
weary and faint with fatigue and hunger, he sat down by 
the well of Sychar, under the noon-day sun of Syria ; and 
thus were with him when he healed the impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda, and witnessed the malicious at- 
tempt of the Jews to put him to death upon the charge of 
breaking the Sabbath, because his miracle of mercy was 
wrought upon that holy day. They were present when 
he spoke to the Jews of that divine truth that should make 
them free, and for which they sought to kill him, and 
tauntingly called him a Samaritan who had a devil. 
Again, they were with him at the feast of dedication, 
when the Jews came to him and desired him to tell them 
plainly whether he was the Messiah; and when told that 
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he was, they took up stones to stone him. They were 
present when he raised Lazarus from the dead, and the 
Jewish rulers, to counteract the influence of the miracle, 
took counsel together to put both Lazarus and Jesus to 
death, saying, “If we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe on him; and the Romans shall come and take 
away our place and nation.” 

It seems that the charge of “ preaching politics” is not 
entirely new under the sun; the politicians of the Saviour’s 
time had a “union” to save, which they accused him of 
endeavoring to overthrow by his preaching. It is true the 
Jews despised their Roman oppressors as they did noth- 
ing else on earth; and they were ready at any moment to 
revolt ; still, if the accusation of enmity against that gov- 
ernment would only serve their purpose to procure the 
crucifixion of the Saviour, they were ready enough to 
employ it. But it is needless to recite these instances of 
the enmity of the Jews against the Saviour ; it is enough 
to add that from the time he first appeared in the charac- 
ter of a public teacher, the chief priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees,—for these were the Jewish rulers,—did not 
cease their efforts either to silence or destroy him, till, 
under the gloom of a darkened noon-day heavens, he 
hung dead upon the cross. ‘This was the example which 
his whole life afforded to those who, after the resurrection, 
received the commission to preach the gospel. They had 
been eye witnesses of his persecutions ; they had seen him 
seized in the garden of agony, dragged to the judgment 
hall of Pilate, thence hurried away to Herod, clothed in 
the mock emblems of royalty, and sent back to Pilate, 
there scourged and buffeted by a brutal soldiery, and 
thence hurried away, laden with his cross, to the place of 
execution. 

With such an example, could there be any danger that 
the disciples would misapprehend the perils or difficulties 
of their labor? Would they not understand that they 
were to go forward in the same path in which they had 
seen him encounter so much suffering—that they were to 
prosecute the same great labor which had brought him to 
the cross? His enemies had called him the master of 
the house, Beelzebub ; could the members of his house- 
hold anticipate more respectful treatment? Proclaiming 
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the love of God to the world with a tenderness, gentle- 
ness, and truthfulness which no other ever attained, or 
can attain, his public life was beset by perpetual persecu- 
tions, and ended at the cross; could those who were now 
to carry forward the labor which he had begun expect 
protection from hands red with the blood of their Master, 
or mercy from the depraved and sin-blackened hearts that 
had sought, instigated and consummated his death? Nay, . 
had he not told them frankly what they should endure as 
the penalty of faithfulness to his cause,—that they should 
be delivered up to, be afflicted, that they should be hated 
of all nations for his sake, and that the time would come 
when whosoever should kill them would think he did God 
service ? Could they so far misapprehend such teachings 
and such an example as to think of preaching the gospel 
faithfully and yet offend no one? After what they had 
witnessed, could they expect to rebuke the brutal passions, 
reprove the degraded habits, and expose the unrighteous 
deeds of wicked men, and escape the torrent of that infer- 
nal malice which had brought Jesus to the cross? Or, 
after having received his instruction, confirmed by his ex- 
ample, would they think of preaching the gospel without 
rebuking sin or exposing iniquity ? 

We can decide these questions very readily by an ap- 
peal to the record of the early christian ministry. We 
there see how those men discharged the duty entrusted to 
them by the Saviour. Turning to the history of their 
labors, what do we find? Did they suppress the truths 
they had received for fear of offending those to. whom 
they spoke? Did they pass in silence over the gigantic 
iniquities of their day, lest they should displease men of 
influence and wealth? Did they forbear to rebuke the 
sins of the sordid, the base, the avaricious, that they might 
escape the malice which such a rebuke would be sure to 
kindle against them? In the first public discourse of 
which we have any account, by either of the disciples, 
Peter accused the Jews of crucifying the Messiah, whom 
God had sent. In the most public place, where multi- 
tudes of the Jews from all the surrounding nations had 
assembled to celebrate the feast of Pentecost, at the hour 
of prayer, when the temple was crowded with votaries, 
they were compelled to listen to the charge that they had 
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taken, and with wicked hands had crucified and slain him 
whom God had raised up and made both Lord and Christ. 
Only fifty days had passed since that event; it was still 
fresh in the minds of all; and in the presence of those 
who participated in the deed, in the face of those priests 
and Pharisees who instigated it, and compelled Pilate 
to give his reluctant assent, Peter proclaimed their guilt. 
We know what the result was, what it must have been,— 
and Peter doubtless knew as well aswe. But the tempo- 
rizer will ask, perhaps, Why could not Peter have been 
content without hurling in their teeth that stinging charge 
of murder ? In modern phraseology, Why did he not con- 
tent himself with preaching the gospel? What business 
had he to meddle with such exciting topics? He might 
have known there was a difference of opinion among his 
hearers as to that matter; and those who did not agree 
with him would not thank him for calling them murderers, 
merely because they had crucified Jesus. But is it not 
possible that Peter may have thought that he was preach- 
ing the gospel, even when rebuking those who heard him 
for their base wickedness in putting Jesus to death? At 
any rate, those whom he accused so pointedly soon forced 
him to feel the consequences of his rashness. If he had 
been dependent in any manner upon their patronage, their 
first attempt to silence him would naturally have been to 
withdraw their support; but no such gentle methods were 
available, and they resorted to the old method of force and 
intimidation to silence a truth which they did not wish to 
hear. While teaching the people, Peter and others of the 
disciples were seized, cast into prison, and the next day 
brought before the public authorities and straightly charged 
to teach no more in the name of Jesus. But they replied, 
* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye.” 

The New Testament abounds with the records of suf- 
fering, persecution, and death, inflicted on the apostles 
and early disciples, far preaching the gospel. Stephen 
was the first to forfeit his life as a penalty for his faithful- 
ness. He too, like Peter, charged the Jewish rulers with 
being the betrayers and murderers of the Just One. Im- 
mediately the mob stopped their ears, rushed upon him, 
thrust him out of the city and stoned him to death. James, 
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also with a crown of martyrdom, soon followed his Mas- 
ter to heaven. Indeed, according to the best information 
we possess, only one of those whom the Saviour. specially 
commissioned to preach the gospel, escaped death at the 
hands of their enemies. 

Paul’s life of suffering and affliction is familiar to all ; 
yet he pursued his course knowing that only persecution 
and bonds awaited him in every city. When oppressed 
by the toils and sufferings he had been called to endure, 
and. anticipating no relief but death, what a depth of 
sorrow is revealed in the exclamation :—* If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” As he labored more abundantly than they 
all, so he encountered more perils and endured more 
frequent persecution, and at last in common with the rest, 
laid down his life, as the seal of his fidelity in the cause of 
the cross. One incident in his life admirably illustrates 
the zeal of base and selfish men in opposing the gospel, 
when it endangers any of their interests, prejudices or 
pleasures. At Ephesus, Paul encountered Demetrius, a 
silver-smith, who was accumulating immense wealth by 
making shrines for the idolatrous worship of Diana. The 
preaching of Paul against idolatry was a direct attack 
upon the lucrative business of Demetrius ; and no liquor- 
dealer of the present day is more zealously opposed to 
‘‘ preaching politics” than Demetrius was to the preach- 
ing of St. Paul. Itis as easy to understand the real cause 
of opposition in one case as in the other. 

There is an impression abroad, false in fact and_perni- 
cious in results, that when the gospel is preached in its 
purity and in its own divine spirit—preached faithfully 
and in love—it will produce only peace and harmony ; that 
it will arouse no opposition, kindle no evil passions, excite 
no hatred, produce no enmity ; but, on the contrary, that 
it will instantly meet with a cordial response from every 
heart; that all will be delighted with it, and only anxious 
to do what they can in its behalf. If this were true, then, 
of course, those whose preaching fails to secure all these 
desirable results, or is attended by any of the undesirable, 
do not preach the gospel faithfully and in the true spirit. 
But alas for a theory that seems so beautiful, and appeals 
so readily to our sympathy. If the faithful, truthful, and 
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earnest preaching of the gospel will produce no discord, 
kindle no passions, and arouse no opposition, then it never 
has found its true and faithful preacher from the birth of 
Jesus to the present hour. The Saviour himself did not 
so preach the gospel, else why that continual persecution, 
the crown of thorns, and the cross? Nor did he antici- 
pate that his disciples would succeed in securing this uni- 
versal approbation. He told them what they must endure 
as the penalty of faithfulness to his cause ; and their ex- 
perience verified his predictions. Not one of them ever 
succeeded in preaching the gospel so as to give no offence. 
It is true, wherever they went they found a class of hear- 
ers who received the gospel, and endeavored to make - 
its principles of righteousness and truth the guide of 
their lives. 'To them it was a message of joy and peace. 
In looking too exclusively to this class, we forget that 
other and much larger class who rejected and despised 
the gospel because it rebuked their baseness and iniquity ; 
who ‘persecuted and crucified its teachers, rather than 
listen to truths which exposed their own sins. 

It may be said, in reply to all this, that circumstances 
are greatly changed since the preaching of Jesus and his 
apostles. Certainly; but human nature has not changed. 
The bad man of to-day, who loves his vile habits, brutal 
gratifications, pecuniary or party interests better than the 
gospel, will no more submit to have the principles of holi- 
ness justice and truth applied to his life, than the bad 
man eighteen hundred years ago. The one was the ene- 
my of the gospel and its teachers then; the other is the 
enemy of the gospel and its teachers now. But is not the 
gospel a message of peace and joy? Yes; but it demands 
righteousness as a condition of peace and joy. It was 
never a message of peace or joy to impurity and sin. 
‘¢ First pure, then peaceable ;” that is the order of its re- 
results. ‘To secure that purity, the gospel is the inexora- 
ble enemy, the unflinching foe, of every sin to which 
human nature is exposed. 

Having thus treated the subject-matter and manner of 
preaching, at some length, we now proceed to the second 
branch of our subject; the duty and the responsibility of 
hearing. 'There are many influences which, if men sur- 
render themselves to their dominion, will effectually close 
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their ears against the truths of the gospel, and their hearts 
against its spirit. To the consideration of these influ- 
ences we now direct attention. 

Our view of the object aimed at in the organization 
and support of a religious society, will go very far to- 
wards determining our method of hearing what is pro- 
claimed from the pulpit. And if we search our hearts 
with patient and thorough severity, we may not find that 
view precisely what we should wish to acknowledge. Let 
us attempt to draw the picture of a church with the hear- 
ers grouped together in classes according to their various 
tastes, the different standards by which they will hear the 
minister and judge the merits of his communications, and 
consequently decide whether he is worthy or unworthy of 
their patronage. 

One group, occupying quite a prominent position, is 
composed of most respectable men, who desire to attend 
church on the Sabbath, because it is not a day upon which 
it is respectable to attend to other business. There is a 
look of keen penetration about them ; the lines of shrewd 
intelligence show distinctly upon their faces. In short, they 
are financiers ; their real devotions are all paid at another 
shrine, and they come to church to spend the Sabbath re- 
spectably, and to keep up their association with a class of 
profitable customers. To them a religious society is only 
an auxiliary to their store, shop, or counting-house. The 
only serious question they ever propose to themselves is, 
‘Will it pay?” If, in this sense, the investment of their 
money prove a failure, they at once discover some glaring 
defect in the minister and become clamorous for a change. 
With such men the settlement of a pastor is decided on 
the same principles as any other merely commercial trans- 
action. ‘They ask, ‘Can he do our work ?” the same as 
a truckman asks, when about to purchase a draught-horse. 


If they can make the pastor a financial pack-horse, to bear 


all the burdens they may put upon him, to defray by some 


unknown process all the expenses of the society, and re- 
lieve them of their reluctant contributions ; if he can keep 
them up an excellent Sabbath-school, interest all the chil- 


dren, furnish teachers and officers, be himself superintend- 


ent, teacher, and anything else that may be needed, sup- 
ply all the class-books, lesson-books, and library-books, 
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without the meanness to ask them to help pay for them ; 
if they can obtain the services of such a pastor upon rea- 
sonable terms, then this group of hearers will be satisfied. 
But any word from the pulpit that may possibly alienate 
support, and thus increase their pecuniary responsibility, 
though it may be the pure word of God, they regard as 
heresy, justifying excommunication. 

In another direction, and somewhat withdrawn towards 
the background of the picture, may be discovered another 
and very different group. ‘The members are characterized 
by an easy self-possession and confident assurance, indi- 
cating unmistakably that they know what they are about. 
They have seen something of the world, and they value a 
religious. society for the cheap entertainment it furnishes 
on days when the theatre, the opera, and other similar 
places of resort are unfashionable. With such, the high- 
est excellence of church services consists in their similarity 
to theatrical and operatic entertainments. The choir must 
furnish artistic music. Interludes, preludes, and volun- 
taries, slightly modulated from favorite operas, they are 
delighted with. And when the pulpit actor reminds them 
forcibly of Keene, Forrest, or Macready, it is perfectly ir- 
resistible. Under such circumstances they can tolerate, if 
they are not too tedious, recitations from the Bible, instead 
of Shakspeare, and, accompanied with their favorite music, 
they can endure some of the old psalms and hymns of Dr. 
Watts. But let the choir perform some of those grand 
old harmonies that lift the soul on the wings of faith and 
prayer to God, or melt it in devotion and love before his 
infinite goodness—music composed by men whose souls 
were AZolian harps vibrating at the breath of divine inspi- 
ration ; and let the pulpit address them with the plainness 
of Peter and the power of Paul upon the great themes of 
sin and holiness, life and death, heaven, eternity, and God, 
and the hearers of this group are interested no longer ; 
they seek more congenial entertainment. 

If we should examine this picture with some degree of 
care, we might discover several minor groups, marked 
however in their characteristics. We might find a group 
of grumblers, who make it a matter of conscience to find 


fault with every thing singing, preaching, praying, read- 
ing, time of service, length of service. What they con- 
VOL. XIV. 34 
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tribute for the support of religious societies, they seem to 
regard as so much paid for the privilege of faultfinding, 
and if they fail to improve every opportunity they are de- 
frauded of their just rights. Near these might be dis- 
govered a group with anxious countenances, watching the 
speaker with a care that betokens no ordinary interest. 
It is not impossible but they may be a knot of politicians, 
ready to raise the alarm of‘ Politics in the Pulpit,” if 
the speaker venture to utter a single truth, however divine, 
or however unquestioned, that does not precisely square 
with their party platform. In a retired corner in the 
background of the picture may be found a group partly 
concealed from view by various ingenious disguises. One 
unacquainted with the art of painting, would be at a loss 
to understand this group; but an artist might suspect that 
it consists of persons engaged in several branches of rather 
disreputable business. They are satisfied with any 
preacher who does not attempt to interfere with their 
calling—who will not introduce into the pulpit such excit- 
ing topics as gambling, drunkenness, liquor-traffic, and 
the like. Another group consists of sticklers for a reli- 
gious creed. In their view, the chief duty of a minister 
is to defend the particular articles of faith that distinguish 
the denomination. They are much more pleased to hear 
the falsehood of their neighbor’s creed exposed than to 
have the defects of their own life alluded to. 

We are seldom aware to how great an extent our hear- 
ing and understanding a speaker is influenced by the 
condition of our own minds, as illustrated by the instances 
we have supposed. It has been remarked by a shrewd 
thinker, that if God had desired the objects of vision to 
produce an entirely different impression upon us, the 
result might have been secured either by a change in the 
structure of the eye itself, or by a corresponding change 
in the outward world. The eye might have been so con- 
structed that the heavens would present to it only one vast 
pall of black, hanging its solemn drapery around and 
-above a discolored creation, like funereal tapestry in the 
tombs of ancient kings. To the jaundiced eye, the pure, 
driven snow is yellow. So our moral and spiritual vision 
may be so diseased as to distort and discolor everything 
presented to that. Our pecuniary interests are often a 
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well-nigh insurmountable barrier in the way of our hear- 
ing and accepting the truth. That is a sadly instructive 
passage of the gospel history which tells of the young 
ruler who came to the Saviour, saying, “‘Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?”” He had 
kept all the commandments from his youth up, and doubt- 
less thought himself entitled to all the rewards of a perfect 
life. But when Jesus bade him, if he would prove the 
sincerity of his desire for holiness, to go and sell what he 
had, distribute to the poor, then come and be his disciple, 
it was discovered that his heart was more in love with 
riches than with righteousness. He had kept all the com- 
fnandments, and rendered due obedience to the law; but 
when required to humble that pride which he felt in his 
great wealth, to dethrone the one idol which shut out of 
his heart both the truth and spirit of the gospel, that was 
too much. He could not make so great a sacrifice, even 
to inherit eternal life; and turning back from the divine 
Teacher, preferring the treasures of earth to the treasures 
of heaven, he “‘ went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions.” ‘This isno unmeaning passage. It speaks in 
a voice of no doubtful significance, warning men to guard 
against the dangerous influence it sets forth, not to allow 
the love of riches to close the ear against the gospel ; not 
to desert Jesus when he requires a sacrifice of our worldly 
interests. 

But more potent than anything else to close the heart 
and ear against the gospel, are certain evil affections or 
loves, passions, pride, lust for place and power, and blind 
and bigoted attachment to sect and party. These are the 
strong men armed that guard the doors of human hearts 
against the divine truth and the spirit of love by which 
that truth is always accompanied. On one occasion, when 
the Saviour had spoken very pointedly of the evils of 
avarice, we are told that ‘‘ the Pharisees also who were 
covetous, heard all these things and they derided him.” 
But when he exposed the iniquity of their own hearts and 
the impurity of their lives, they were not content with 
derision ; they took counsel how they might put him to 
death ; sent cunning spies to propose specious questions 
to him, in hopes of drawing from him some political her- 
esy which would serve, with the people at least, as a pre- 
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text for his condemnation and death. And when he went 
still further, and exposed the hollowness of their religious 
pretensions—when he denounced the swift judgments of 
heaven upon that apostate generation, reeking in sins of 
deeper dye than those of Sodom, yet deeming themselves 
so holy; when he accused them of tithing anise, mint, 
and cugpmin, and neglecting the more weighty matters of 
judgment, mercy, and truth, their anger knew no bounds. 
Nothing would then satisfy them but his death. And 
when Pilate, heathen though he was, hesitated to sanction 
their violent proceedings, and sought to protect their vic- 
tim, they significantly hinted at what they misrepresented 
to be his political pretensions, and alluded to Pilate’s de- 
pendence upon the Roman emperor, saying, “ If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend. Whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Ceesar.”’ 

With this, as with so many other subjects which from 
time to time arrest our attention, the most available and 
instructive illustrations are afforded in the ministry of the 
Saviour and his disciples. And those who have never 
given particular attention to this topic, will be surprised 
to observe how often the pride, malice, and enmity of his 
hearers not only effectually shut out from their hearts the 
sublime truths which He taught, but led to the most mon- 
strous and wicked perversions both of his language and 
his miracles. Of the many cases which might be referred 
to, a few must suffice for the present purpose. 

When Jesus healed the man sick with the palsy, who 
was brought to him upon a bed, he said to him, consolingly, 
** Be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” _Immedi- 
ately the Scribes who were present exclaimed, ‘* This man 
blasphemeth!”? The multitude marvelled and glorified 
God; but the Scribes only cried out “ Blasphemy!” 
‘When he healed the withered hand upon the Sabbath day, 
the Pharisees, instead of discovering in that miracle the 
evidence that God was working with him, “‘ went out and 
held a council against him, how they might destroy him.” 
- ‘When he opened the eyes of the blind and loosed the 
tongues of the dumb, they said, ‘‘ This fellow casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils.” That a won- 
derful miracle had been wrought, they did not pretend to 
deny; but, rather than admit that he was endowed with 
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power and authority of God, they attributed these works 
of divine benevolence to the agency of demons. On one 
occasion, when they had demanded a sign of him, and 
his prophetic vision looked forward to the fearful close of 
his mortal career, and he saw standing there the cross, 
and near by the empty tomb, he replied, ‘“ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up again.” How 
serene a reference to that last agony, and the rising again 
from the dead ; and yet before the mock tribunal that con- 
demned him to death, the perversion of this language was | 
made one of the chief items of evidence against him. The 
suborned witness testified, ‘‘ This fellow said I am able 
to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three 
days.” “ Then the high priest rent his clothes and said, 
he hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have we of 
witnesses ?’” When he went into the temple and saw 
there the altars of Mammon, he exclaimed: “Is it not 
written, my house shall be called of all nations the house 
of prayer? but ye have made it aden of thieves.” “And 
the scribes and chief priests heard it, and sought how they 
might destroy him.” On another occasion, instead of 
receiving his divine instructions, and thanking God for the 
manifestation of such love and mercy, we are informed 
that “‘ the chief priests and scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft and put him to death.” So they sent 
their crafty messengers to him, inquiring whether it was 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar. He replied—‘ Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” They could make 
no reply to a command so evidently just; but they could 
pervert it, and mvke it serve against him at his condem- 
nation. They said “ we found this fellow perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying 
that he himself is Christ, a king.” For healing a man 
upon the Sabbath, who had been a cripple thirty-eight 
years, they sought to kill him; and when he called God 
his Father, they’ sought the more to kill him, on the ab- 
surd pretence that “he made himself equal with God.” 
On one occasion, wearied with their incessant perversions 
of his teaching, he exclaims, ‘“ Why do ye not understand 
my speech? even because ye cannot hear my word. Ye 
are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
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ye will do.”” When he opened upon the Sabbath the eyes 
of a man born blind, the Pharisees said, ‘ this man is not 
of God ; because he keepeth not the Sabbath day.” Again 
they exclaimed, ‘ he hath a devil and is mad, why hear 
ye him ?” 

The lives and ministry of the apostles furnish a still 
broader field, strown all over with similar facts. It mat- 
ters not whether Peter, Paul, John or Jesus teach; unless 
they speak to men who are willing to receive their teach- 
ing and make it the rule of their life; to men who are 
’ willing to abandon idolatry and serve the living and true 

God; men who are willing to give up the business of 
image-making, or any other immoral business however 
lucrative ; to men who are willing to make an effort to 
conquer the power of sin over their own hearts—to sub- 
due their passions, to control their lusts, to forsake their 
sinful and degrading habits, and endeavor to live a Chris- 
tian life ; unless they found in their hearers such a willing- 
ness to be taught—all their labor was in vain. It depended 
not only upon the preaching, but upon the hearing, 
whether their labors should bring forth the desired fruits. 
Their success depended not only upon the truth being 
taught, but upon its being received. It required of them 
to preach the gospel ; but it required no less imperatively 
of those to whom it was preached, to “ take heed how 
they heard.” 

Beet the foregoing examples we learn that those who 
listened to the Saviour for the purpose of hearing blasphe- 
my, heard it; those who listened to hear treason, heard 
that; those who watched to hear him speak against Moses 
and the law, heard that; while others, each according to 
the preparation of his own heart, heard only a despised 
Samaritan, a false prophet, a deceiver, a maniac, ora mad- 
man possessed of devils. Only those who listened to hear 
the divine truth, heard it and received him as the Messiah 
sent of God to be the Saviour of the world. And the same 
is true at the present day. If men go to church to hear 

doctrine, they will hear it; if to hear exhortation to the 
practical duties of life, they will hear that; if continually 
on the alert to hear some thrust at themselves, or their 
business, they will hear that;— in every case, they 
will hear that which the peculiar state of their minds and 
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hearts prepare them to hear. It is only when men repair 
to the church as to the house of God, with hearts prepared 
for the reception of divine truth, whatever may be its ap- 
plication to them, their opinions, their practices, or business, 
will they be able to hear the gospel, no matter how truth- 
fully preached or how faithfully applied. The responsi- 
bilities of hearing are co-extensive with those of preach- 
ing; and only when the conditions are complied with by 
both preacher and hearer, can gospel truth have free 
course run and be glorified. A. Re As 


Art. XXX. 


The Unitarian Theory of Regeneration. 


Regeneration. By Edmund H. Sears. Printed for the American 
a Association. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. pp. 

Tus work is especially authoritative as an exposition of 
the Unitarian theory of Regeneration, in that it “ was 
written at the request of the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, who earnestly commend 
it to public attention.” True, they may not, as individu- 
als, “ concur in every opinion advanced, nor adopt every 
verbal expression employed by the writer, but they unani- 
mously and cordially approve of the great thoughts and 
principles that form the basis of the work, and of the 
spirit and temper in which it is written.” 

A book on so momentous a theme, coming with a sanc- 
tion so much entitled to respect, speaking substantially for 
a large and intelligent class of Christians, and giving the 
subject so exhaustive a treatment as to bring forth state- 
ments on nearly all the essentials of theology, could not 
fail to receive our careful attention. With the exception 
of a single complaint, we have hardly anything to bestow 
upon it but praise. The style is perhaps too poetic for 
close argumentation, and the leading statements are smooth 
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and elegant rather than terse and striking. Yet the 
thought is remarkably clear, and the several propositions 
are so arranged that each receives light and explanation 
from every other. For symmetrical argumentation and 
perspicuous expression, not Whately could ask for any 
thing better. And the spirit of the book is truly fascinat- 
ing. Let no one say that controversial theology need be 
acrimonious ; for here is a treatise which comes directly 
in conflict with the cherished convictions of more than half 
of christendom, and yet the most rigid Calvinist shall read 
it and not find the equanimity of his spirit once disturbed. 

The very general satisfaction with which we have pe- 
rused the book, but deepens the disappointment which 
prompts,our solitary complaint. Here is a treatise which 
discusses the whole process whereby the sinner becomes 
the saint. It promises to give every step of the progress 
which cleanses the human heart of evil, whether heredi- 
tary or acquired, and which insures that consecration of 
its powers by which God is substituted in the place of self, 
and the holiest affections elicited of which the soul is in- 
herently capable. Now surely a work which enters so 
profoundly into the all-important question of human re- 
demption, will not fail at least to take a position on the 
great issue of human destiny. He that tells so well the 
process, will not hide his light as to the result. At all 
events, if the specific nature of his theme does not call 
upon him to argue the question as to the extent of salva- 
tion, he must be moved to give utterance to his hope and 
expectation relative thereto. Yet on this vital subject, Mr. 
Sears does not favor us with a single distinct and unequi- 
vocal statement! The nearest approach to anything like 
a position, is the following, which, however, he makes 
equivocal by the statement that he will not say what his 
words hint: 

‘«‘ The spiritual nature in man, answering to the spirit-world 
to which he is destined, and in which he already lives, is hardly 
less perceptible in his most fallen state, than in his state of pri- 
‘mal innocence. We will not say that he may not fall so low that 
the spirit shall cease to strive with him, and the inward ear shall 
be deaf to the heavenly voices.” (p. 99.) 


The last chapter contains several statements which look 
the other way; but so vague, so undetermined is their 
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significance, that they give very little clue to the author’s 
settled conviction, He tells us that there is a “law of 
progress,” made operative by Christianity, which in time is 
sure to regenerate the world. The central principle of re- 
generation is ‘ the law of descent restored to its beneficent 
operation ;”’ and the results of this principle are stated in 
words which may mean a complete restoration of souls. 
‘“‘ When the law of descent is restored completely to its be- 
neficent operation, and when it shall send along the future 
only an enlarging inheritance of good, society and the race, 
as well as the individual, will be regenerated, or, in Paul’s 
language, ‘ made alive in Christ;’ and then the night of 
centuries brightens into the millenial day. Sublime, there- 
fore, is the march of generations. 'The kingdom of Christ 
will not fail of its triumphs, since Christ not,less than 
Adam has become immanent in humanity.” (p. 248.) 

We have now given every thing in the book which can 
be considered as bearing on the ultimate issue of the work 
of regeneration. How meagre and undetermined our 
author’s statements are, our readers can judge. We are 
aware that it may be said, that the plan of the work—the 
specific subject involved—did not call for, and would not 
justify, a statement of the author’s opinions on the question 
of human destiny. His task was to present the principle 
of regeneration—to unfold its operations, to explain its 
methods and conditions by inquiry into the nature of hu- 
man depravity, and the terms of release therefrom. Why 
should he leave his proper subject to expatiate on another ? 
And yet it does seem to us that if an author really has 
convictions on the subject of the ultimate destiny of the hu- 
man race, he could hardly refrain from giving clear and 
frequent utterance to them while discoursing on a theme, 
which if it does not specifically embrace, directly leads to 
those convictions. Had he seen that the process of regen- 
eration surely led to the endless ruin of a portion of the 
human race, it certainly argues an unnatural indifference 
that no distinct utterance of his conviction escapes him ; 
and, on the other hand, if the means of regeneration, as 
they appear to him, are a guarantee of the entire redemp- 
tion of the race, he must be singularly wanting in emotion 
if so cheering a prospect does not elicit a word of exul- 
tation. 
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The ambiguity of Unitarianism on the subject of destiny, 
is not a little perplexing ; and for the reason that on nearly 
all other points we so cordially agree with them. Their 
theological literature is rich in its statements and elucida- 
tions of what we deem vital truths. It does justice, we 
think, to the nature of God, and the relations he sustains 
to man; it correctly apprehends the needs and capabilities 
of the soul; it is clear and profound in all that it says of 
the nature and condition of holiness, and, though present- 
ing the human side too exclusively, it enforces the volun- 
tary part which every sinner must take in the work of 
deliverance from sin. But we come to the question of 
destiny, and we find ourselves in a most anomalous posi- 
tion—neither agreeing with nor dissenting from Unitarian- 
ism, in doubt as to the intended use of words, dealing 
with phrases which have a Calvinistic tinge, and neverthe- 
less susceptible of a non-Calvinistic interpretation ! 

The Unitarian author who has given us the most satis- 
faction, is Dr. Dewey. ‘True, like most of his brethren, 
he is ambiguous and indefinite on the subject under 
notice. Nevertheless, he takes a position; and his posi- 
tion is, that, with reference to the extent of salvation, no 
position can be taken! He treats the subject of future 


punishment on scripture grounds; and his statement is, 
‘‘that the scriptural representations of future punishment 
are not literal nor definite.’ ‘They are not definite as 
regards the place or the circumstances of future punish- 
ment. ‘Neither are those terms, which describe the 


duration of future punishment, definite.” The future 


state is “the indefinite, the unknown state.’’ With 
regard to the scripture representations of the future, 
“there is an ambiguity, a generality, a vastness, a terror 


about them, that seems fitted to check our confident 
reasonings.” The essay to which we have referred, con- 


cludes with a statement of what the author deems the 
true position relative to the future state, that “‘ itis not our 
wisdom to speculate, but to fear.’’ - 


In all this, Dr. Dewey avows his purpose to avoid what 
he deems the extreme of Calvinism on the one hand, and 


that of Universalism on the other. He denies that the 
Scriptures teach the doctrine of endless punishment; he 
denies that they teach the doctrine of universal salvation ; 
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he denies that they teach the doctrine of the annihilation 
of the wicked; he denies that the Scriptures teach any- 
thing ‘ definite” on the subject of destiny. And by these 
several denials, he gives emphasis to his position, that the 
scripture representations, touching the future life, are 
* ambiguous,” are ‘ indefinite.” 

Now we certainly disagree with Dr. Dewey in what he 
thus affirms; nevertheless, we feel that he is definite even 
in his indefiniteness. On the subject of destiny he is 
nowhere, and he says so! Next to a point of agreement, 
the most agreeable thing is a point of contact; and the 
proposition that the whole question of the extent of human 
salvation is ambiguous” and “ indefinite,” presents a 
point of contact. It is'a point. We ought, perhaps, to 
state that Dr. Dewey, in his work containing his essay on 
Future Punishment, claims to speak for the Unitarian 
denomination. His preface opens with the words: ‘‘The 
volume here offered to the public, is designed to give a 
comprehensive reply to the question, What is Unitarian- 
ism ?’? The same purpose is recognized in the last para- 
graph of the preface, in which he specifies the points 
which his volume discusses, and with reference to each of 
which points his purpose is announced “ to present, some- 
what at large, the general views entertained among Unita- 
rians.”” This would be quite satisfactory if it were really 
by authority. But Unitarians are not usually disposed to 
permit any one to speak for them, and they will deny that 
the author named has any warrant to set forth their opin- 
ions. It is indeed true that Unitarian practice confirms 


what Dr. Dewey frankly affirms. It is seldom that we 
find anything in the periodicals of Unitarians, or listen to 
anything in their sermons, which avows a settled position 
as to the final issues of God’s moral government. As a 


general thing, the subject is avoided ; or, if alluded to, the 
words are of so vague a character as plainly evinces a lack 


of settled conviction on the subject. Such, we say, is the 
general way in which Unitarians dispose of the question 
of human destiny. And the rule is proved by the excep- 


tions. If a definite view on the subject finds expression 
in a Unitarian sermon or periodical, the circumstance 


arrests attention and proves a theme of wonderment. Let 
a Unitarian avow belief in the doctrine of endless punish- 
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ment, or on the other hand, let him give expression to the 
doctrine of universal salvation,—in either case the fact is 
deemed novel. A few years since, the prospect of an 
ultimate universal deliverance from sin, was put forth by 
a Unitarian body—not indeed as an issue distinctly re. 
vealed, not even as a deduction plainly warranted by the 
facts of revelation, but as a “ glorious hope;” and even 
this degree of explicitness excited much comment in the 
papers of the several religious sects. It was not deemed 
strange that the prospect of universal salvation found ex- 
pression rather than that of endless punishment; it was 
deemed strange that anything should be said on the sub- 
ject—that there should be even an approach towards a 
position. ; 

We repeat, the general tenor of Unitarian literature im- 
plies the correctness of what Dr. Dewey boldly states. 
Would the body of Unitarians openly and unequivocally 
give his statements their sanction — would they every- 
where, and at all times, keep prominent and distinct the 
position that the great subject of the ultimate destiny of 
of the human race, is “ indefinite” and “ ambiguous,” and 
hence that no position ought to be, or can be taken 
with reference to it—would they plant themselves on this 
position of no position,—the whole ground of distrust be- 
tween them and Universalists, would be at once removed. 
We should then know both our points of agreement and of 
contact; and with this understanding of the principles 
which unite us, and of those which divide us, mutual con- 
fidence would be restored, and petty jealousies and suspi- 
cions would disappear. ‘ 

We have permitted ourselves to run into considerable 
of a digression—a pardonable and not unprofitable one, 
we trust. We come to the Unitarian theory of Regenera- 
tion as authoritatively expounded in the book named at 
the head of this article. Mr. Sears divides the general sub- 
ject into three parts—The Natural Man, The Spiritual 
Nature, The New Man. We cannot of course give even 
a general’ statement of all the positions defended in the 
_ work, for though moderate in size, it covers nearly the 

whole ground of polemical theology. The important point 
established in the first part, is the proposition, that evil in- 
stincts are acquired and become hereditary. This is not 
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the idea of original sin. A sound distinction is made 
between hereditary sin and hereditary propensities to sin 
— between hereditary guilt and hereditary evil. Nev- 
ertheless, this fact of transmitted evil, of hereditary evil 
instincts, is most important, because regeneration is con- 
summated by release from them. With this distinction, 
he states the proposition : 


“Transmissive dispositions, and proclivities to evil, coming 
down along 4 line of tainted ancestry, and gathering strength and 
volume on their way by every generation that transmits them, is 
a fact that is universal, and so an irreversible law of human de- 
scent.” (p. 19.) 


In confirmation of the truth of this principles. we are 
referred to its operation in the several types of the human 
race, particularly the African, the Jew, and the Saxon, 
whose several characteristics descend through innumera- 
ble generations, without being weakened. Family ha- 
treds, malformations of mind and body, habits, diseases, 
pass from father to son. Language, in which transmis- 
sive qualities are contained, is emphatically corroborative 
of the principle. We quote a single paragraph. 


‘If we narrow down our sphere of observation from races 
and nations to private households, we get illustrations of the 
law of descent which are familiar to all. The resemblance 
which was general becomes more and more special till we come 
down to single families. How notorious is the fact, that the 
peculiar mental, moral, and physical qualities of the parents are 
coined anew and expressed in the features and toned in the tem- 
peraments of the children! ‘When children of the same family 
have been separated wide asunder, and the streams of migration 
have diverged into regions having no intercommunication, and 
the modifying influences of climate, marriage with other families, 
and diversified occupations have been at work two hundred 
years, still we have known the stranger pass from one region to 
the other and point out the common descendants before hearing 
their names. Thus habits of mind become inwrought and 
infibred with the natures of offspring. And thus fearful are our 
responsibilities, for such is the poison or the healing virtue 
which we infuse into the stream of being that sweeps by ué. 
According to the life within which we choose to cherish and 
manifest, we leave an inheritance of blessing or a cleaving curse 
to the generations!” (p. 26.) 

Vol. XIV. 35 
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It is the law of descent therefore, bringing accumulated 
evil, and furnishing the proclivities to sin, which is the 
occasion of man’s degradation, and which makes regene- 
ration necessary. But the same law is beneficent, for 
good disposition and proclivities to virtue are by its oper- 
ation also transmissive ; and not less efficient for the soul’s 
deliverance from evil, than for its degradation, it makes 
regeneration possible. Mr. Sears unfolds, at considerable 
length, the beneficent operation of thelaw. He vindicates 
it as essential to the existence of society, and as the prin- 
ciple by which it emerges from barbarism, into the 
highest forms of life. 


‘““We vindicate the law of transmissive qualities and procliv- 
ities as essential to the permanence and the very existence of 
society. Unless the peculiar genius and dispositions of parents 
were produced anew in their descendants, through successive 
generations, what would humanity present but a mass of hetero- 
geneous and discordant aton.s? Societies, states, and nations 
could not be formed out of them and perpetuated. Society is 
the collective man, having a unity of its own, existing not only 
in a given locality, but through indefinite periods of time ; hav- 
ing, like the individual, a development of its powers from youth 
to maturity and age; having a work to do on the earth; having 
schemes of improvement to be formed and matured through a 
series of generations. In order to this, the peculiar loves, tastes, 
and aptitudes of the fathers must ever be produced anew; the 
past must ever live in the present; the spirit of ancestry must 
go down in unbroken line to a remote posterity. The children 
cherish the memory of the fathers, inherit their life, and take up 
the work they left to make it over in turn to a new generation. 
Thus, while the individual is weak, society is strong. The in- 
dividual is ephemeral, but society is immortal. The individual 
can do comparatively nothing; society accomplishes works of 
skill and grandeur which are the wonder and the charm of 
ages. . . . The law of descent in its beneficent operations is the 
grand principle of organization by which humanity rises out of 
barbarism into its loveliest forms of life and beauty. Around 
this are formed, first families, then states and empires, then races, 
then a humanity full and complete, organism within organism, 
with all their interdependences and interactions, each homoge- 
neous in itself, and operating for the good of all, forming to- 
gether a human race that develops all the forces of human 
nature, and reflects in every possible way the charms and glories 
of the Divine. Such may it one day become, And the law of 
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descent is an ever-recurring security, that society shall not be 
subject to violent and destructive changes. Like the individual, 
its improvement and renovation shall not break up the continuity 
of its being. Even if it be on a course of deterioration, it shall 
decline and be dissolved with the least possible of individual 
suffering and ruin. But let that law cease by which generation 
links to generation, without which there is no hearty love and 
reverence of ancestry, without which the fathers cannot live in 
the future nor the children in the past, and society, if it could 
exist at all, would be always in a whirl of revolution. Every 
reform would be a destruction and a re-creation out of ruin, if, 
indeed, there could be enough of elective affinity among the cha- 
otic atoms for any reconstruction to become possible. Every 
important change would be by dissolving the fabric into ‘ the 
dust and powder of individuality.’” (pp. 60-62.) 


It is the frequent mistake of Unitarians to treat the 
subject of regeneration too subjectively. They describe 
man’s work in effecting the result with great distinctness; 
but here they virtually leave the matter. In Dr. Chan- 
ning for instance, we seldom find anything referred to 
God or to any outward source. Man saves himself, and 
no being or influence other than himself assists him. In 
‘human salvation, God might as well not be, for the theory 
to which we refer does not permit him—does not give 
him opportunity, to be of any service. We are glad to 
perceive that Mr. Sears has not been misled by the course 
of his predecessors. We quote the following with much 
satisfaction. 


‘“‘The declarations of Scripture which describe God as acting 
upon man and working in man, naturally arrange themselves 
into two general classes. In the first place, they set forth the 
doctrine most distinctly and unequivocally, that God works in 
all men ; that his is that universal and incumbent spirit by which 
all minds, whether Christian or heathen, discern a power above 
and within themselves, an everlasting law that lies upon them 
and seeks its realization in all their voluntary actions. This eter- 
nal spirit, whether transfused through nature and making all 
sensible things to copy out the eternal mind, or whether coming 
directly from within, has the same end, to woo the human spirit 
to itself.” (p. 73.) 


_ In accordance with this recognition of God’s interven- 
tion and co-operation in the work of regeneration, our au- 
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thor takes occasion to record a formal dissent from what, 
if we do not misjudge, is a common practice with his 
brethren. 


‘Let one start, then, with the assurance that moral excellence 
is self-development out of an original fund of goodness deposited 
in human nature, the exercise of an independent faculty of his 
own. It results inevitably from this, that all culture will start 
from self and centre around it, and have self-exaltation for its ob- 
ject. Itresults just as inevitably, that all the pride of the natu- 
ral man will be excited and developed, and intellectual culture 
and religious forms and ceremonies will serve alike to inflame its 
fires. The dignity of human nature will consist, not in its ca- 
pacity to receive the Divine Image, as the placid and lowly lake 
receives the glowing skies into its tranquil deeps, but in its 
power of exhibiting a dignity and splendor out of itself, which 
resemble the splendors of the Godhead. The human soul will 
seem to itself a portion of the Divinity, and sufficient unto 
itself for all its progress and culture. Whatever virtues and 
moralities are put on, they are but the exhibitions of self; 
whatever be the forms of devotion, they are but the splendid 
liturgy that ‘ wafts perfume to pride.’” (p. 106.) 


The first result in the process of the regenerative work, 
is the reception of the divine agency into the soul in order 
to deliverance through it. And thus we have God’s 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit in man. This is the spiritual influ- 
ence that comes from without. Then comes that inward 


change whereby the gaze of the soul is turned from self 
to God. And lastly, 


“All hereditary evil is expelled,—that gang of lusts and 
passions, and the brood of lies which they engender, which re- 
quire to be killed, since they cannot be converted; to be scourged 


out of the temple, since they cannot be made fit for its service,” 
(p. 128.) 


We must here give our author’s summing up of the doc- 
trine of regeneration, as expounded in his work. 


‘‘ The sum of our doctrine, then, on this vitally important sub- 
ject is this. 
' _ Regeneration, in its internal nature and process, includes three 
3:— 
First, the receiving the divine life into our inmost being through 
those capacities that open inward towards God and the spirit- 
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world,—the divine life imparted by the Holy Spirit that ever 
breathes through the heart of humanity. 

Secondly, moved by this divine and attractive force, our natu- 
ral powers, intellectual, affectional, and active, incline towards 
God, and are drawn into his service. : 

Thirdly, all corrupt instincts, whether we acquired them our- 
selves or received them as the foul inheritance of the past, con- 
stituting the Adam of consciousness, are expelled. This is 
the old man which is put off as the new man is unfolded from 
within. 

The new man is known and characterized,— 

By the new motives which are the springs of conduct. Hope 
of reward and fear of punishment both give place to an ever- 
abounding love. In other words, we act not from motives drawn 
from the future, but from the glad promptings of the present 
hour. Hence, again,— 

By a new kind of worship; for we do not seek God to pur- 
chase his future favor, or to deprecate his wrath, but because he 
is our present life and joy, and our powers lift the spontaneous 
hymn to his praise. 

By a new enjoyment of external things, since the light and 
peace within us invest the world without us with their sun-bright 
hues, and since even the body which we wear is pliant to the 
new power that shapes the internal man, and makes the external 
reflect its radiance. 

By the new morality in which the new life seeks expression 
and embodiment, when the soul puts on righteousness, and it 
clothes her, and makes justice her robe and diadem.”’ (pp. 134-35.) 


Our limits forbid that we should consider, or even enu- 
merate the means by which these several results are at- 
tained. They indeed present some questionable points. 
But however we might dissent from some of his statements, 
we readily agree with the general current of his argument. 
He has left the subject at the point where perhaps Univer- 
salists too often commence. We do not care to repeat 
the argumentation by which the ultimate issues of the re- 
generative scheme are shown to be thorough and universal. 
Our readers are perhaps less familiar with the reasonings 
which we have now given from our Unitarian author. We 
trust they will not treat them slightingly even if wanting, 
—as we feel that they are—in that continued argument 
which seems their proper complement. G. H. E. 


30* 
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Art. XXXI. 
Literary Notices. 


1. A Commentary on the New Testament. By Lucius R. Paige. 
oe IV. Epistle tothe Romans. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 1857. 
pp. 376. 

WE have not permitted the excellence of the former volumes 
of Mr. Paige’s Commentary to be any ground of judgment in 
forming an estimate of the new volume. The dissimilarity be- 
tween the Gospels and the Epistles, considered as subject-matter 
for commentary, must be obvious at a glance. Narrative dis- 
course and logical treatise present very little in common to him 
whose office it is to elucidate. There is about the same differ- 
ence between the Gospel of John and the Epistle to the Romans, 
that holds between Hume’s History of England and Locke’s 
Essay on the Understanding. We have felt called upon, there- 
fore, to make up our judgment of Mr. Paige’s fourth volume, 
with very little regard to his first volumes. We find but a 
single fault of which to complain—there is too much commentary. 
For instance, the words, “‘ To declare,” do not need the comment- 
ary, ‘For the purpose of declaring, or making known.”’ The 
question ‘‘ what then ?”’ is quite as clear as the question, “‘ What 
follows?” With occasional excesses, such as these, the work is 
almost out of the reach of criticism—clear, lucid, and direct. 
No foreign matter is obtruded; every word of commentary 
bears upon the text. The best proof of learning, the absence of 
all display of learning, appears throughout the volume. Very 
great skill, and a patience characteristic of the author, are ex- 
hibited in paraphrasing, and making connected and distinct, the 
frequent circumlocutions and parentheses of the apostle’s style. 
We direct particular attention to the comments on the fifth, sixth, 
and eleventh chapters, as examples. The author embraces 
proper opportunities to make the point of his explanation tell 
against modern objections to the faith which he thinks is expli- 
citly taught in the Epistle. A happy instance occurs under the 
firsi verse of the sixth chapter. We do not, of course, assent 
toa ll the expositions of the author; for it is not at all probable 
tha: any one can write a commentary on such a book as the Ro- 
mans, with which any other person will wholly agree. For in- 
s‘ance, we cannot think that the word “dead,” in the seventh 
yerre of the sixth chapter, has reference to physical death. Bu‘ 
wh le we might single out instances of disagreement, we can 
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heartily congratulate the author on his very great success, and 
the denomination on having so substantial and so much needed 
an addition to its standard books. 


2. The Pastor’s Bequest. Selections from the Sermons of Rev. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. Boston: Abel Tomp- 
kins, 1857. 


A distinguished living theologian classifies sermons under 
three heads: first, the speculative—the purpose of which is to 
expound and illustrate difficult or abstruse topics, and which 
addresses itself to the understanding ; second, the practical, 
which comes to man as a sinner, and aims at his restoration; 
third, the pious, which comes to man as a sinner, and is designed 
to encourage, console, and sanctify, and which, therefore, has 
nothing to do with unregenerate man, who is not in the proper 
state for consolation and encouragement, Accepting this classi- 
fication as substantially correct, under which head shall we class 
the sermons in the very elegant volume before us? We do not 
hesitate to answer, under the third. Not that so large a variety 
of discourses will ever be exclusively of any one specific charac- 
ter. Mr. Bacon preached both speculative and practical sermons, 
as it would be easy to verify by citations from The Pastor’s Be- 
quest. But the leading tendency of his mind was towards the 
consolatory, and finds an echo in the souls of the good, rather 
than of the corrupt. In this particular he stands out quite dis- 
tinct in our denomination. No one that we can name makes 
any approach to him. And the sermons selected by Mrs. Bacon, 
and published with the appropriate title, The Pastor’s Bequest, 
is something quite unique in our literature. 

Mr. Bacon’s spontaneous power was always a marvel to us. 
We could never appreciate it. His singular gift made us, in 
this particular, feel poor indeed, We never could see, or in 
any way recognize, the working of his mind. There appeared to 
be no work. The fountain was full, and when occasion called 
there was an overflow of course. This was all we could compre- 
hend ; and it is all the analysis of his powers that we can give. 
In the volume before us, we have thirty-five Discourses, selected 
in part by himself. The taste and discrimination of the editor 
called out by what was literally a “labor of love,” have com- 
pleted what the author’s plan left unfinished; and no one will 
say that the work has not been well executed. 

It is due that we let the excellence of the book speak for it- 
self; and yet so numerous are the paragraphs we would be glad 
to quote, that the task of selection is not easy. In the sermon 
on ‘‘ Immortality Revealed,” the preacher brings out a thought 
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which strikes us as new—that reasoning on the subject of 
immortality was not so satisfactory to the ancients as the assur- 
ance of tnstinct. 


** Now one thing is certain, the idea of a future life was com- 
mon to all ages. The history of religions and philosophies 


shows this. The idea has run thus the race, and the exceptions 
have only proved the generality of the rule; and in proportion 
as the mind has been cultivated, it has been interested in this 
great idea, asthe more a man becomes wealthy the more he is 


interested in the securities of property. But still it is true, that 


the conviction has been as strong where there was no regard for 


logic and reasoning, as where the most use has been made of 
these; and, indeed, it might be shown, that the instinct on im- 
pulse—the conviction of a future life independent of reasoning, 
has been more powerful, and has shown itself in sublimer deeds 


than where it appears to be only a production of philosophizing. 
The Indian who, as ‘ simple nature’ had taught him, looks above 


the cloud-capped heaven as his future home, has folded his arms 
and sung his death song as his canoe went over the cataract, with 
a sublimer heroism than Cato plunged the dagger to his heart, after 


he had been made to feel that Plato ‘reasoned well.’” (p. 164.) 


The sermon, “ Visitations from God,” is, we think, worthy of 


Martineau. How rich in truth and in comfort is the paragraph 
in illustration of the fact that there are visitations from God—a 


fact however as full of terror to the invalid soul as of comfort to 
those whose purity fit them for such a presence. 


«‘ By the same general law of sympathy it is right to speak of 
the visitations of God. We speak of a person being distant 
when it is our feelings, our thoughts, our surmises, that create 


the distance. California was very distant to thousands till they 


sent their sympathies there and drew it, as it were, near to them, 


So with any place. Not that the place is affected at all, but our 
hearts are. . So with God. Our thoughts do not travel to affect 
him, as an embassy acts upon a king to make him pliant and 
merciful to persons in his power. No; he is without variable- 
ness or the shadow of turning. God is to us like the air charged 
with electric vitality. We bathe our bodies, we apply themeans 
of quickening the action of the bodily organism, and we go forth 


into the cold air to receive strength. It is not the atmosphere 
_ that changes, but our bodies. There, in its vastness, utterly 


beyond our power to affect its temperature, is the boundless sea 


of air. Into it we must go, to be affected by it as we have pre- 
pared ourselves to be affected. So, reverently be it spoken, is 
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the relation of God to us and our relation to God. Poor and 
mean is the comparison, as are all comparisons that attempt to 
image God, but it will grow in greatness and significance the 
more we study it. It will at least impress the fact upon our 
minds, that if, to us, God is not in a place, or if he is there only 
to haunt us as an object of terror, or is there to overwhelm and 
oppress as mere almightiness and irresistible will, the fault is in 
us; the evil is in our conceptions, our superstitious and our 


guilty fears, our ignorance or unbelief. The invalid shrinks 
from contact with the balmiest summer air; so the invalid mind 


shrinks from the presence of God, and wants nothing so much 


as the spot where it can say, God is not in this place! Like 
Adam, it would hide from the Omnipresent.”” (pp. 271-272.) 


We must make one more extract, and this from the discourse, 
*‘Religion a Necessity.”” Too many look upon religion as a 


convenience, without a consciousness that its connection with 


the spiritual nature is as vital as that of the atmosphere with the 


lungs. 


*‘It is singular to notice the arguments which are commonly 
set up for religion as a cheap police, an excellent economist, a 


protector of respectability, a sort of life-insurance—something 
that may environ us without, rather than something that should 


strike in to the very core of our being, and show itself in the 
quality of our life. Some reccive it, says an acute divine, ‘as 
too great to be patronized and too true to be proved.’ These 


are the only vital Christians. To them religion is a necessity 


like the lungs, the heart, the brain. It is the’ breathing, the 


pulsating, the quickened seat of life. It is a thing that calls us, 
rather than a thing called, as the Saviour said, ‘ Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.’ The reason why men are 


shaken from their religious ground, and become skeptics, is, most 


commonly, because when they had a religion it was rather the 
dream of the fancy than the bride of the soul; it was something 


that had been outside of them, now worrying, now coaxing 
them, and not’a presence entering into the heart and taking its 
portion as the heir of the throne. We find such persons in the 


church ; they suddenly start up and cry out, ‘I now know reli- 
gion to be a reality,’ and they date a new existence from that 


hour. Before that, it was a word, a dream, a tradition; but now 
it is the life of life—a necessity— it is something to which they 
answer as the whole mechanism of the time-piece answers to the 


main-spring.” (pp. 818-819.) E. 
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3. Illustrations of the Divine Government. By T. Southwood 
= M.D. Fourth American Edition, New York: Henry Lyon. 
1857. 


We risk nothing in saying that this is the most fascinating 
book ever written on an abstruse theme. As aspecimen of clear, 
forcible, and, in most particulars, convincing argumentation—and 
this in a line of reasoning usually deemed dry and repulsive—it 
has no rival in the same department of literature. We know not 
how many times we have read it, and every time with increased 
delight. It is the marvel of metaphysics in the many respects 
in which it is metaphysical; and in those parts which present 


the scriptural argument, the smooth, close joints which cement 


passage with passage have little in common with that barbarous 
mangling of the Word, which very often goes under the name of 
‘** Scriptural proofs.”” It has made its mark on the theology of 


the age; and the theologian who has not read Smith on the 


Divine Government, is yet to become acquainted with a model 


work in his department of study. Let not the inference be drawn 
that we assent unqualifiedly to the positions taken by Smith. 
Very much of his Scripture argument, though admirable in its 
manner and spirit, we deem fallacious. On the subject of future 
punishment, we think he seriously misapprehends the meaning of 
the scripture writers. The first part of his book, in which he 
treats more specifically of the Divine Government, presents the 
argument for what is usually called necessity. The objection 
which we feel—we do not say the one which we can successfully 
defend—is that his reasoning on this point precludes the possibil- 
ity and the very idea of morality. We always associate with 
the notion of morality, voluntary purpose, self-created motive ; 
but the argument of Smith fixes desires, motives, and deeds, as 
so many links in the chain of cause and effect. His notion of 
freedom is hardly distinguishable from that of constraint—except 
that the constraint is mental and not physical. His reasoning is 
strong and seemingly conclusive, and we should promptly fall in 
with it, if conscience, on its own account and without any regard 
to the argument, did not interpose. ; 

Our purpose, however, is not to criticise, but to congratulate 
the reader that a work of such singular merit and attraction, so 
long out of print, is now made accessible, and in a very desira- 
ble form, by the New York publisher. It is a work of no ephe- 


meral value, and nothing is risked by its reprint. E. 


. 4, Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews.. By Albert Barnes. In two 
volumes. New York: Ivison & Phinney. pp. 372, 368. 


This collection embraces eighteen articles, five of which are 
addresses delivered before literary institutions, the others being 
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essays and reviews which appeared originally in the Christian 
Spectator and the Biblical Repository. The first article, on But- 
ler’s Analogy, and which perhaps has had more readers than any 
other elaborate production from the same pen, appeared in 1830. 
The article numbered eleven in the present arrangement,on The 
Position of the Christian Scholar, bears date 1850. The other 
articles are scattered along between these two dates. The bulk 
of the two volumes is specifically theological; yet we have one 
article on The Works of Lord Bacon, one on The Desire of Rep- 
utation, one on The Choice of a Profession, and one on The 
Literature and Science of our Country—in all of which the 
theological bearing, though prominent, is incidental rather than 
special. Three very elaborate papers,—Episcopacy Tested by 
Scripture, Scriptural Argument on the Episcopal Contro- 
versy, The Position of the Evangelical Party in the Episcopal 
Church—comprising nearly half of the first volume—give a 


very comprehensive statement of the Presbyterian argument on 
the subject involved. The entire work gives the twenty years’ 
labor of one of the clearest, most learned, earnest, and withal 
indefatigable theologians of which any age or country can boast. 
Emphatically as we dissent from many of the opinions of Albert 
Barnes, we can mention but few names that call up a more pro- 
found sentiment of respect. It is certain that we have found no 
other Calvinistic writer whom we can read so much to our edifi- 
cation and profit. We must add in this connection, that though 
we term him Calvinistic, no writer has more effectually disposed 
of pure Calvinism than Albert Barnes; and though it would 
occasion him grief were he assured that many of his paragraphs 
contain the essential of Universalism, we must think that even in 
his great essay on Butler’s Analogy—much of which is intended 
as a direct disproof of Universalism—contains not a little that 
at least seems to sanction our faith. The subsequent reasoning 
to show that the results of the atonement will not be universal, 
does not weaken the force of his admission, that the doctrine of 


@ universal atonement is confirmed by the analogy of nature. 


“We can no more doubt,” he says, “that it (the atonement) 
had this original, universal applicability, than we can any of the 
plainest propositions of the Bible. If this is not clear, nothing 
can be clear in the use of the Greek and English tongues—and 
we discern in this, we think, a strict accordance with the ordi- 
nary provisions which God has made for man. We look at any 
of his gifts—from the smallest that makes life comfortable, to the 
richest in redemption, and we shall not find one that in its nature, 
is limited in its applootility to any class of individuals. The 
sun on which we look sheds his rays on all—on all alike; the 
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ait we breathe has an original adaptation to all who may inhale 
it, and is ample for the want of any number of millions. From 
the light of the feeblest star, to full-orbed day ; from the smallest 
dew-drop to the mountain-torrent; from the blushing violet to 
the far-scented magnolia; there is an original applicability of the 
gifts of Providence to all the race. They are fitted to man as 
man, and the grandeur of God’s beneficence appears in spreading 
the earth with fruits and flowers, making it one wide garden, in 
place of the straitened Paradise that was lost. We might defy 
the most acute defender of the doctrine of limited atonement to 
produce an instance in the provisions of God, where there was 
a designed limitation in the nature of the thing. We shall be 
slow to believe that God has not a uniform plan in his mode of 
governing men.” (pp. 63-64.) 


We shall be excused if we so far extend this notice as to quote 
a still more emphatic protest against the notion of a limited 
atonement, from the article on The Relation of Theology to 
Preaching. Having said that this notion is so abhorrent to 
human feelings that men would abandon preaching and take to 
farming or teaching, or to the mechanic arts, rather than preach 
it, he adds: 


« As a matter of fact, therefore, the doctrine of limited atone- 
ment is not and cannot be preached. It is found in ancient 
books of divinity, written in a sterner age, and when the princi- 
ples of interpretation were less understood, and the large and 
liberal nature of the gospel was less appreciated. It is ‘ petri- 
fied’ in certain creeds maintained by the church, made firm, like 
fossil remains in a transition state, when ancient opinions were 
passing to a more liberal form. It is taught in a few seminaries, 
where men feel themselves constrained to repress the warm emo- 
tions of their own souls, and are prohibited from allowing their 
minds to reach conclusions which they can scarcely avoid. But 
the doctrine is not preached except when the heart is cold and 
dead. It is not preached when the soul is on fire with the love 
of men, and when the cross in its true grandeur and glory rises 
to view. It is never preached in a revival of religion—a proof, 
not feeble, that the doctrine is not true.” (p. 74.) 


We can but think that an extension of the same reasoning 
would lead to a protest against the notion of a limited result of 
the atonement, as well as against a limited intention thereof. 
The writings of Albert Barnes very often cross our convictions ; 
névertheless the student that does not possess them, is deprived 
of one of the great lights of the present age. E. 
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5. The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Fielding. In four volumes. 
_ New York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 


The publication of that series of British novels, which, com- 
mencing near a century and a half ago with Fielding, and em- 
bracing successively the works that have given “ glory and fame” 
to the fictitious literature of England, is, we are confident, one 
of the most commendable enterprises of the present day. The 
novels of Fielding and Smollett, though reflecting as they do the 
coarseness and often the vulgarity of an unrefined age and commu- 
nity, are nevertheless reflectors of saintly virtues when compared 
with the subtle, insinuating delicate touches of “life,” which 
make many of the most popular of modern works of fiction 
poisonous to the moral life of their readers. If the supply is 
indicative of a want, we are glad at the proof which this enter- 
prize gives, that the taste of the reading public begins to revolt 
at the enervating fictions which have been so rife during the few 
past years, and finds a welcome substitute in the stout, vigorowa, 
wholesome prose of the old English novelists. 

The works of Henry Fielding are entertaining to two clases 
of readers—those who read them for the story only, and those 
who read them for the satires on the corrupt men and measures 
of the age, which gives a special significance to Fielding’s char- 
acters, not seen, however, by the superficial. The life of Fielding 
was wayward and often frivolous. His youth—he was but 
twenty when he came “to town ”—could not resist the tempta- 
tions which men and women of fashion, attracted by his dazzling 
genius, threw in his way. Dissipation, with its accompanying 
irregularities, soon made its mark upon him, and poverty and 
wretchedness filled many long intervals between the festivities 
and gayeties which his jovial spirits never wholly relinquished. 
One of his most discriminating admirers, Thackeray, says of him, 
that notwithstanding the irregularities of his life, “that man 
retains some of the most precious and splendid’ human: qualities’ 
and endowments. He has an admirable natural love of truth, 
the keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the happiest satir- 
ical gift of laughing it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise 
and detective ;. it flashes upon a rogue and lightens up a rascal’ 
like a policeman’s lantern. He is one of the manliést and kind- 
liest of human beings: in the midst of all his imperfections, he 
respects female innocence and infantine tenderness, as you would 
suppose such a great-hearted, courageous’ soul would respect and 
care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, truth-tell- 
ing as he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender. 
He will give any man his ow sn cannot help kindness and‘ 
profusion. He may have low — but not a mean mind; he 


VOL. XIV. 
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admires with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies at 
his work.”’ The same author quotes Gibbon: ‘ * Our immortal 
Fielding,’ Gibbon writes, ‘was of the younger branch of the 
Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburgh. The successors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of England; but the romance of ‘Tom Jones,’ that 
exquisite picture of human manners, will outlive the palace of 
the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria.’ There can be 
no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge.. To have your 
name mentioned by Gibbon, is like having it written on the 
dome of St. Peter’s. Pilgrims from all the world admire and 
behold it.” 

The New York edition is convenient as regards form, size, and 
print ; and besides is the only one accessible without any outlay 
of money which very few can afford. It will doubtless be greatly 
instrumental in making modern readers acquainted with the not 
over-elegant manners of a former day. E. 


6. Homiletics, or the Theory of Preaching. By A. Vinet, D.D. 
Translated and Edited by Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. New York: Ivi- 
son & Phinney. pp. 524. 


7. Pastoral Theology. By A. Vinet, D.D. Translated and Edited _ 
by Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. With Notés, and an Additional Chapter 
by the Translator. New York: Ivison & Phinney. pp. 387. 


These works, though essentially different in plan, yet treat of 
the same general subject. Their author, as we hardly need say, 
is the greatest of the Swiss theologians, and is particularly dis- 
tinguished for the originality of his thought and for the lucid- 
ness of his style. We know not how to characterize his Homi- 
letics better than by stating that it seems to invert the usual 
method, and instead of making rules the medium of introduc- 
tion to principles, it begins with principles, and so suggests rules 
only as their necessity or significance becomes obvious. It bears 
a relation to most treatises on the same subject, similar to that 
which Campbell’s Rhetoric bears to the work of Blair—that is 
to say, it is substantially philosophical, probing the subject to its 
depth, developing the inherent necessities of the soul which call 
for the office of the preacher, and so giving those who have the 
patience to follow him, a profound apprehension of the necessary 
. methods pertaining to a successful ministry. The book is not to 
be read, but mastered ; a superficial reading might just as well 
be expended on a table of logarithms. It overflows with details 
which to those who do not see the thread on which they are strung, 
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will seem disjointed, fragmentary, and a severe trial to the mem- 
ory. If, however, the student will master the principle which 
gives unity, coherence and vitality, order will immediately rise 
out of chaos, and what otherwise appears a heterogeneous mass 
of items, will take the symmetry and obviousness of a system. 
The theology which is quite prominent in both books, espe- 
cially in the Pastoral Theology, is the Reformed Calvinistic. 
This, however, is for most part an incidental and not an essential 
feature, and to those who dissent from it need not be any serious 
hindrance. The specific subject is preaching; yet as the princi- 
ples of eloquence are the same in all departments, the general 
scholar, the man of taste, the lawyer, and the statesman, will find 
the works of Vinet suited to their respective wants. E. 


8. Science vs. Modern Spiritualism. A Treatise on Turning 
Tables, the Supernatural in general, and Spirits. Translated from the 
French of Count Agénor De Gasparin, by E. W. Robert, with an In- 
troduction by Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. tn two volumes. New York: 
Kiggins & habes 1857. pp. 470, 469. 


In these two volumes we have the results of a laborious at- 
tempt to examine the modern spirit-phenomena in the light of 
science. The author having retired into a village in Switzerland, 
—his personal as well as loyal attachment to the dethroned Louis 
Phillipe, making a residence in France, under the existing gov- 
ernment, distasteful to him,—he, in company with a few friends, 
devoted several months to experiments, with a view to test, in 
the only scientific way, the claims of Spiritualism, so called. A 
scholar and a man of science, he has brought to bear upon the 
testing and the interpreting of facts, the same principles that in 
other departments of investigation have made the present century 
the scientific era of the world. Not suffering the equilibrium 
of his judgment to be disturbed by considerations of the strange 
and mysterious, he has labored to gather facts and to theorize 
upon them, the same as if engaged upon the phenomena of gal- 
vanism, electricity, or any other of the accepted walks of science. 

The processes and results of his investigations, Count Gasparin 
gives in three parts, under the heads of Turning Tables, the 
Supernatural in General, and Spirits. A clue to the general 
character of his book is given in a single sentence of his Preface : 
‘‘ Experience teaches us that in general, illusions and lies subsist 
only by virtue of the truth that has been foolishly abandoned to 
them; this truth, distorted by some, and disdained by others, is 
the only life of systems incapable of existing by themselves.” 
Establishing the credibility of the phenomenon, Gasparin, deny- 
ing the spiritualistic theory, attempts to account for them by 
physical agencies. Frankly avowing our utter incompetency to 
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give even an opinion on the intrinsic merit of his theory, we may 
nevertheless assure our readers that his book is one of the marked 
productions of the age. Asa collection of the curious in fact, 
the subtle in disquisition, the ingenious in hypothesis, and the 
plausible in theory, it is eminently worthy the reputation of a 
man of science; and its aid will be invaluable to all who would 
seriously and patiently inquire into a subject, which, considering 
the hold it has upon a large proportion of the community, has 
vast practical importance. The volumes are handsomely printed, 
on clear and substantial paper. We commend the work to the 
particular attention of two classes—to those who are in the prac- 
tice of scouting the claims of everything new which does not 
accord with their habits of thinking, and to those, who on the 
other hand, are led off, if not astray, by every strange — 
merely because it is strange. 


9. History of the Apostolic Church; with a General Introduction 
to Church History. By Phillip Schaff Translated bey Edward D. 
Yeomans. New York: Charles Scribner. 8vo. pp. 68 


Every one who reads the production of a German author, 
makes up his mind in advance, not to be disheartened by the mys- 
ticism which characterizes German thinking, nor by the circum- 
locutions and involutions of style which make German rhetoric 
the worst that can be imagined. Dr. Schaff is a German; his 
erudition is German, and the language in which his Church his- 
tory is written is German. But, the solitary exception, so far 
as we have had experience, Dr. Schaff’s style is English— 
rather, is a blending of French and English, the point of the one 
being admirably set off by the terseness of the other. His read- 
ers need not brace themselves to endure the trials which almost 
all German authors inflict. Most of Dr. Schaff’s countrymen 
are well furnished with matter: but he blends matter and art: 
and it will not be easy to name either French or English 
author who has arranged his materials with a truer perception 
of the wants and the convenience of those who read. 

We have not given Dr. Schaff’s Church History, that thor- 
ough reading which we hope to do; but we have read parts of 
it many times, and have endeavored to familiarize our mind with 
the general significance of its contents. We certainly find very 
much in its inferences from which to dissent, emphatically. Trin- 
itarian and vicarious notions are all along assumed to be Chris- 
_ tian; and the apostles are made to sanction dogmas that never 
entered their minds. But we are prepared for such things, when 
we know the ecclesiastical relations of the author. And they 
trouble us very little. Surely the mind must be bigoted, that 
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refuses to receive the grain of truth, because with that grain he 
finds associated the chaff of error; especially when it is consid- 
ered that nothing is easier than the winnowing process, whereby 
the pure grain may be garnered, and the chaff destroyed. In 
Dr. Schaff’s work the chaff bears an insignificant proportion to 
the wheat, and the discriminating mind will not be likely to 
mistake the one for the other. 

The least satisfactory portion of Schaff’s history, is the intro- 
ductory chapter, in which he exhibits the preparation for Chris- 
tianity which heathenism developed. It is unsatisfactory because 
it is so brief. As we read it, we feel that the author is not tell- 
ing us all he knows; and an impatient desire is awakened that 
he should make a full and elaborate disclosure of the treasures 
which he so sparingly gives us. Would that some one, as thor- 
oughly furnished as Dr. Schaff, might do that rich theme justice. 

The lives and labors of the several apostles are sketched with 
considerable detail. The moral bearings of Christianity are 
treated in an original manner. The question of church govern- 
ment is discussed with careful reference to the New Testament 
epistles ; and commentators are not permitted to mystify the 
subject. A noble but too compendious chapter on heretical 
tendences closes the volume; leaving in the mind of the care- 
ful reader an earnest desire, that the learned author will not 


suffer the light, not yet disclosed, to be long hid under a bushel. 
The students of his Apostolic History will be eager to welcome 
other productions of the same pen. 


10. Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States; includ- 
ing Virginia, Kentucky, and all east of the Mississippi; arranged 
according to the Natural System. By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of 
Natural History in arand University. New York: Ivison & Phin- 
ney. ; 


11. Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology. Copiously ilius- 
trated by wood cuts drawn from Nature, and with a Complete Diction- 
ary of Botanical Terms. By Prof. Asa Gray. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney. 1857. 

In our utter incompetency to give an opinion of our own as 
to the merits of these two works, we shall be permitted to echo 
that of others, to the effect that they are without rival in the 
language—that there is, in fact, no work that, in any tolerable 
degree, can answer as a substitute for them. We are knowing 
to the fact that they are extensively used in the High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges of New England. The Manual is the 
larger work, and is pronounced by disinterested parties to be the 
most comprehensive and accurate text-book of Botany in print. 
Though an American work on American Botany, it has been in- 
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troduced into the University of Edinburgh. The smaller work, 


The Lessons, is intended for beginners, and treats of the princi- 


ples of Botany, and is much used in the common-school. The 
present editions are the last of several revisions, and are there- 
fore the ripest results of the author’s scholarship and experience. 


12. Jahn’s Biblical ne. Translated from the Latin, with 
Additions and Corrections. By Thomas C. Upham. New York: Ivi- 
son & Phinney. 8vo. pp. 573. 

A somewhat recent edition of this work gives us an opportu- 


nity to commend the New York print as a convenient octavo, 
with a type of good size, and with strong paper. The work 


itself has outlived any occasion for commendation. Like Cru- 


den’s Concordance, it is a necessity with which the biblical 


student finds it difficult to dispense. The prime requisite with 
dictionaries, gazetteers, and all books of frequent reference, is 
substantiality. Webster’s unabridged in gilt and morocco, may 
do for the centre-table, but is altogether too nice for use. The 


edition of Jahn, named above, has the qualities which commend it 
to the student. 7 


13. The volume of ‘‘ Sermons by Rev. Frederick W. Robin- 
son,”’ of the Church of England, admirably reprinted by Ticknor 
& Fields, should have treble the space devoted to them that we 


can afford. It is rare that one finds a book of sermons uniting 
such inspiring qualities. They are broad and generous. There 


is no taint in them of the peculiar Orthodox vices of religious 
thought, no tone of ecclesiastical arrogance. And yet they come 
from the domain of the “thirty-nine articles.” They are search- 


ing and natural, free and positive, spiritualistic in the whole 
atmosphere of their doctrine, and yet so strong and muscular in 


their statement that the most devoted lover of logic and hater of 
mysticism will be attracted by their admirable method and force 
of statement. And what is very rare in religious writing from 
the Trinitarian fold, they unite a deep devotion to Christianity as 
an external system of faith, with a constant/and clear perception of 


the foundation and endorsement of its vital principles in the con- 
stitution and aspirations of human nature. A better guide could 
scarcely be put into a young preacher’s hands, to show him how 


preaching can be systematic, devout, devoid of cant, broad, prac- 
tical, and level to the understanding of the ordinary auditor. 
We grieve to see that the sermons are a memorial of the author’s 
powers. We trust they will find wide circulation. K. 


14. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have added Gerald Massey’s 
Poems, so warmly eulogized lately by Walter Savage Landor, to 
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their increasing library of cheap volumes in blue and gold. It 


includes now Longfellow’s Poems and Prose Works, Mrs. Jame- 


son’s ‘Characteristics of Women,” Gerald Massey’s Poems, 
Whittier’s Poetical Works, and will be increased by a long list 
of brilliant titles. K. 


15. Messts, Crosby, Nichols & Co., have issed a new edition 
of the “ Lectures on Christian Doctrine,” by Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 


body, of Portsmouth. It is needless to commend this volume, 
we presume, to our readers. Undoubtedly the clerical portion 
of them are familiar with its strong grasp of the principal issues 
opened by the “Unitarian Controversy,” its candor, learning, 
and serious spirit. To say that there are points in which we 


should use a more positive tone than the accomplished author 


does is needless; since, there are probably, no two minds, deeply 
interested in the questions open between Sacrificial and Spiritual 
Christianity, that hold precisely concordant views, or that agree 
in the relative importance of the doctrines opposed. It is a val- 


uable confirmation of any belief we cherish to find it endorsed 
with emphasis by so careful a student and so reverent a thinker. 


16. Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co., have also issued a new 
and enlarged edition of the same author’s ‘‘ Sermons of Consola- 
tion.” We have been familiar with the former edition, and 


should be glad, if space permitted, to justify our sense of its 


richness, to those who are unacquainted with it, by quotations, 


and by the list of titles. Its freshness of devout feeling is fitly 
conveyed in a style that seems to gush from a full mind, devoted 
with perfect simplicity to the service of a Christian heart. x. 


17. Another volume of Sermons comes to us from the same 


house, bearing the name of the late lamented Dr. Ephraim Pea- 
body. The features of the faithful Pastor of King’s Chapel are 
more vividly suggested to those who knew him, by any page of 
the discourses, than by the engraving of his countenance. We 
have seldom read any writing more magnetic with the personal- 


ity of the author than these discourses,—so direct; so wise; 80 
simple and unambitious in form, and yet revealing a mind of 
large range and meditative habit ; so reverent and loyal, without 
stiffness, ungenialness and cant; and showing in an indefinable 
way, perhaps in the rhythm, the languor generated by bodily 
weakness, which gave a strange unimpassionedness, as of the 
talk of a disembodied intellect, to his preaching and his serious 
conversation. The volume is enriched with a memoir written 
from ample materials and in a spirit of cordial and delicate appre- 
ciation, consecrated by sincere sorrow. K. 
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18. The Universalist Companion. With an Almanac and Regi 
containing Statistics of the Denomination. For 1858. A. B. 
Editor and Proprietor. Boston: A. Tompkins, 


We need but remind our readers that this work is out; its 
character and use render a “ notice’ quite unnecessary. Though’ 
humble in its pretensions, it is a great draught on the tact and 7 
industry of the editor, and opens for him a wide sphere of user — 
fulness. It has become emphatically his own register, and we ~ 
should look in vain for the other man that could make good hig 
place. We call particular attention to the “ Clergyman’s Alea 
nac,” which forms a new feature in the Register. 


19. New and Enlarged Edition of the Crown of Thorns. By & 
H. Chapin. Boston: A. Tompkins. j 


We notice this somewhat in advance of its publication ; taking 
the occasion to say, that few works of the distinguished authom . 
have proved more acceptable, and perhaps no one is calcula 
ted to do as much good in elevating the minds and in spiritual4 
izing the hearts of its readers. The enlarged edition will be: 
uniform with the Discourses on the Beatitudes, by the same 
author. E. 


20. Sermons on Special Occasions. By Rev. John Harris, D. 
First Series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 


The notion that much familiarity with the details of science 
dries the springs of devotion, and makes the style of expression’ 
exact and technical, rather than earnest and emotional, finds no 
sanction in this volume. The author ranked among the first 
scientific men of Great Britain, was a compeer of Miller and 
Buckland, and has written very much on the theology of science, 
But his sermons have the simplicity, the unction, and the power 
which evince the feeling heart, and prove that much le , 
hath not made the author negligent of the needs and che eapalle 


bilities of the common mind. Of course his theology is not 
our taste. Ez 








